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MONG the auxiliary departments of historical research 

in England, the critical study of baronial genealogy hes 
attracted so few scholars that we are still dependent 
on Dugdale’s well-known Baronage (1675-6) for information on 
the subject. Strange as this assertion may seem, I speak from 
practical experience, having probably devoted more attention 
to historical genealogy ' than any one else st the present time. 
Paradoxical though it may sppear to uph 
of modern scholars on a work compiled by a king of 
days of Charles the Second, its value, I to 
due solely to the system adopted 
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monks about the lives of those who had founded a religious 
house. Nor was it only the pious founder, but also his immediate 
relatives, whom monks delighted to honour in those strange 
‘ histories’, by which the uncritical genealogist” has often been 
led astray. Indeed, it is insufficiently realized how much 
erroneous genealogy and absolutely fabulous history has found 
its way, through the Baronage, from the tales thus concocted 
into modern books which deal with the ancient baronage of 
England. Yet, even here, the marginal references put the 
reader on his guard against statements based only on monastic 
evidence. » 

The great Benedictine abbey of St. John the Baptist, 
Colchester, ‘ was founded towards the end of the eleventh century 
by Eudo, the son of Hubert de Ria, who was dapifer or sewer 
of William Rufus’.’ Its cartulary, which has been privately 
printed for the Roxburghe Club, has hardly any preface and only 
a poor index of:place-names and none at all of persons. I have 
dealt in the pages of this Review * with the early charters of 
the abbey, and Dr. Armitage Robinson (then dean of West- 
minster) has carried their critical treatment further still. In 
this paper, however, my object is to discuss the curious narrative 
concerning the founder and foundation of the house, which is 
found, not in the cartulary nor among the muniments of the 
abbey, but in a single manuscript in the British Museum,‘ where 
it is found at the end of the volume, ‘in a hand of the sixteenth 
century ’.° Of its origin we know nothing. 

This narrative was known to Dugdale, who used it in his 
Monasticon (editio prima), and cited it thence in his Baronage 
(1675). Morant, who thus came to know of it, drew upon it 
for his History of Colchester (1748), but the first historian to 
deal with it, and the first to criticize its statements, seems to 
have been Freeman, whose works on the reigns of the Conqueror 
and his successor were conceived on so vast a scale that he was 
enabled to examine the whole of the evidence (in print), good, 
bad, or indifferent, that might possibly bear upon his subject. 
It was, so far as I know, in his William Rufus (1882) that he 
finally and most fully expressed his opinion of the tale. 

_ In the meanwhile, Mr. Walter Rye, the well-known Norfolk 
antiquary, was coming forward as an ardent:champion of what 


* Bee the valuable history of this abbey contributed by Mr. Robert C. Fowler, 
O.B.E, F.SA., of the Public Record Office staff, to the Victoria History of Becer 


_ (ii. 98). 

* See his monograph on Gilbert Crispin (abbot of Westminster). 

* Cotton MS. D. viii, fo. 345. 

* This statement is made in « paper on ‘ Medieval Colchester’ by Mr. Dukinfield 
Astley (Zssex Arch. Trans. viii. 120), but seems, from what he says, to be taken ‘rom 
the Catalogue of Romances in the British Museum (i. 230), a not inappropriate domicile ! 


* Ante, xvi. 721. 
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he terms ‘the Colchester Chronicle’. In a recently issued 
treatise ' he claims that ‘the reliability of this Chronicle’, when 
first attacked, ‘was at once defended by’ himeelf, ‘no answer 
appearing to ’ his ‘ defence’. This article, it seems, was ‘ printed 
in 1871’. It may not have occurred to Mr. Rye that historians 
have a better use for their time than writing replies to what he 
imagines to be convincing arguments. I can only hope that, 
as I happen to have a special knowledge of the period and the 
subject with which this ‘ Chronicle ’ is concerned, I may be doing 
a service to the cause of English history by disposing once for 
all of Mr. Rye’s pretensions. The mischief caused by these 
obstinate attempts to bolster up, in Freeman’s words, ‘a docu- 
ment which, in all points bearing on general history, is highly 
mythical’? . . . ‘ wholly mythical’,’ amply justifies plain speaking 
by those who have at heart the cause of historical truth. 

Mr. Rye’s later onslaught on the ‘attackers’, as he terms 
them,‘ of the ‘ Chronicle ’ appears in the form of an ‘ Appendix’ 
to his treatise on Norwich Castle,* which is headed in the ‘ Con- 
tents ’ ‘ The reliability of the Colchester Chronicle and justified ‘ 
[sic] from the criticism of Freeman and Round’. The cause of 
his wrath, I gather from his list of governors, &c., of the castle, 
is that Eudo’s brother, ‘ Hubert de Rye’, was placed in charge 
of the castle, according to the ‘ Chronicle’ (in 1074), and that 
the evidence of the ‘Chronicle’ is not here accepted.’ . Mr. Rye, 
of course, has a right to his own opinion, but it is perfectly 
intolerable that he should bring a baseless charge of mala fides 
against those who do not share it. 

All that he can urge as proofisthat— ~~ = 3 ~~ ~~~ 


There is nothing unlikely on the face of it of [sic] the appointment 
and the fact [sic] of the existence of a charter dated before 1162 [sic], by 
which Hubert’s son Henry granted the Constableship to Hubert de 
Bavent is the strongest possible evidence of ite correctness.* 

No such charter exists. All that Mr. Rye can urge is that 
‘in 1330 ’ Thomas de Bavent alleged the existence of a charter by 
which ‘ before the year 1196 [sic] Henry de Rye, son of Hubert 


' Norwich Castle (April 1921), pp. 36 b, 39a. This appendix is in double columns, 
having been previously printed in a local newspaper. 

* Opening address to Historical Section of the Arch. Institute at Colchester 
(1876), reprinted in English Towns and Districts (1883), p. 410. 

» Willem Rufus (1808), i. 468. 

* Norwich Casile, p. 37 a. * Ibid. pp. 33-52. 

* This and other freaks of grammar are due to Mr. Rye throughout. 

’ * After the flight of de Guader t'xe chronicle of St. John’s Abbey, Colchester, 
specially states that he was susceeded by (4) Hubert de Rye. I am aware the 
credibility of this Chronicle has been denied ty Freeman and doubted (except when 
it suits him) by Round, so I propose to go into the question minutely in an appendix’ 

17 
“The 
B? 
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the Castellan of 1074, granted the Constableship by the following 
charter which’, says Mr. Rye, ‘I translate from the copy set 
out’ by him.’ He has, however, to admit that the petition 
he had found ‘is undated ’,? and, on another page,* he assigns 
to it a third date, viz. ‘ before 1166’. Later we are given a fourth — 
date. Mr. Rye there asserts that Hubert’s alleged constableship 
of the castle ‘is most strongly corroborated by the fact [sic] 
Henry de Rye, probably before 1158-9 and certainly before 
his death,in 1166, gave the castellanship to Hubert de Bavant ’, 
adding that this ‘grant bore no fruit,*. . . but the document 
remains as evidence’. Such is Mr. Rye’s idea of ‘the strongest 
possible evidence ’ and most strong corroboration. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Dukinfield Astley had issued, in 1901, 
the Latin text of the tale, followed by an English translation.’ 
Mr. Rye tells us that his own version is ‘ reprinted by permission, 
with a few slight emendations’, from this translation.’ He 
does not, I observe, mention Mr. Astley’s very sensible suggestion 
that ‘it is perhaps a laudatory account of the founder written 
by some monk of the abbey’. Asa matter of fact, it does 
glorify. ‘Eudo’, the pious founder, his wife, Rohese, and his 
father Hubert (de Rye); this, indeed, seems to be its chief 
purpose. As I observed at the outset, we have always to be on 
our guard against the laudatory narratives concerning the 
founder or foundation of a religious house; they are more 
responsible for error than even spurious charters or the transcripts 
thereof. Mr. Rye, however, asserts, in his wrath, that . 


Dr. Round’s well-known aversion to all Monastic Chronicles and 
genealogies (which seem to act on him as red rags would to [sic] bulls) 
renders him incapable to [sic] believe the very definite statement, &c. 
(p. 49). 


It was, Mr. Rye tells us, in 1871 that ‘the reliability of this 
Chronicle was first attacked’, and ‘ was at once defended’ by 
himself. He continues thus : 


Both Prof. Freeman and Dr. Round also about this time seems to have 
taken a very unreasoning and determined prejudice against this document. 


The quasi-literary partnership of the two men on the subject was 
not of long duration.” 


' p. 19. Mr. Rye does not * set out’ the « , but gives a brief abstract (which 
reads strangely) of ite purport and witnesses in lish. 

* p. 20. *p 24 

* p. 39. This, indeed, is obvious from his own list of the castellans (pp. 17-20). 

* See Besez Arch, Trane. viii. 120-35. ‘ 

* Ibid. p. 120. Lam not sure whether this suggestion was made by Mr. Astley 
or taken by him from the official ‘Catalogue of Romances". which he consulted foc 
a description of the manuscript. 

* pp. 36 b, 37a. 
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To the readers of this Review there could be no more ludicrous 
suggestion than that of a ‘ quasi-literary partnership’ between 
Freeman and myself. It illustrates the reckless character of 
Mr. Rye’s assertions. I need only add that, as a matter of fact, 
I was still of schoolboy age in 1871 and had never oven heard 
of the ‘ Chronicle ’. 

One has, in presynt conditions, to cut down as closely as 
possible what one commits to the press; but it is absolutely 
necessary to expose the worst, at least, of Mr. Rye’s statements, 
in order to vindicate the truth. According to him, 

Freeman says : 

(a) It is » family legend devised in honour of the house of Rye. 

(b) The story of the way in which Eudo gained the office of dapifer 
is almost too silly to tell. 

Later on, as will be seen in the following pages, he trims and modifies 

this opinion very greatly." 
Is this allegation true? It is not and could not be true. For 
the two statements here attributed by Mr. Rye to Freeman are 
taken—though he does not say so—from The Reign of William 
Rufus (ii. 463), which appeared in 1882. His fullest and most 
decisive rejection of the Colchester ‘ Chronicle’ is there found, 
nor is Mr. Rye able to cite any later verdict. Freeman, therefore 
cannot have trimmed or modified his opinion, as Mr. Rye alleges, 
‘later or’. His critic, however, goes further; he even writes, 
on the same page,’ as follows : 

That Freeman, before he died, practically withdrew his case against the 
Chronicle can be shown in many places, e.g. vol-v, p. 39, . . .-he goes out 
of his way to say: ‘ Here we see the lands which Eudo de Rye—Eudo 
of Colchester—the son of the faithful Hubert, received as the reward of 
his own and his father’s loyalty.’ A more complete volte face cannot be 
imagined ! 

The meaning of this is that Freeman, when he thus wrote, 
was thinking of the tale he had rejected, and that he ‘ practically ’ 
accepted it ‘ before he died’ by declaring these lands to be the 
reward of the services set forth in that tale. It can obviously 
have no other meaning. This, however, I shall now show, was 
not what Freeman meant. The passage quoted by Mr. Rye— 
and stated, with his strange inacouracy, to come from ‘ vol. v, 
p. 39, of The Norman Conquest’, is found on p. 39 of vol. iv 
(not v *). We there find that Freeman appended to this passage 
a foot-note, in which the reader is referred to ‘vol. ii, p. 249’. 
On looking up this reference, we at once discover that what the 

* pp. 36-7. * p 37. 

* One has to cite very oxactly the volumes of the Norman Conquest on account of 
revision by the author. I quote here the ‘ second edition, revised ', of vols. ii (1870) 
and iii (1875), but the first edition of vol. iv (1871). 
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historian had in mind, when he so wrote, was, not (as Mr. Rye 
alleges) the ‘Chronicle’ which he had rejected, but Wace’s 
Roman de Rou and ite narrative of William’s headlong flight, 
when he rode for his life from Valognes. ‘As the sun rose’, 

Freeman wrote, ‘he drew near to the church and castle of 
Rye, the dwelling-place of a faithful vassal named Hubert.’ 
Of him we further read : 


He welcomed his prince to his house, he set him on a fresh horse, he 
bade his three sons ride by his side. . . . The command of their father 
was faithfully executed by his loyal sons. We are not surprised to hear 
that the house of Rye rose high in William’s favour; and we can hardly 
grudge them their share in the lands of England, when we find that Eudo 
the son of Hubert, the King’s Dapifer, &c., &c.' 


I do not claim, in this instance, that Mr. Rye, when charging 
Freeman with an absclute volte face on the subject (p. 37), wilfully 
misrepresented the historian’s true meaning ; because his action 
might be accounted for by carelessness or mental confusion. 
It is, however, obvious that Freeman, when he wrote as above 
in his fourth volume (1871), could not possibly be withdrawing, 

’ as Mr. Kye alleges, ‘his case against the Chronicle’; for, in 
his William Rufus (1882), more than ten years later, he was 
denouncing its evidence in no measured terms. Mr. Rye, 
moreover, cannot plead that he was imperfectly acquainted with 
William’s flight through Rye; for he here ‘ ventured to para- 
phrase it in rhyme’.* From these rhymes we learn that the 
Norman aristocracy were then in the habit of addressing one 
another in almost modern fashion. ‘ Ranoulf de Bessin’, on 
seeing Hubert, 

























































































Speaking fairly, said—‘ Tell us, O Rye, 
Hast thou seen the Bastard riding past ?’ 


Commenting on the foot-note in which Freeman suggests that 
“there is a passage . . . which sounds mythical’, namely that 
Hubert, when thus questioned, puts the pursuers ‘on a wrong 
scent ’—because ‘ this story is as old as the babyhood of Hermes ’ 
—Mr. Rye denounces, in his graceful way, ‘this extraordinary 
piece of silliness’ and observes of his victim that ‘ with this 
one stupid exception [sic] he admits the whole ! ’* 

It was, perhaps, unfortunate that, when rejecting the 
‘Chronicle’, Freeman did not give in detail the reasons why 

* ii, 246-7. I do not know whether the reference, in vol. iv, to ‘ p. 249° of vol. ii 
is due to a misprint or to a difference of edition ; but the perfect correspondence of 
the two passages which I have quoted in the text should be carefully observed. When 
Freeman wrote in vol. iv (1871) of ‘ Eudo of Rye . . . son of the faithful Hubert’ and 


of * his own and his father's loyalty’, he had in mind the ‘faithful vassal named 


Hubert * and ‘ his loyal sona’ of vol. ii (1870), to which passage, indeed, we are there 
referred. 


* pp. 42 b—43 a. 














} * p. Ha. 
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he had to do so; but he probably thought it would be waste of 
time. In view of Mr. Rye’s fresh treatise and his attempt to 
defend ite accuracy, it is desirable to show, for once and all, the 
true character of the ‘legend’. A few salient flaws will be 
sufficient for the purpose. Hubert, Eudo’s father, is there said 
to have secured the crown fog the Norman duke by going on 
an embassy to Edward ‘in wonderful state’, and to have been 
rewarded by the king with a grant of Ashe (Hssece) in Hampshire.* 
As to this embassy, Mr. Rye admits * that ‘there is no direct 
evidence for or against the statement’: in other words, there is 
no corroboration of this notable story. He makes, however, 
the utmost of Edward’s alleged grant of Ash (Hampshire) to 
Hubert.‘ We first read that, because Freeman admits ‘the 
massacre of the Normans at Guildford’ in 1036 (mentioned in 
the ‘ Chronicle’), ‘. . . the fact that Ash is close to Guildford, 
the place of the massacre, is suggestive’.® A foot-note to this 
statement explains that— 

Ash is five miles N.E. by E. from Farnham (now [sic] said to be in the 


Hundred of Woking in Surrey and on the Basingstoke canal). It is only 
about six miles from Guildford, &c., &c. 


In sober fact Ash, even ‘ as the crow flies ’, is no less than eighteen 
miles (at least) westward (not ‘N.E. by E.’) from Farnham, and 
fully twenty-seven from Guildford. Even if it were ‘close to 
Guildford ’, which it is not, that ‘fact’ could suggest nothing 
to any one but Mr. Rye.® 

Immediately, however, before asserting that ‘ Ash is close 
to Guildford’, he denounces a ‘terrible error of 
namely that he ‘ at first denied the gift to Hubert of Ash, but he 
had overlooked the fact that in Domesday, under -Haate [sic], 
is this entry, “ In Ovretune Eudo the son of Hubert holds Esse 
of the King”’’. | After two more sentences, Mr. Rye continues : 


Freeman, however, seems later to have found out his own mistake, 
for in vol. iii, p. 694 [misindexed p. 683], he sets out the history of the 
gift of Ash by the Confessor, yoyo gene ane 
and quotes in Domesday just set out [sic], adding . . 


Yet even this is not all; there is another blunder to come. 
Incredible though it may seem, Mr. Rye, when charging Freeman 


' It is twice so styled by Freeman in his William Rufus (ii. 463). 

* See Norm. Cong. iii. 684; William Rufus, ii. 463. 

* pp. 38 a, 40 b bis, and note, 43 b, 44 b, 51 a. . 

* Mr. Rye’s point is thet his ‘Chronicle’ says that at « mecting of the nobles 
in Normandy, no one but Hubert was willing to go to England, on  mimion to 
Edward, because of the murder of Normans at Guildford in 1036. But the fact that 
this tragedy (in 1036) is admitted by Freeman and every one obviow:ly does not 
prove the truth of the alleged assembly at some later time or afford any eupport to 
the tale of Hubert’s embassy. Nor could the actus! position of Ash or even its alleged 
closeness to Guildford have any bearing on the subject. 
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with having ‘overlooked the fact that in Domesday under 
Hants ’ [sic] is the entry concerning Ash (‘ Esse ’) in the Hamp- 
shire Hundred of ‘ Ovretune’, adds at once ‘the fact that Ash 
is close to Guildford ’.’ To this ‘fact’ he appends the foot-note 
with which I have dealt above. We there read that ‘ it is only 
about six miles from Guildford on the north slope of the Hog’s 
Back, and it is noteworthy it is next to a village bearing the 
suggestive name of Normandy’, &c. This precision of state- 
ment removes all possible doubt as to which was the place of which 
Mr. Rye is here speaking. In the text it is first the Hampshire 
Ash, found in Domesday ‘ under Hants’; and then, even in the 
next line, it is the Surrey Ash. In the foot-note it is the Surrey 
Ash, ‘ only about six miles from Guildford’! More than twenty 
miles apart, the two places, of course, have nothing to do 
with one another. In this reckless confusion of the two we 
discover the clue to the meaning of the word ‘now’ in this 
same foot-note. Ash, Mr. Rye there observes, is ‘now [sic] 
said to be in the Hundred of Woking in Surrey’. That is to say 
that Mr. Rye’s one and only Ash was in the heart of Hampshire 
in 1086, but is ‘now’ found in Surrey! He is thus enabled to 
denounce, after his ‘facts’ as to Ash, Freeman’s ‘terrible 
error’ (p. 40b), one of those.‘ glaring errors’ which he has 
* occasion to point out ’ (p. 37 a). 

Is it true that ‘ Freeman seems later to have found out his 
own mistake’? It is not true. When he ‘sete out the history’ 
of Hubert’s embassy on the page cited,’ it is not because he accepte 
it. On the contrary, a year later (1876), he expressly states that 
‘the embassies on which Hubert is sent between William and 
Eadward simply take their place among the Norman legends 
of the Conquest ’.* Mr. Rye, however, boldly insists that— 

The Colchester Chronicle 1 am now defending, says that Hubert was 
employed as an ambassador between the Duke and King Edward under 
the circumstance it sets out, and that he received from the latter a gift 
of land in Ash, which I shall substantiate.‘ 


Mr. Rye does not substantiate it; he does not even mention 
again this alleged gift to Hubert in his remaining pages.’ 
Mr. Rye’s treatment of Freeman is here perfectly outrageous ; 
asserting that Freeman ‘denied the gift;to Hubert of Ash’ 
because “he had overlooked the fact that in Domesday under 

* p. 0b. : | 

+ Vie. ili, 004. I have before me the ‘ second edition, revised ’ (1875). 

* Address at Colchester 1 August 1876, reprinted in English Towns and Districts 
(1883), pp. 383, 410. In Wilkam Rufus (1882) he expressly styles the passage cited by 
Sen tone ae on ant a 
allagud teenie tn Mahao (° 0s Osenemneaden * enpe tis Mss fe soe decaihes 


*p 43b. * pp. 44-52. 
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Hants [sic] is this entry : ‘‘ in Ovretune Hundred Eudo the son 
of Hubert holds Esse of the King ”’, he continues : 

I should imagine that this terrible error of Freeman arose because he 
did not find the entry in Bilis’s Domesday (ii. 260), when [sic] it was 
unaccountably omitted, and that he did not trouble to look up the entry 
in the text iteelf.? 


The facts are these: when in the passage I have quoted 
above (viz. Norman Conquest, iii. 694), Freeman (as Mr. Rye 
was aware) cited the Domesday entry concerning the Hampshire 
Ash, he was careful to include the words which I have here 
italicized— 

The place is Ashe in Hampshire which appears in Domesday, 47, as 
held by Hubert’s son Eudo, but which was held T. R. E. by a tenant of 
Earl Harold.* 


These vital words are omitted by Mr. Rye (p. 40b). They 
prove that, at King Edward's death, the land was held, not by 
Hubert, but by an English tenant, who held, not of the king, 
but of Harold the earl. ‘I should imagine ’, therefore (to quote 
Mr. Rye’s words), ‘ that this terrible error’ was not Freeman’s, 
but his own. It is curiously characteristic of the writer’s careless- 
ness and haste. He even charges Ellis with here misleading 
Freeman by having ‘unaccountably omitted’ what he terms 
‘the entry’. Incredible though it may appear, Mr. Rye must 
actually imagine that the Ash entry cited above proves the gift 
of the land by King Edward to Hubert (as alleged in his precious 
‘ Chronicle ’), although what it does prove is precisely the reverse, 
namely that Eudo had here obtained the land of an English 
tenant. 

In at least two places Mr. Rye goes further, by making 
Eudo, as well as Hubert, the- pre-Conquest holder. _He asserts 
that— 


It is clear that besides Ash Eudo held other possessions in England 
before the Conquest.* 
Besides Ash Eudo had, before Domesday, held land T. R. E.* 


What is Mr. Rye’s authority for alleging this pre-Conquest tenure 
of Ash by Eudo? He cites none. Apparently he may even 
have mixed up the alleged tenures of Eudo and of his father 
Hubert, for he tells us that ‘ Hubert I . . . was probably living 
in 1060’,* and that ‘Hubert (Eudo’s father) owned 12 shops 
and soars in St. Mary Colechurch, London, . . . to Shouldham 
Priory [sic] and afterwards Geoffrey Fitz Piers . . . gave these 

* p. 40 b, 

+ ti, one See also my translation of the entry in Victoria County History, Hants, 
i. 401 a: ‘ Allwacre held it of Earl Harold.’ 

*p. He ‘p Sle. * pp. 42, 44a. 
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houses to Shouldham Priory ’.' This assertion is repeated on 
p. 44b, where we read that this Geoffrey ‘had founded’ that 
priory ‘before 1201’. Mr. Rye attaches great importance to 
this London property,” and tells us that ‘This London holding 
of Hubert’s, which passed to Eudo, . . . was probably a large 
one’, and that Eudo, ‘ before the Conquest, held the church 
of St. Mary . . . called Niewechurch . . . and a stone house . 
[sic] called Newchurch, which Eudo algo gave to the Colchester 
monks’. He is evidently unacquainted with Dr. Armitage 
Robinson’s notable appendix on ‘ the early charters of St. John’s 
Abbey, Colchester ’,‘ in which that eminent scholar not only 
accepts my conclusions ® but even finds it ‘necessary to take 
a further step in the path of criticism which’ I ‘ have marked 
out’. He deals in sweeping fashion with the Colchester charters, 
not only speaking of ‘the Colchester fabricator’ and ‘the 
Colchester forgery ’,* but even (as dean of Westminster) urging 
a wholesale falsification by the Colchester monks, who were 
intent on thus supporting the claims of their own house against 
those of his abbey! He holds that I have sufficiently exposed 
the charter of William Rufus ‘as a forgery’ and ‘the forged 


charter of Bishop Richard’; but he boldly claims a longer list 
of these documents as impostures. 


St. John’s, Colchester, . . . defended its claim by a forged charter 
of Will. Il; a forged charter of Hen. I, dated 1119; a forged foundation 


deed of Eudo Dapifer ; and, as we shall see, a forged charter of Richard, 
bishop of London.” 


The learned writer here adds a quotation from my own paper," 
namely that— 


One would hardly expect Eudo to describe as his antecessor Hubert 
de Rye, who was his father. Moreover, so far as I know, we have no other 
evidence of Eudo’s father preceding him as a holder of lands in England. 


It will be observed that this criticism directly affects Mr. Rye’s 
assertion that Ash was granted (as his ‘Chronicle’ alleges) by 
King Edward to Hubert, who was also (he claims) holding 
London property before the Conquest. 

The chief point of contention between the two abbeys seems 
to have been the London church of St. Mary Newchurch, after- 
wards known, it seems, as St. Mary Woolchurchhaw.*® The dean 

' p. 42a, | 

* See his Preface, where he speaks of ‘ the London propertics of Eudo dvpifer ’. 

* p. 4. 

‘ in his Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of Weatminater (1911), pp. 158-66. 

* See ante, xvi. 721-30. * p. 162. * p. 165. * Ante, xvi. 726. 

* See Newcourt, Repertorium, which is cited with no addition, in the ‘ Account of 


the parish of St. Mary Woolchurchhaw ' prefixed to the transcript of its registers, 
by Messrs. Brooke and Hallen (p. xliii), issued in 1886. 
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contends that ‘ it was granted to Westminster by « charter of 
Will. I and by two charters of Will. II’, but that it ‘somehow ’ 

became alienated to the Colchester abbey, which defended its 
right by means of the above forgeries. ‘It is’, he writes, ‘ in 
the forged charter of Eudo alone that any details regarding the 
gift or the donor appear: there we read ‘‘ecclesiam sancte 
Marie de Westchepinge Lundonie, que vocatur Niewecherche, 
concedente Ailwardo grosso preebitero ”, oF) tat 

} To this he adds, in a foot-note, ‘ Compare the “ Alfwardus 
cognomento Grossus” of the fictitious first charter of Will. I, 
quoted above, p. 158’. On looking up this reference, we find 
the donor’s name given in three forms, viz. ‘ Alwardus ’, ‘ Agel- 
wardus ’, ‘ Alfwardus’. No one, however, so far as I know, of 
those who have given his name, has observed that he must be 
identical with the ‘ Afswand Grossus of London’ who is found 
among the witnesses to a charter of William I (1081) in favour 
of St. Peter’s, Ghent, which is now considered spurious.* 
Mr. Rye asserts that Eudo ‘held the church of St. Mary of 
Westcheping in London, called Niewechurch ’, before the Con- 
quest, ‘and had made Allward [sic] Grossus the parson of it.’ 

(p. 44); but, here at least, he has certainly confused Eudo with 
his father Hubert, for Eudo’s charter (spurious in ite present 
form) speaks of ‘ Ailwardo grosso presbitero, qui in eadem 
ecclesia ex donatione . . . Huberti de Ria personatum consecutus 
fuerat’.? Continuing the above citation, we find Mr. Rye 
observing, of St. Mary Newchurch, that ‘ Davis (p. 79) notes that 
this purports to be the grant mentioned in a charter ascribed to 
1087-8, upon [sic] no. 306, as the witnesses are, with one omis- 
sion, the same as those in such charter’. More confusion and 
misquotation! Qn ‘ p. 79’ there is no such passage ; but on 
p. 73 Mr. Davis appends to no. 278 a note that ‘ this is, with one 
omission, the same list of witnesses as in the forged chatter 
Cotton xvi. 30 (no. 216) of 1080-5’. In other words, Mr. Davi 
holds that no. 306 (a charter of William IL) confirms no. 278 
(a charter of William I): he also notes that the witnesses to 
no. 278 are the same (with one exception) as those to no. 216. 
Mr. Rye does not even mention no. 216, but wrongly drags in 
-no. 306, which has quite a different set of witnesses. He thus 

' p. 165. ' 

. fee Davis, Regesta, no. 141 (pp. 37-8), where notes will be found on its text and 
its spurious character. 

* Mr. Rye adds, in a foot-note, that ‘ there is what Davis calls (p. 441) a spurious 
charter of William II, confirming this grant, and this has been challenged by Round 
in the Eng. Hist. Rev. xvi. 725’. The reference to ‘ p. 441° is, of course, wrong, and 
should be p. 108. Mr. Davis there duly names ‘ Niewechirche [Westcheap, London}' 
among the gifts confirmed, and observes that ‘The authenticity of the charter is 
a good reason, by Mr. Round (Hag. Hist. Ree. xvi. 725)’. 

é p. 4 
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muddles up two distinct propositions. Finally, although he 
records, in his preface, his special thanks to the officers of the 
Guildhall Record Office and the Guildhall Library for ‘ identify- 
ing the London properties of Eudo Dapifer’,’ including ‘ the 
church of St. Mary, of West [sic] Cheping in London, called 
Niewechurch ’, we may be sure that the two charters ‘ (nos. 246 
and 272°)’ cited can only ‘have a bearing on the East [sic) 
Cheap property belonging to his father Hubert mentioned 
before ’ * (p. 46 b) in Mr. Rye’s inaccurate mind. 

The second part of Mr. Rye’s paper is devoted to * Eudo 
Dapifer’.* Having now dealt’, he writes, ‘with the elder 
Hubert’, he turns to ‘the personal history of his eon Eudo 
Dapifer ’, the founder of St. John’s Abbey, Colchester.’ ‘I will 
now deal’, he writes, ‘ with what we know of the life of Eudo 
Dapifer.’* The most outstanding episode of Eudo’s life—though 
one of which we know from Mr. Rye’s ‘ Chronicle ’ alone-—-is the 
daring step by which, in 1087, he secured for William II the 
English crown. When the Conqueror was on his death-bed, Le 
accompanied William Rufus, according to this evidence, in 
his dash for his father’s crown. He was, Mr. Rye asserts, ‘the 
instrument of placing William II on the throne’.’ Such, indeed, 
is the claim.* What corroboration is there of this startling tale ? 
Mr. Rye produces none. The only test that we can apply is 
afforded by the definite statement that William de Pont de 
l’Arche was in charge, at the time, of the treasury at Winchester.” 
As there is no corroboration of this statement, Mr. Rye shifts 
the onus probandi by alleging that Freeman ‘ affected to doubt 
the existence of William de Pont de |’'Arch and called him a 
‘‘ person I cannot find in Domesday ”’.'° Now it is not the fact 
that Freeman doubted the ‘ existence’ of William. What he 
had to deal with here was the Chronicle's statement that, 
at the Conqueror’s death (1087), William held the keys of 
the treasury at Winchester. He contented himself, therefore, 
not unreasonably, with pointing out that he could not find 
William's name in Domesday (1086). Mr. Rye affects to 


pe a4. * This is a wrong reference. 

* Viz. on p. 42a, where we read that ‘This London holding of Hubert’s, which 
passed to Budo’, was‘ in West (sic) Cheap market’. * pp. 42 b-S2. 

‘pb * p. 45b. 1p 3b 

* Continuing the quotation in the text, Eudo, according to the ‘ Chronicle’, 
was ‘the first’, in Mr. Rye's words, ‘to cross over’ to England, and ‘ by working 
on or in collusion with William de Ponte-arce, the tressurer at Winchester, got the 
keys of the Treasury there ' (p. 38 b). 

* Mr. Rye's rendering of the passage in the ‘ Chronicle ' is that William and Budo, 
‘gaining the favour of William de Ponte Arce, received the keys of the Treasury 
at Winchester, which are in his custody ' (p. 34 a). 

* pp 38b,46b. This quotation is taken from William Rufus, ii. 464. Mr. Rye 
retorts that William ° afterwards founded Southwark ' (cic). 
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dispose of this criticism by urging that this William ‘was 
a very real person, being the king’s treasurer, sheriff, and chamber- 
lain, and references to him will be found in Round’s Geoffrey de 
Mundeville, pp. 4, 11, 12, 46, 62, 284, 263, 265, 297’. This is 
a formidable list of references ; but, as Mr. Rye has looked them 
out, he must be perfectly aware that they almost all relate to 
Stephen’s reign. Their actual date-limit is 1130-44, so that they 
range from forty-three to fifty-seven years after William's 
alleged action in 1087. 

It is, however, to his second argument ' that I specially invite 
attention. It is this: 

What is still more to the point is that I can prove [etc] he (i.e. William) 
was personally known to Eudo, for he had sat on a Commission with him 
in 1072. (See Davis’s Regist. [sic], nos. 431-3, pp. 107-8.) 


This reference is most precise. If, however, the reader is 
prudent enough to verify it, he will discover, to his surprise, that 
William de Pont de l’Arche is not even mentioned ; nor, I may 
add, is he to be found in the index to the book. What can be 
the explanation ? I discovered it at last in another portion of 
Mr. Rye’s treatise. We there read* that in ‘ Davis, No. 66’, 
William 
is mentioned as sitting on a Commission with Lanfranc and William de 
Archis? 1+ is possible [sic] the latter was the William de Pont de l’Arche, 
afterwards treasurer of Winchester, mentioned in the Colchester Chronicle 


as helping Kudo in his scheme for getting the throne for Rufus, and whose 
very existence was doubted by Freeman.‘ 


Mr. Rye’s proof, therefore, consists of a suggestion so wild 
that it is not even ‘ possible’! 1 need scarcely say that Arques 
and Pont de l'Arche are wholly distinct names; Mr. Davis 
has several entries in his index, under ‘ Archis' and ‘ Arques’ ; 
Mr. Freeman devoted a special. appendix_to ‘The revolt of 
William of Arques’*; I myself have done the same in my 
Geoffrey de Mandeville." There is not, therefore, the slightest 
reason for supposing that the ‘ Willelmus de Archis’ of 1072 was 
William de Pont de |’'Arche, who, moreover, witnessed a charter 
of 1144-7,’ a date which would give him an official career of 
wellnigh sixty years since his alleged action at Winchester in 1087. 

One need hardly pursue Eudo’s career further; but there 
is » gem in this treatise which it is impossible to omit. In 
Mr. Rye’s biography of his hero, on p. 47, we read that 

' p. 308. * p ab. 
* The italics are Mr. Rye's, So is the style * treasurer of Winchester *. 
* pp. 45-6, 

* Norman Conquest, vol. iii (2nd ed.), app. 8 (p. 673). 

* pp. 180, 188, app. V (p. 397) on * William of Arques’. 

" Bee Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 234 (cited by Mr. Rye). 
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We now come to a mysterious charter ascribed to 1003-7 (Davis, 
no. 399, p. 101), by which ‘ Budo Dapifer’ had seizin of the manor of 
Dereman (Notts.), which Lefstan his brother held. . But thie must refer 
to the other ‘ Eudo Dapifer’, for I cannot trace any such brother, or that 
Eudo ever had anything to do with Dereman. 


It is not easy to do justice to such a rendering as this. Here 
are two brothers, with the Old English names of Peorman and 
Leofstan, of whom the latter has succeeded to a manor which 
‘ Dereman ’ had held, and of which Eudo is now to have seisin. 
Mr. Rye, failing to understand Mr. Davis's abstract, converts 
‘Dereman’ into a manor, and then—because the charter was 
‘dated’ at Nottingham '—places that imaginary manor in 
‘ Notts.’ ! As he then has to provide a ‘ brother ’ for the English 
Leofstan, he finds him in the Norman Eudo, who, he adds, must 
be the other ‘Eudo Dapifer’, of whom there seems to be no 
_ other mention (as such) in his treatise. 

The reader must remember that this criticism is evoked by 
the fierce and confident attacks on Mr. Freeman’s work by . 
a writer whose own blunders are incomparably worse. As is, 
of course, notorious, I have (had occasion myself to correct the 
former’s errors, so that no one can allege that I am biased in 
his favour. But when we ‘read of the ‘glaring errors’ that 
Mr. Rye has found in his work, and of its.‘ almost innumerable 
inaccuracies ',* it is time to speak plainly of Mr. Rye’s own 
work. At the very outset, after quoting two passages in 
which Freeman criticized the ‘ Chronicle’, Mr. Rye alleges that 
‘ Later on, as will be seen in the following pages, he trims and 
modifies this opinion very greatly’. This is not the case, and, 
indeed, could not be so. For, although Mr. Rye is silent as to 
where ‘ Freeman says’ &c., these statements are derived from 
the latest of his well-known works, namely William Rufus (ii. 463). 
It is not, therefore, surprising that a search through ‘ the follow- 
ing pages’ fails to reveal any change in Freeman’s view of the 
‘Chronicle’. The allegation, on the same page, that ‘ Freeman, 
before he died, practically withdrew his case against the Chronicle ’ 
has been completely disposed of by me already in this paper. 

One can well imagine how Freeman, were he now alive, would 
himself have trounced his critic. To dwell on the former’s many 
errors, when wholly irrelevant, is in no way to ‘ vindicate’ the 
‘Chronicle’; it is, on the contrary, equivalent to admitting 
that its authority cannot be established and that Mr. Rye, 
as its champion, finds himself reduced to the device of diverting 
the reader’s mind from the one and only issue.’ This brings 
me to the passage in which he deliberately invites me to justify 

See Mr. Davis's index, p. 157 ¢, 


* p. 378. 
* pp. 36-7, ph. Cp 3b 


* See pp. 37-8. 
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my contention that his ‘ Chronicle’ is ‘in part untrustworthy '.' 
He himself has to admit that ite two salient episodes—the 
embassy of Hubert de Rye to Edward and the tale that William IT 
‘by Eudo’s seal and energy is chosen consecrated and confirmed 
king in England ’, or that Eudo was ‘ the instrument of placing 
William IT on the throne’ *—are wholly without corroboration.’ 
Of the former he writes that ‘ there is no direct evidence for or 
against the statement ’*; of William II's accession he can only 
urge that ‘ though the business is generally ascribed to Lanfranc, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose Eudo had a hand in it’.’ In 
other words it is a mere guees.* 

Mr. Rye, however, insists on the ‘ attackers’ of the legend 
supplying more than proof that there is no corroboration of his 
Chronicle’s chief statements; he claims that those who reject 
its evidence must convict it of error. I must here explain that 
he seems unable to understand the position of those critics who— 
like myself and others—endeavour ‘to disentangle facta from 
fictior.’.’ To myself Mr. Rye attributes five comments on the 
‘ Chronicle’, which he carefully numbers, which he places within 
quotation marks, and to each of which he is careful to append 
the reference. He then proceeds as follows : 


Freeman is dead, but I think I have a right to ask the survivor of the 
two attackers to give some further and better particulars in support of 
his five definite remarks just quoted.* 


Those who are not familiar with Mr. Rye’s productions will 
doubtless be surprised to learn that, of these ‘ five’ comments, 
one (no. 2) is actually not by me, but by Mr. R. C. Fowler, who 
has made a special study of monastic history ; three are inac- 
curately quoted,’ and in three cases out of the five the reference 
ix wrong! * Lastly, incredible though it may seem, I am charged 
with two ‘remarks’ which are_one and the same."* Yet it is 

' p. 378. * pp. 340, 386. 

* For I have disproved the allegations that Ash was granted by Edward to Hubert, 
that ‘ besides Ash, Eudo held other possessions in England before the Conquest ’, 
and that ‘ he had sat on a Commission with William de Pont de I’ Arche in 1072". 

*p. @b. * p. 3a. 

* Nevertheless Mr. Rye professes ‘to tabulate ali the important statements made 
in it (except the miracle), and place under each head the independent facts (sic) 
which corroborate it’ (p. 38.8). With these facts I have dealt in the text. 

" Victoria County History, Besez,i.347. . * p. 37a. 

* e.g. my ‘ foundatior histories ' is quoted as ‘ foundation charters '. 

” Viz. ‘ii, p. 13° for ii, p. 83 (in mo. 2); ‘Jd. p. 347° for ‘i, p. 347° (in no. 3); 
‘p. 347" for ‘i, p. 347°. 

” (3) (3) 

*Eudo’s life is so embellished in ‘The story of his (Eudo’s) life is so 
the Chronicle that it is difficult to distin- embellished in the Chronicle of the 
guish [sic] fact from fiction (/¢. p. 347).' House founded by him that it is difficult 

to disentangle fact from fiction, .. . 
p. 347." 
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in this column that Mr. Rye informs us that ‘ Freeman’s inac- 
curacies are indeed almost innumerable ’. 

As for myself, I need only say that, here again,’ Mr. Rye 
repeats his offensive charge* that I ‘decide in favour of the 
Colchester narrative on another point when it suits’ me ‘to 


believe in it’. This point, we find,” is that Dugdale erred with 
regard to Eudo’s wife, 


as pointed out by Round (in his Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 470), who now 
admits that the Chronicle was perfectly right on this point. . . . 

So the Chronicle proves to be correct after all ! 

So much for the charges against the Chronicle. . . 


This impliese—and can only imply—that I had rejected the 
Chronicle’s statement that Eudo’s wife was a Clare, not a Giffard, 
but have been forced to admit that the Chronicle’s statement 
is right. Nowhere, the reader will find, in my Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville is there anything of the kind; there are not even in that 
volume ‘470’ pages, I have written, probably, more than 
any one on the early Clares, and I have never doubted, or even 
questioned, the identity of Eudo’s wife. Dugdale, so far as I 
know, has been the only writer to make this mistake, and Dug- 
dale’s error was duly corrected by Hornby in his Remarks on 
some of the numberless errors and defects in Dugdale’s Baronage 
(1738). This correction was duly noted by Morant in his History 
of Colchester (1748). Eudo’s wife is well known to have been 
Rohese, daughter of Richard Fitz Gilbert (de Clare)* by Rohese, 
daughter of Walter Giffard. 

Mr. Rye claims that he has ‘a right to ask’ me ‘to give 
some further and better particulars in support ’ of my conclusion 
that his ‘Chronicle’ is ‘in part untrustworthy ’, so that ‘it is 
difficult to disentangle facts from fiction’. By all means. 
It was shown by me above that ‘ the credibility of this Chronicle ’ 
was thus ‘ minutely ’ examined and (as he claims) vindicated by 
him,* for the reason expressly that Hubert de Rye’ is asserted 
by it to have been placed in charge of Norwich Castle, in 1074, 
and that this statement is found nowhere elee.* He was, there- 
fore, bent on proving that the ‘Chronicle’ is a trustworthy 
authority. 

In such cases he is apt to argue that there is nothing ‘ against 

* p. 37. * From p. 17. * p. 4la. 

* Dagdale's mistake consisted of confusing mother and daughter and making 
Eudo marry the widow (instead of ‘ daughter ') of Richard. 
* Mr. R. C. Fowler holds that much of it ‘ appears to be fiction’, and Dr. Armitage 


Robinson (1911) observes that ‘it is difficult to distinguish between fact and fiction 
in Eudo’s story ’. 


* ‘in my vindication of the Chronicle * (p. 44 b). 


" Brother of Eudo de Rye, alias ‘ Eudo dapifer ’. 
* Norwich Castle, p. 17. 
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the statement’,’ or that ‘the match iteelf was a very prob- 
able one, for the parties were of approximately equal rank and 
wealth’ * or that ‘it is possible’ that William de Archis was 
identical with William de Pont de l'Arche,® which is quite 
impossible. Accordingly, when he has to deal with the 
statement in his ‘Chronicle ' that Hubert de Rye put 
in charge of Norwich Castle ‘after the flight of de G , 
he claims ‘there is nothing unlikely on the face of it of [sic 
the appointment’. Let ‘us see. It is common ground that 
Norwich was placed in charge of William Fitz Osbern * (earl of 
Hereford). Mr. Rye asserts that he was succeeded by 

(2) Ralph de Guader, whose wife Emma ‘was daughter of this William 
Fitz Osbern, held the castle against the king after his flight in 1074-5.’ 


Now it is a fact that Ralph fled on the approach of the royal 
forces in 1075; but how could he hold ‘the castle against the 
king dfter his flight’ therefrom and when, moreover, the king 
was in Normandy, not in Norfolk? But Mr. Rye’s grammar, we 
must remember, is a law unto itself. It was, of course, Emma 
herself who stood the siege.* 

Let us now return to Mr. Rye’s chapter on ‘ The governors, 
castellans and keepers’ of Norwich Castle.* We there read 
that ‘at the same time that the castellanship was put in the 
charge of Hubert de Rye it would seem (Hudson, p. vi ™) that 
Wm. Fitz Osbern, the father-in-law of Ralph de Guader, was 
given charge of the county’. Now Mr. Rye styles Hubert 
‘the Castellan of 1074’'™ on the ground of the Chronicle’s state- 
ment that to him ‘ was committed the tower of Norwich after 
the flight of Ralph de Waer’,”* which ‘flight, we have seen, he dates 
‘in 1074-5’." As a fact, Ralph fled from Norwich in 1075, 
so that the alleged castellanship of Hubert ‘cannot ‘have begun 
earlier than that. Therefore it also cannot have béén Giflier 
than 1075 that William Fitz Osbern ‘ was given charge of the 


' p. 40 b, ‘there is'no direct evidence for of against the statement °. 

* p. 42a. * p. 45b. 

* See p. 13 above,'where I have shown he actually finds in this statement valid 
evidence, 

* p. 17. 

* The authority for this is Willient of Poitiers, who is duly cited by Freeman. 

* p. 17. 

* See, for a fuller account of all this, Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv (ec. 1871), pp. 
64, 67, 73, 262-3, 573-84. William Fits Osbern was entrusted with Norwich (pp. 72-3) 
before the king left for Normandy in March 1067; but when the Danes landed in 
1069 (c. August) * William Fits Osbern was no longer in command’ there. The man 
who then ‘ commanded at Norwich ’ was ‘ Ralph of Wader ' (pp. 252--3). 

* p. 17. . 

* 1 am in no way responsible for this citation, nor do I know from which paper it 
is taken. 

" p79, * pp. 17, 33d. *p tt 

VOL, XXXVII.——NO, CXLY. Cc 
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county’. To continue the above quotation from p. 17, we are 
told of this appointment, that ‘ unluckily no reference is given 
for this statement, but it is very probable’! Mr. Rye’s curious 
argument fares badly here; for, as William Fitz Osbern left 
England late in 1070 and was elain at the battle of Cassel early 
in 1071, even Mr. Rye can hardly claim it as ‘very probable’ 
that he was given charge of Norfolk in 1075. 

Mr. Rye demands that I should ‘ give some further and better 
particulars’ of the Chronicle’s errors. By all means. . 

1. The very statement therein which led him to defend its 
accuracy is itself an instance of its errors. For there is not only 
no.corroboration of its statement that Hubert de Rye (Eudo’s 
brother) was placed in charge of ‘the Tower of Norwich ’ after 
the flight of Ralph :' there is actually evidence as to the garrison 
(and the commanders of that garrison) left in charge of Norwich 
Castle after its surrender to the royal forces in 1075." Freeman 
sets forth, quite accurately, the evidence on both these points, 
and—unluckily for his critic—it is absolutely certain that 
Mr. Rye must have been well aware that the historian had done 
so. For he himself, in another place,* actually claims as a 


corroboration of the statement that the Castellanship of Norwich was 
granted to Hubert de Rye ...that Robert Malet, who was one of those who 
took a leading part in the attack of the castle, when held by Ralph de 
Guader,* was one of those entrusted with the duty of garrisoning it (Free- 
man’s Norman Conquest). 


On verifying this reference, we find that the passage is that 
which I have already quoted in the text. It seems to be the 
source of Mr. Rye's anger that Freeman here relies on the well- 
known chroniclers’ statements, as to the strong garrison left 


* p. 33 b. It should be observed that the Latin runs ‘turris Norwici’, for, as I have 
shown in my paper on ‘ Tower and Castle’ (Geoffrey de Mandeviile, pp. 328-46), the 
distinction between the two words is of importance. The keep of Norwich Castle 
(of which there is a striking view in Mr. Rye's treatise) is as truly a turris as the tower 
of London or those of Colchester or of Rouen. But Mrs. Armitage rightly observes 
that ‘the magnificent keep. .. is undoubtedly a work of the twelfth century ’ (Zerly 
Norman Castles, p. 175), and Mr. Rye, who compares it with Castle Rising, suggests 
1150 as the probable date of the keep (Norwich Castle, pp. 8,9). How then can this 
. turris (a term which well describes it) have been standing so carly as 1075, as the 

* Chronicle * implies 1 

* Norman Conquest (1871), iv. 584: ‘The castle was occupied by two of the 
besiegers, Bishop Geoffrey and Earl William of Warren [sic], With them was joined 
Robert Malet... . The garrison which they commanded consisted of three hundred 
men-at-arms, and a body of balisterii and other engineers. Norwich was held in safe 
keeping till the king's return.’ Freeman had already explained (p. 581) that ‘ Besides 
William of Warren and Robert the son of William Malet, the two warlike bishops, 
Odo of Bayeux and Geoffrey of Coutances, led forth a vast host of both races to 
attack the Earl of Norfolk ’. * p. 3b. 

* The statement on p. 17 that ‘ the castle had been stormed and taken by Robert 


Malet’ is, of course, erroneous; nor was Earl Ral de Guader holding castle 
when it was besieged. “ 
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at Norwich and the names of its commanders, ignoring his 
precious ‘ Chronicle’s’ statement that Hubert de Rye was left 
in charge. Sat a a eee 
statements; Mr. Rye, therefore, follows the ‘ Chronicle’ 
deliberately ignores the contemporary writers.’ 

’ 2. As with Norwich so with Nottingham. Orderic, who was 
a contemporary chronicler, and the value of whose evidence, 
Freeman writes, is here ‘constantly increasing’, states that 
early in William’s reign, ‘Rex Snotingheham castrum con- 
struxit ef Guillelmo Peverelio commendavit’. Freeman, there- 
fore, tells us that ‘the command of the new fortress was placed 
in the safe hands of William Peverel’.* Mrs. Armitage, similarly, 
following Orderic’s statement, asserts that William, who built 
the castle, ‘committed it to the keeping of William Peverel ’.* 
But, alas! Mr. Rye’s ‘ Chronicle’, on the contrary, informs us 
that to Eudo’s brother, Ralf, ‘was committed the custody of 
the castle and the county of Nottingham ’,‘ as to another brother, 
Hubert, ‘ was committed the tower of Norwich’.® Mr. Rye, 
who shows himself so familiar with the works of Freeman 
and Mrs. Armitage, must have been well aware of this most 
inconvenient evidence: drastic treatment was here required. 
‘To enable the reader’, in his own words, ‘to judge how 
unfair and unreliable are the objections taken against the 
Chronicle ’,* he merely suppresses or ignores Orderic’s definite 
statement and leaves the reader to infer that he has completely 
disposed of all ‘ objections taken against it ’, although its ‘ state- 
ments were in the first instance strenuously denied by Free- 
man ’, 

3. There is no better established fact at the time than that 
the Conqueror died at Rouen (9 September 1087),° though his 
corpse was taken to Caen for burial.’ The “Chronicle ’, however, 
definitely asserts that William ‘ died at Caen’. Mr. Rye repeats 
this statement " and coolly ignores the evidence of the authentic 
chroniclers, on whom Freeman relied. This alone should be 
sufficient to condemn his ‘ Chronicle ’ and his methods. 

4. According to the ‘ Chronicle ’ Eudo laid the first stone of 


* His claim that Robert Malet's presence is s ‘ corroboration ' of the statement in 
the * Chronicle’ will be found on pp. 39-40, It is contrary to fact that Henry de 
Rye’s mother was fined in 1120 because he had ‘sided with Robert of Normandy ’. 

* Norman Conzuest (1871), iv. 200, 

* Early Norman Castles, p. 176. 

* ‘cui commissa est custodia castelli et comitatus Notingeham.’ 

* pp. 33 b, 30a, b. * p 38a. * p. 300. 

* See Norman Conquest (1871), iv. 704-12. * Ibid. pp. 714-21. 

“p. Ha. 

" p. 38b: ‘ William I died at Caen.’ It is worth noting that William of Malmes- 
bury speaks of the Conqueror as ‘ ultima valetudine decumbenie ', a word which seems 
to have suggested the Chronicle's ‘ decuspbente rege Willelmo apad Cadomum '. 
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St. John’s Abbey, ‘his wife Rohaisia the second, Gilbert 
the Earl [sic] brother of Rohaisia,’ the third’, &o.,* in 1097. 
Now it is absolutely certain that this Gilbert (son of Richard 
Fitz Gilbert, the Domesday head of the +house) was neither 
an English earl nor a Norman come and was not styled comes.’ 
The ‘Chronicle’, Mr. Rye observes, states ‘that Eudo married 
Rohaisia, daughter of Richard, son of Earl Gilbert de Clare ’.‘ 
Here it is not his ‘Chronicle’ but his own'dreadful confusion 
that is responsible for the error: nowhere, so far as I know, | 
has it ever been suggested that the father of the Domesday 
Richard was styled ‘ Zarl Gilbert de Clare’.* In his eagerness 
to convict others of error Mr. Rye plunges into hopeless con- 
fusion ; on p. 41 b he asserts that I have been led into ‘ extra- 
ordinary error by Freeman's vague denunciations and Dugdale’s 
error in. . . saying that Eudo married Rohaisia Giffard’. Yet, 
side by side with this statement, he admits that I have ‘ pointed 
out ’ Dugdale’s error.* Finally, Mr. Rye:actually observes that— 

It may be as well to clear up here a passage in Feudal England, p. 575, 
referring to the Clare pedigree. Round states that, &c., &c.. . . To save 
confusion it may be well to point out that this Rohesia who married 
Geoffrey de Mandeville 7 must not be confused with her kinswoman of the 
same name who also married the first Geoffrey de Mandeville [!), 


I must here enter a most energetic ‘protest against Mr. Rye, 
of all men, claiming .‘ to save confusion’ in the minds of my 
readers by comments which ‘reduce the facts to unintelligible 
nonsense. 

Satis superque. In order to ‘ vindicate’ this ‘ Chronicle ’, 
which glorifies the house of Rye, Mr. Rye hurls reckless charges 
at the late Mr. Freeman, whose errors, however numerous they 
may be, are far exceeded by his own. Even in this short treatise, 
when denouncing ‘ Freeman’s inaccuracies ’ as ‘ almost innumer- 
able’, he selects ‘his amazing statement’ about the Jews in 
England as proof that ‘he did not know’ that such names as 
* Manasses ’ and ‘ Samson’ are found in Domesday. From this 
we learn that his critic has not heard of the names borne by the 
counts of Guines or the house of Biset, and that even the famous 
Abbot Samson * would be taken by him fore Jew. On the subject 

' Gilebertus comes Rohaisiae frater. * p. Mb. 


* Although there has been some confusion, I have shown that the Clare earldom 


(of Hertford) was first created by Stephen (Geoffrey de Mandeville). 
*p. dla. 


* On p. 48a Mr. Rye claims that the Chronicle's erroneous statement as to ‘ Earl 
[sic] Gilbert of Tonbridge’ laying one of the stones is ‘ corroborated’ by another 
chronicle ‘ which describes Gilbert as Gilbert de Clare * (not as earl) ! 

* p. 4la. 

* Namely ‘ the first earl of Essex *, who is the subject of my book. 


* Compare Rye's Suffolk Fines, pp. 2-3, for Abbot Samson. In } Samson 
became bishop of Worcester. acy 
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of castle-guard ' Mr. Rye observes that I have ‘kindly corre- 
sponded ’ with him on it, and, indeed, I have more than once 
spent much time on trying to explain it to him; but as he 
restricts what he terms his ‘own independent researches’ to 
‘Castle Guard service in Norfolk ’—which, after all, is not 
England—he is, of course, ‘not yet convinced’ (p. 5).* Of 
the nature of these researches I need only say that, he has 
discovered on the Pipe Rolls that ‘in 1158 the Knights of the 
Bishops [sic] of Norwich and of the Abbot of St. Edmund [cic] 
were actually paid for their castle-guard services’.’ This 
is so astounding # statement thet we tern to his own extracts 
from the Pipe Rolls on p. 13, where we read : 

1157 [sic]. Allowed for payments to the king’s knights who held the 

castle of Norwich—£51. 12.0. (Pipe Roll, 4 Hen. II, 126.) Similarly 
£161 8s. was allowed to the king's knights who held the castle of 
Framingham [sic]. 
The (printed) Pipe Roll (1158) shows (p. 126) that the latter 
sum should be £16 188.—a very different figure. As for ‘the bishops 
of Norwich and the abbot of St. Edmund’, neither they nor 
their knights are here so much as mentioned ; the alleged pay- 
ment to thom, ‘in 1158’, is but sheer invention on the part of 
Mr. Rye.* 

Whether’ tho ts Gpstlidy: witht quslenb ep with: medern. names, 
Mr. Rye’s utter carelessness is almost beyond belief. When 
Louis, son of King Philip Augustus, joined the English barons 
in 1216, Mr. Rye speaks of him as ‘King Lewis’;* in his 
chronological list of the ‘Governors’, &o., of Norwich Castle, 
he states * that in ‘ 1362—Sir John Howard had a grant of 
the Constabulary and keeping of the Castle on 3 February, 
1 Edward IV’, but, on the opposite page, that in ‘ 1464—Sir 
John Howard was constituted Constable’.’? Mr. Freeman's 
critic is too negligent of a well-known historian of our own time 
to cite accurately even her name : in three successive paragraphs 
we read of ‘Mr. F. Norgate’, of ‘F. Norgate’, and of ‘ Miss 

* This is dealt with in chapter ii (pp. 5-7) of his treatise. 

* His theory is that because, in Norfolk, ‘much the greater part of the lands 
which owed this service were the lands belonging to churches such as the Bishop 
of Norwich, the Abbot of Bury ’, &c., these services ‘ in carly days were a substitution 
for the active military services expected from lay barons’ (p. 5). This view is, 
obviously, due to mental confusion between non-combatant ecclesiastic and their 
militant knights, Mr. Rye, however, actually imputes this view to myself, citing 
my paper on ‘The Oxford Debate on Foreign Service ' (Feudal England, pp. 528-38), 
ar eh tessa ie his sisters ok Roa 

« On the Pipe Roll of 1190 (31 Hen. 1) Hamo de St. Clair sccounte for the farm of 
Colchester, which was then £40 (Madox, Exchequer, 1711, p. 226, whence Morant 
duly quotes it in his History of Colchester). Mr. Rye makes it ‘ £190 3s." (p. 49 b)! 

* pp. 20, 21, 25. *p. 22 Mr. Rye is responsible for the italic type. 
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Norgate ’,' so that one is not surprised to read, on the next 
page, that, ‘ unluckily’, she ‘does not mention the date’ of the 
attack on Norwich by the Flemings under Hugh Bigod, so that 
‘we are led to guess it from Blomfield’ and ‘Jordan de [sic] 
Fantome’.* Mr. Rye, therefore, cannot éven have heard of the 
great rebellion against Henry II (1173-4).? He proceeds to assert 
that, according to ‘ Angevin Kings, i. 284’, Hugh, ‘ who had 
but a few months before been foremost among the supporters 
of Stephen, seized Norwich Castle’. Yet on the opposite page — 
(and on p. 8) we find this episode assigned to ‘ 1136’ and ‘ F. Nor- 
gate’ asserted by Mr. Rye to state that Stephen took the castle 
from Hugh‘ ‘ and gave the town and borough to his own third 
son, William de Blois ’, who died ‘ soon after the siege of Toulouse 
in 1168’* [sic]. Mr. Rye observes, quite gravely, that ‘there 
is great confusion here’!* Mrs. Armitage is carefully named 
‘ Miss Armitage’ throughout’ in each reference to her valuable 
work on Early Norman Castles (1912). It is not, therefore, 
surprising that Freeman's critic should write : 

Mins [sic] Armitage (loc. cit.) states that we find from Domesday that 
no less than 113 houses ‘ were destroyed for the site of the Castle’, but 
I cannpt trace any such entry (Norwich Castle, p. 8). 


There is nothing to show to what passage ‘loc. cit.’ refers, 
but on p. 173, where it is found, the author not only cites the 
Domesday entry, but actually prints it in extenso in a foot-note ! 
Freeman himself does the same.* I have now sufficiently illus- 
trated Mr. Rye’s methods. When he asserts that ‘ Freeman’s 
inaccuracies are indeed almost innumerable ’,* we can safely reply 
that his own inaccuracies are here incomperably worse: he 
wildly discharges his assertions in the hope, apparently, that no 
one will trouble to test their accurecy. Indeed, he has himself 
admitted that this is the method he employs; he tells ua in an 
ingenuous passage that— 


ip is * p. 19. 

* It is, no doubt, not easy to follow the chronology in Misa Norgate’s work, but in 
this case (ii. 155-6) she appends a foot-note, in which the capture of Norwich is assigned 
to ‘this summer of 1174°, and Jordan Fantome is charged with misdating it. Her 
“map to illustrate the rebellion of 1173-4’ will be found facing p. 149 of vol. ii. 

*p. 18. 

* The date of the Toulouse campaign was 1159 (not 1168). Mr. Rye states that— 
* By F. Norgate and others ' William ‘ has been called the natural son of Stephen, but 
I think there is no warrant for this’ (p. 18). This mistake has been sometimes made ; 
but not, so far as I know, by Miss Norgate (see Angevin Kings, i. 430, 469). 

_* See pp. 18, 21. The fearful confusion here is due to Mr. Rye, who first deals 
with Hugh Bigod’s retention of the castle against Stephen in ‘1136’ (p. 18), then with 
pines ese eine nt 1155-6 ', and finally (p. 19) with its capture in ‘1174’, 

w troduces ts resistance to Stephen, early in his reign, all over again | 

* pp. 5, 8, 12, 13, 17. 

* Norman Conquest (1871), iv. 67-8. Domesday re ts the phrase ‘ pations 
castelli’ (ii. 116). hi ics re 
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Of making of mistakes there is no end. Am I not competent to say 
this, having made so many myself? But luckily not many have yet been 
found out, for people don’t often verify their own references, let alone 


yours. 


It is, no doubt, perfectly true that historians cannot be expected 
to test his statements in detail ; but on this he has, here at last, 
relied once too often. When he boasts that no one has ventured 
to answer his defence of the ‘ Chronicle ’ in 1871," his fatal rashness 
betrays him: when he asserts, of Freeman’s rejection of the 
‘Eudo’ legend, that ‘further consideration (and possibly 
a perusal of my article in defence of the Chronicle, printed in 
1871) seems to have changed his opinion once more ’,* his asser- 
tion is contrary to fact. 

It is simply and absolutely untrue (1) ‘that Freeman, before 
he died, practically withdrew his case against the Chronicle’ ; * 
(2) that ‘ he trims and modifies his opinion ’ of it ‘ very greatly ’ ; * 
(3) that the Chronicle’s statement * that at ‘a great assembly 
of nobles’ in Normandy ‘the Duke finds only Hubert [de Rye) 
willing to perform the embassy’ is ‘confirmed by Freeman 
himself’ ;’ (4) that Freeman ‘overlooked’ the Domesday 
entry as to Ash; (5) that * this terrible error of Freeman arose 
because he . . . did not trouble to look up the entry in the text 
itself’; (6) that ‘it was unaccountably omitted’ in ‘ Ellis’s 
Domesday (ii. 250)’ ;* (7) that Eudo ‘sat on a commission 
with ’ William de Pont de l’Arche in 1072, as Mr. Rye claims to 
have discovered ; (8) ‘ that besides Ash, Eudo held other posses- 
sions in England before the Conquest’.’ This last is perhaps 
the worst case of all: it illustrates to perfection Mr, Rye’s 
methods. The extremely definite statement in his ‘ Chronicle’ 
that Edward gave to Hubert’ ‘his matmionin Mesce*--(the 
Hampshire Ash) is of the utmost importance as a test of 
its veracity. It seems to be, if true, the only evidence that 
supports Hubert’s alleged embassy. Mr. Rye, accordingly, 
charges Freeman here with a ‘terrible error’ and Ellis with 
‘unaccountably ’ omitting the Domesday evidence confirming 
the gift ;"* he falsely adds that ‘ Freeman seems later to have 
found out his own mistake’ (ibid.). As a matter of fact, far 


' Norfolk Songs, Stories, and Sayings (1897), p. 92. 

* * No answer appearing to my defence ' (p. 36 b). 

+ p. Wa, ‘p. 37 b. * p. 37a, * 33a. 

* p. 40b. What Mr. Rye has to prove is that this assembly was held and that 
Hubert took his alleged action at it. The events at Guildford long before (i.o. in 1036) 
are not denied, but do not in any way confirm the tale of Hubert’s action at this 
alleged assembly. 

* What Mr. Rye here means is Ellis’s ‘Introduction’ to Domesday; but the 
reference (ii. 250) is wrong, and the alleged omission is an unfounded charge. 

* p. 44a; cf. p. Sha, * p. 38a. 4 p. 40b 
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from overlooking the Domesday entry on Ash, Freeman at least 
as far back as 18741 gave an English version of this entry,’ 
which shows Ash ‘ as held by Hubert’s son, Eudo, but which was 
held T. R. EB. by a tenant of Karl Harold’. In Mr. Rye’s version, 
the italicized portion of this entry is suppressed. Instead of 
corroborating his Chronicle’s statement, it actually proves that 
statement to be false. For it proves that neither Hubert nor 
Eudo held Ash before the Conquest. 

Again, instead of finding out (as Mr. Rye alleges) ‘ his own 
mistake ’, his ‘ terrible error’, later on, Freeman resolutely and . 
quite rightly rejected Hubert’s alleged embassy in 1882 and 
1883, no less confidently than he had done in 1874.‘ _ 

It is perhaps on account of the enormous use that Mr. Rye 
has made of the Regesta Regum that he has gratefully refrained 
from setting Mr. Davis also in the pillory, together with Freeman 
and myself. For we are all alike guilty of preferring the evidence 
of Lanfranc to that of his precious ‘Chronicle’. Lanfranc, it 
is true, was on the spot in 1075 and was in charge of the general 
operations when Norwich Castle fell: of the date or authorship 
of the ‘Chronicle’ we know absolutely nothing. But while, on 
the other hand, Lanfranc tells us who were the three magnates 
left in charge of the royal garrison and ignores Hubert de Rye, 
the ‘ Chronicle ’ alleges that Hubert de Rye was placed in com- 
mand of the garrison. Mr. Rye, therefore, ignores the direct 
statement of Lanfranc and takes his stand on the ‘ Chronicle ’. 
It is expressly on account. of this fat contradiction thet he sete 
himeelf to vindicate * the authorship of the whole document 

‘in an appendix ’.* 

One of the distinctive features of an old-world antiquary is 
that he cannot grasp what is meant by ‘authority’; for him 
one authority is as good as another. I have only room for one 
example. Mr. Rye, we have seen, complains (p. 19) that, because 
Miss Norgate does not, ‘ unluckily ’, mention the date of the 
great rebellion against Henry II (in 1173-4), ‘wo are led to 
guess it from Blomfield, iii, p. 32’, &. Can there be, in theee 
days, any other writer who would instinctively try to ‘ guess’ 
from *‘ Blomfield’ the date of a landmark in English history ? 
The strange thing is that he had only to turn to a paper edited 
by himself (1908) in his Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany,’ to learn 
that this formidable rebellion, which threatened to become 

*a revolution ’, broke out ‘in 1173 ’,* 
* See his preface to 2nd edition of Norman Conquest, vol. iii, for this date. 
* Ibid. p. 694. 


* William Rufus, ii, 463; English Towns and Districts, p. 410, 
* Bee above, *p. i. 


* pp. 33-52. * Second Series, part 3, p. 21. 
* Mr. Killick, the author, naturally referred to Stubbs for the date. 


‘ 
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It has fallen chiefly to Freeman to deal with this legend 
of Eudo and his father Hubert de Rye. Others, however, when 
referring to it, have expressed a similar opinion: Mr. L. W. 
Vernon Harcourt, in 1907, printed from the Cottonian MS. 
part of what he termed ‘ the Colchester tract’, as ‘ of very uncer- 
tain authority ’, and observed that, in it, ‘the story of how Eudo 
acquired his office from Fitz-Osbern’ is ‘an obvious fabrication’ ;* 
in the same year Mr. R. C. Fowler, of the Public Record Office, 
wrote of the Colchester story, that ‘Much of this appears to be 
fiction’ ;* lastly, in 1911, Dr. Armitage Robinson approached 
the question from another poiut of view, in an appendix to 
his Gilbert Crispin.on ‘ the early charters of St. John’s Abbey, 
Colchester ’.2 His sweeping exposure of ‘ the Colchester forgery * 
and ‘the Colchester fabricator’, ‘the compiler or compilers of 
these forgeries’, suggests a probable origin for the Colchester 
legend, of which he only says that ‘ it is difficult to distinguish 
between fact and fiction in Eudo’s story’. When, therefore, 
we seek to discover a probable date for the fabrication of the 
legend, we may perhaps find a clue in the late period suggested 
by Dr. Armitage Robinson for the forged Colchester charters. 
I gather that, in his opinion, ‘ the Colchester forgery ’, as he styles 
the charter of 1119, in its present form cannot be earlier than 
the fourteenth century. He points out that ‘there can be no 
doubt that the Colchester fabricator had the so-called third charter 
of Edward the Confessor as his authority ’ when he concocted the 
charter to St. John’s Abbey in its present form. 

I would suggest that when Dr. Armitage Robivr«. arrives 
at his conclusion that ‘the compiler or compilers of these [Col- 
chester) forgeries must have had’ access to genuine documents, 
which ‘ furnished the necessary histori¢al setting’, he supplies, 
however unintentionally, a possible clue to the method by which 
this legend was concocted. For instance, the introduction of. 
William de Pont de |’Arche as in charge of the royal treasury 
at Winchester in 1087 was doubtless suggested by the fact that, 
at Stephen's accession (1135), an officer of the same name held 
the same office and played the same part as in the legend of 
Eudo.* On the other hand, it is from William of Malmesbury, 

* His Grace the Steward and the Trial of Peers, pp. 15, 39. 

* Victoria County History, Essex, ii. 93 a. 

* pp. 156-66, *p. 138. 

* Op. cit., pp. 150-62 In my Commune of London and other Studice (p. 318) I heve 
suggested that the ‘ Modus tenendi Parliamentum ’, in its present form, dates from 
no carlier period than ¢. 1386, 

* Bee my Geoffrey de Mandevill2. At the intervening accession of Henry I, in 1100, 
the post was held by William of Breteuil, who, however, opposed Henry's demand for 
the treasure (see William Rufus, ii. 346, 680). Freeman speaks of ‘ the Conqueror’s 
hoard * at Winchester in 1087 (ibid. i. 17, 21), and again of ‘ the hoard at Winchester’ 
in 1100 (ii. 340, 346, 348, 349), and is followed in this by Mr. Davis (Zngland under the 
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apparently, that the ‘Chronicle’ derives its mention of the 
Winchester treasure being handed over to Rufus (and Eudo).' 

It is impossible, however, to reconcile the order of events as 
given in the ‘ Chronicle’ with that which Freeman deduced from 
the chroniclers of the time. The two vutstanding dates are 
8 September, when Rufus left his father’s deathbed at Rouen, 
and 26 September, when he was crowned at Westminster. 
Between these two dates, wrote Freeman, he went, on landing, to 
Winchester,* and thence, possibly, to Canterbury, after which he 
was crowned. He then returned to Winchester and obtained pos- 
session of the treasury.* narrative in Mr. Rye’s ‘ Chronicle’ 
contains, it appears to tne, one outetanding abeurdity. After 
the seizure of tlie royal treneeré, we hear no more of William ; 
Eudo fills the stage. He secures, for the new king, Dover, 
Hastings, and Pevensey, and, until he returas to Winchester, hoe 
keeps the Conyueror’s death a most profound secret. As a 
matter of fact, the news of that event is known to have spread 
like wildfire : to assert that Eudo kept it secret is most obviously 
absurd. 

It would be sheer waste of\time to discuss this legend further ; 
but there are still a few points which should not be passed over. 
At the outset of his ‘ vindication’ of the Chronicle’s authority, 
Mr. Rye complains of the ‘.very unreasoning and determined 
prejudice’ of Freeman and myself, ‘ about’ 1871, ‘ against this 
document’, and proceeds to quote instances from our writings. 
The earliest of mine from which he quotes is of 1892. He does 
not state from which of Freeman’s works his two quotations are 
taken, but they will be found in his William Rujus (ii. 463), 
which was published in 1882. Our,‘ quasi-literary partnership ’, 
as he terms it, is illustrated by the dates ; for I did not begin to 
deal with the ‘legend’ till several years after Freeman had 
finished doing so. The point, however, that I wish t make is 
that, although he quotes these passages twice over,* he refrains 
from mentioning the name or date of the work from which he 
quotes. Had he done so, his readers must have seen that his 
insistent allegation that Freeman, ‘ before he died, practically 
withdrew his case’, could not possibly be true; for William 
Normans and Angevins, p. 70); but Mr. Poole has explained (Exchequer in the Twelfth 
Century, pp. 21-2) since then, that ‘ the word “ hoard ” is never found asa designation 
of the king's treasure or treasury. . . . The statement about the “ hoard”. , 
to be due to Freeman '. 

* *Claves thesaurorum nactus est’, says William (see William Rufus, i. 22 0. ; 
ii, it rg * Claves thesauri Wintonie suscipiunt ’, we read in the Chronicle. 
"p17. One must admit that Freeman's narrative, though full, is by no means 
clear. That of Mr. Davis is far clearer. He holds that William, on landing, ‘ made 


- it his first concern to seize the royal hoard at Winchester * (p. 70). 
* pp. 36 b, 38 b. 
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Rufus, instead of appearing ‘ about’ 1871, was not published 
till several years after the Norman Conquest, namely in 1882. 

The point on which one has to insist is that instead of with- 
drawing his rejection of the ‘Chronicle’, as Mr. Rye alleges,’ 
Freeman, on the contrary, denounced it ‘even more vigorously 
in his William Rufus (1882) than in his Norman Conquest. 
Mr. Rye contrives to give the opposite impression by first quoting 
from the former work, though carefully abstaining from giving 
its date or even its name. He then asserts that ‘later on, as 
will be seen in the following pages, he trims and modifies this 
opinion very greatly’. This is not only contrary to fact but 
obviously impossible, as the dates of his works show.’ In 1885 
the late Mr. Chester Waters wrote of the ‘Chronicle’ that he 
was ‘the first to expose its untrustworthy and unhistorical 
character ’,? and that he had ‘ maintained in 1871 that it was 
not to be relied on ’, being ‘ a discredited authority’. Mr. Rye’s 
mental confusion is so absolutely hupeless that he cannot even 
quote accurately his own ‘Chronicle’. For instance, he sets 
himself ‘to tabulate all the important statements made in it’, 
with ‘ the independent facts which corroborate’ each of them. 
The third of these ° is ‘ thet the intermediary requesting Edward 
[sic] to send a message was a merchant called Goscelin, of Win- 
chester’. What the ‘Chronicle’ does state is that Edward 
took the initiative by sending this Goscelin to William !* As to 
the alleged corroboration of this important statement, Mr. Rye 
finds it in the Domesday proof that ‘there was a Gozelin 
who held much property in Hants, and a Goscelinus also held 
in Norfolk’.’ As to the only ‘important’ statement, namely 

tp. 37. 

+ Prooman’s English Towns and Districts was published in 1843, byt the address 
therein, in which he mentions the ‘ Chronicle ' (p. 410), is only, he explains, « reprint 
of one delivered in 1876. Moreover, he there denounces the ‘ Chronicle’ as ‘ highly 
mythical in all points bearing on general history’, and dismisnes ‘ the embassies on 
which Hubert is sent between William and Eadward' as simply one ‘among the 
Norman legends of the Conquest ’. 

* Academy, 27 June 1885. 

* I do not commit myself to acceptance of all this writer's statements, as I think 
his knowledge was overrated. Indeed, he asserted (May 1885), in the same organ, 
that ‘Ralph fite Hubert de Rie figures in Domesday as Constable of Nottingham 
Castle’, a statement which I at once denied (Academy, 13 June 1885). Admitting his 
error, he then alleged that his * statement was originally taken from ° the Colchester 
‘Chronicle’, according to which Ralph's ‘ brother Adam had charge of the Tower 
of Norwich after the banishment of Ralph de Waer in 1076 (ibid., °7 June). This 
was a fresh error; for the ‘Chronicle’, as Mr. Rye insists, assigns this appointment 


not to Adam, but to his brother Hubert. 

* p. 38a. 

* See p. 33a, *Eadward’, says Freeman, (in the Chronicle) ‘sends Goscelin, 
a merchant of Winchester, ... on ® message to Duke William.’ The ' 


(i intcrnuntine) veut in retara to Edward was (soys the Chronicle) Mubert de Rie 
* p. 40b. 
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that Edward sent him as his envoy to William, there is no 
corroboration at all." 

Long although thie paper te, ond geldvbiad ai'Sh°hW waste 
of time, which might be better employed, in rebutting his argu- 
ments one by one, and showing ‘ how unfair and unreliable ’— 
to quote Mr. Rye’s own phrase *—are the statements in his 
‘ viadication ’ of the ‘ Chronicle’, it must be remembered that, 
were he right in asserting its story to be true, we should have to 
accept its evidence as a contribution of importance to the English 
history of the time. As Mr. Waters pointed out (in 1885), it ‘ is 
quoted with confidence by Palgrave, and every other historian 
of the period except Freeman’. This, no doubt, explains the 
wrath of Mr. Walter Rye and his attempt to show, now that 
‘Freeman is dead’,* that he ‘ practically withdrew his case 
against the Chronicle’. I agree entirely with Freeman’s con- 
clusion, in his William Rufus,‘ that ‘ the share taken by Eudo 


in the accession of William seems to be pure fiction ...to be 
wholly mythical ’, 


It is in short a family legend devised in honour of the house of Rye. 
The same part is played in two successive generations ; the father secures 
the crown for the elder William, the son for the younger. 


The exaltation, in these monastic stories, of the pious founder 
and his relatives is no uncommon feature; in the Colchester 
case it may have had some special object. It was possibly 
intended to explain the favour alleged to be shown to Eudo and 
his abbey by the Crown in its charters, where they were spurious. 
Those who can speak with authority on the language of the 
time could tell us whether such a phrase as that Eudo received | 
his stewardship ‘ pro sui patrie suaeque ® in regalem familiam 
devotione ’"—which Mr. Rye renders as ‘for the devotion of his 
father and himself to the royal family’ ‘—was even possible at the 
time. 

In all my own experience | remember no such instance of 
absolutely reckless inaccuracy as that of which, in this paper, 
I have given conclusive proof. One can only assume that 
Mr. Walter Rye, when he thus set himself to expose what he 
terms ‘ Freeman's inaccuracies’ [sic] and his ‘glaring errors ’,’ 
cannot possibly have foreseen that the result of this inquiry— 


y  * 1 would lay stress on this illustration of Mr. Rye’s methods because (as I have 
shown above) he similarly claims that the Chronicle's next statement (no. 4) as to 
“the great assembly of nobles, convened * (p. 33a) to consider Edward's message, 
‘is confirmed by Freeman himself’ when ‘ he refers to the massacre of the Normans 
at Guildford * in 1036 (p. ” b). 

*p 38a. * p 37a. * ii, 463-5. 

* This is Mr. Dukinfield hating’ mating (Bene Arch, Trans. viii, 122). 

*p. 3a ' p. 37a, 
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for which he claimed ‘a right to ask’ me'—would be to 
demonstrate his own errors, his infinitely worse inaccuracy. 
There are cases in which his carelessness produces sheer nonsense. 
For instance, after expressing at the outset surprise ‘that no 
one has hitherto attempted to seriously write # history of so 
well known # building as Norwich Cestle ’, we find in the chapter 
on ‘ The Fabric and Repairs ’ this piece of serious history : ? 


1350. Norwich to send 60 armed men to Norwich (Foedera). 


On the opposite page we find my own Geoffrey de Mandeville 
cited for the allegation that ‘ Ralph de Belphago (Bella fago) 
appears as sheriff temp. Hy. I (1100-54)’, although I do not 
name the reign or imagine that Henry died in ‘ 1154’! More 
serious is the allegation in what Mr. Rye terms his ‘Chapter VIII’.* 
This ‘chapter’ is wholly devoted to an attack upon my paper 
on ‘ The Early Sheriffs of Norfolk’ in the pages of this Review.‘ 
He there deliberately charges me with having ‘ omitted’ in my 
paper the name of Robert Fitz Walter, although I name him 
(as sheriff) more than a dozen times in all.' How is one to deal 
with charges that are at absolute variance with fact ? Mr. Rye’s 
persistence in this practice is shown in his next sentence, where 
he states that ‘the entry in the Ramsey cartulary * shows that 
his [{i.e. Robert Fitz Walter's} date must have been at least 
eight. years earlier than Dr. Round guessed [sic] it’. I do not 
‘guess’ my facts: I leave that to Mr. Rye. The reader will 
find, on referring to my paper,’ that I cite the Pipe Roll 
of 1130 * as proving the date at which Robert went out of office 
(namely Michaelmas 1129 *). 

It is difficult to speak in temperate language of the direct 
misstatements in Mr. Rye’s charges ‘or‘of the patronizing fashion 
in which he puts them forward. .There are cases in which they 
only need to be printed opposite the facts. Here, for instatice, 
is his definite charge that I have omitted the names of sheriffs 
whom my paper duly mentions. 




































* Ibid. p16 
* pp. 28-9. * Ante (October 1920), xxxv. 481 ff. 
* pp. 481, 482, 483, 484, 485, 486, 468. I ‘nientioned at the very ontset (p. 481) 
the tenure of the by this Robert and his sons, and gave « reference to 
the paper in which I had dealt with them more fully. 

* i.e. vol. i, pp. 148-9, where the document of ‘ 1114-23", relied on by Mr. Rye, 
had been duly quoted by me (enée, xxv. 481, n. 2). 

’ p 482 

* And the Deputy Keoper’s 3let Report. 

* Dr. Jossopp, as I there showed, wrongly named him as sheriff in ‘ 1131"; I have 
given examples of this mistake in my article on ‘Early Pipe Rolls’ (ente, xxxvi, 329). 
Evidently Mr. Rye obteina hie phrase ‘ at least eight years’ by dedacting 1123 from 
‘1131. Obviously Robert might have been sheriff not only in 1128-9, but some 
} cars earlier as well. 
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At the great Kentford gathering 
of the magnates of the adjacent 
counties in 1080 (Ing. Com. Cant. 
p. xvii—not, as in Davis, Regesta, 
32, p. 17 [sic]}—there was present 
‘ Walterus pro Rodgero et Roberto 
vicecom’’, whom Mr, Davis iden- 
tifies (ibid.) as ‘ sheriffs [of Norfolk 
and Snuffolk]’. It would be too 
speculative, save in a foot-note, to 
suggest that this Walter, acting, 
Mr. Morris writes (p. 157), as 
‘a deputy’, was father of Robert 
Fitz Walter, sheriff under Henry I. 
—Anle, xxxv. 488, note 9. 


EUDO DAPIFER’ January 


Dr. Round makes no attempt to 
identify the earliest sheriffs of all, 
viz. Roger and Robert or their 
deputy Walter, whose names appear 
on 2nd April, 1088 in an enquiry . .. 
which is printed in Davis Regista 
[sic], No. 22, p. 32. 

In fact he does not mention them 
at all, so the reference may have 


-slipped him. . . . Dr. Round . . . 


does not even mention this Roger, 
or indeed any of the earlier sheriffs, 
so his article is very disappointing, 
&e., ke... . : 





Next comes Robert Fitz Walter. 

. . He is mentioned in ancther of 
Mr. Round’s papers, but is also 
omitted in the present article.— 
Norwich Castle, p. 28. 
Two more of his reckless crrors are here the whole sum of my 
critic's contributions to our knowledge: the right date is 
1080, not ‘1088’, and the number in Mr. Davis’s book is, 
not ‘ 22’, but 122." As for the charge that I do not mention ‘ any 
of the earlier sheriffs’, I expressly stated at the outset * that 
I only set myself * to supplement the information,’ in Mr. Morris's 
learned paper* on the sheriff ‘in the early Norman period ’,‘ 
where, for instance, Roger Bigod’s shrievalty of East Anglia is 
fully dealt with. I also explained at the outset that one of the “ 
points I desired to illustrate was ‘the system of hereditary 
(or quasi-hereditary) tenure of certain shrievalties’, and this 
I did in the case of Norfolk.* ‘I do not see’, Mr. Rye observes 
of William, ‘ why he is called “ hereditary sheriff” ’ by Stapleton.’ 
Yet my article (pp. 491-2) makes it clear.* 

More serious is his treatment of Robert son of Walter, a sheriff 
) It is correctly cited by Mr. Morris (ante, xxxiii. 157, n. 94). 
® Ante, xxxv. 481. * Ante, xxxiii, 145-75. 


« Mr. Rye complains (p. 28) of my omitting names which, he admits, I had else. 
where mentioned. 


* I do not admit having ‘ignored Hugh le Bigod himself the sheriff of 1156-7’ 
(p. 28) ; for he is also ignored by Eyton, as sheriff of Norfolk, and the Pipe Roll of 1157 
(3 Her. IT) shows that he then only accounted de reteri firma. My paper (ante, xxxv. 
489) shows that William ‘ de Caisneto’ was sheriff from Easter 1157 till Michaclmas 
1163. I have dealt fully with the shrievalties of his father, his elder brother, himeslf, hia 
sona, and his son-in-law, Robert Fitz Roger—whom Mr. Rye wrongly styles ‘ Robert 
Fitz Robert’ in one place (ante, xxxv. 492, n. 5). This William, Mr. Rye asserts, was 
sheriff 1156-62" (p. 18). * He certainly was sheriff from 1156 and [sic] 1163” (p. 14). 
If so, how could Hugh be ‘ sheriff 1156-7’ ? 

* Ante, xxxv. 492, 495-6, pit 

* Mr. Rye admits (p. 29) that a certain entry “ecoms to help the suggestion . . . 
that the Cheynys had some sort of hereditary right in the sherievalty ° {sic}. 
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under Henry I. I have shown above that Mr. Rye charges me 
with having ‘ omitted in the present article’ the name of this 
sheriff,’ though I have there named him more than a dozen 
times, and have shown clearly who he was (pp. 482-5). 

The importance of dating (so far as possible) and identifying 
‘carly sheriffs is so great that I need offer no apology for making 
absolutely clear Mr. Rye’s confusion of two men who were 
named Robert Fitz Walter—the more so as he now fully admits 
his own confusion on the subject. In my paper I pointed out 
(p. 482) that the earlier Robert, ‘ sheriff of East Anglia’, has 
‘ been confused by some with the “ Marshal of the Army of God ” 
in 1215, or at least assumed to have been a member of his great 
baronial house’. Yet, as I there observed, ‘ the latter Robert 
died about a century later than the sheriff of East Anglia’. 
Mr. Rye, who has thus confused them, does not venture to 
deny it: indeed, he thus fully admits it in his reply to my 
paper :* 

My mistake arose through my confusing Robert Fitz Walter (de 
Cheyny) with another Robert Fitz Walter (de Clare). 

Just so. But even in this admission we detect a fresh crror ; 
for it was not the earlier Robert Fitz Walter, but his wife who was 
a Cheyny (de Caineto).* 

As I have written more than any one on the great family of 
Clare, I desire to make it absolutely clear what is here the point 
at issue. As I accurately stated : ° 


Mr. Walter Rye of Norwich has plunged the evidence in confusion. 
Although he knows that the Clares, a great baronial house, were quite 
distinct from the Cleres, a local Norfolk family, he asserts that in 1166 
Ralph de Clere held Filby of John, son of Robert Fitz Walter, i.e. de Clare, 
and bases a theory thereon. 


For this ¥ there accurately cited ‘ his Norfolk Families (1911), 
pp. 103, 104-5’, At the top of p. 103 we read : 
Clare. The baronial family of de Clare bore Or three chevronels gu. 


The family is there disposed of in three lines. On p. 104 (after 
several other families) we find : 

Clere of Ormesby and Blickling, a Visitation family, used arms in 1460 
Arg. on a fess az. three eaglets displayed, &c. 

For my statement above, which is strictly accurate, as 
I have here shown, ‘there is’, Mr. Rye has asserted in this 
Review (January 1921), ‘no foundaiion ’ ! * 

1 p. 28. 

* This is the sheriff whose name Mr. Rye charges me with omitting, 

* p. 29, 

+ See my paper, ante, xxxv. 464. § Ante, xxxv. 485. * Ante, xxxvi. 160, 
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Within three months of the appearance of this so-called 
‘correction’, Mr. Rye, who had thus lightly accused me of 
a deliberate misstatement, made the astounding admission that 
my paper contained, on this point, ‘deserved criticisms’ of 
what he had written and that I had ‘rightly corrected’ him 
‘for having tried to show a connexion between ’ the two families ! 
Nay, we even read that he was ‘ doubly wrong ’. 

Here are his own words : 


His [Dr. Round’s] article! is very disappointing, and it is chiefly made 


up of severe and, in two cases, deserved criticisms of the writings of the 
late Dr. Jessopp and myself. 


































The only items of value in the article are that it demolishes Dr. Jessopp's 
statement . . . and that he [i.c. myself] rightly corrects me for having tried 
to show a connection between the baronial house of Clare [and the family 
of Clere ?}* by stating that Robert Fitz Walter, . . . who before 1166 gave 
Filby to Ralph de Clere, was himself of the baronial family of Clare.* 


Even here Mr. Rye is guilty of introducing a fresh blunder ; 
for what he actually wrote, on p. 105, was that the Cleres ‘ may 
be descended from the noble family of Clere’! He himself 
however, proceeded to assert, of them, that 


The first undoubted ancestor of this family was Robert Clere alias 
Cleriz of Stokesby, in 1316.4 











I will now resume the quotation from his reply to my article. 


Here I was doubly wrong, for this Robert Fitz Walter has been proved 
not to be of the house of Clare and the donation was from a William 
Fitz Walter [sic]. My mistake arose through my confusing Robert Fitz 
. Walter (de Cheyny) § with another Robert Fitz Walter (de Clare), the leader 
of the Barons in 1215, . . . I find it was very careless of me not to notice 
the wide division of dates.* 


Now what is the upshot ‘of all this? Mr. Rye has confused, 
by his own admission, Robert Fitz Walter, sheriff of Norfolk in 
the days of Henry I,’ with the famous Robert Fitz Walter, the 
baronial leader, who died in 1235-6. On this supposed identity— 
and on this alone—he has based a theory that ‘ Ralph de Clere 
was himself .of the baronial family of Clare’.* This was his 
basic error,® and this he fully admits. As he abandons the 


' Ante, xxxv, 481-96. __ 
* This addition is required, in order to make sense of Mr. Ryc's statement. 
* This erroneous statement is found on p. 106 of Mr. Rye’s Norfolk Families. 


It follows immediately on the passage cited (ante, xxxvi. 160) in’ his so-called ‘ correc- 
tion’ of me! The reader should look up this reference. 























































* p. 105. * The sheriff under Henry I. 
* 2 * discrepancy of dates’. Mr. Rye’s English is at fault again. Norwich Castle, 
p. 29. * He was son of Walter de Caen, See my paper, anfe, xxxv. 482. 





* p. 20. * Ante, xxxv. 482, n. 1, 485. 
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premiss, he must also abandon his conclusion. But this is not 
Mr. Rye's way. Forced to abandon his premiss, which he now 
dismisses as a ‘guess’, he thinks, we read,' that he will be able 
‘to prove, in a paper now in preparation ’, that his ‘ guess (sic) 
that the Cleres of Ormesby were offshoots of the Baronial family 
was @ correct one, although founded on s mistaken premiss’ ! * 
The reader may be safely left to draw his own conclusion from 
the endless gyrations of this elusive antiquary, who first admits 
that he is ‘ doubly wrong ’, and then announces that he is going 
to prove that his ‘ guess * was right | 

Mr. Rye’s treatment of Freeman is a very serious matter. 
If and where it can be proved that Freeman has erred in his 
statements, let them by all means be corrected ; I myself should 
be the last to deny one’s right todoso. Considering, however, that 
‘ Freeman is dead ’* and cannot vindicate himself, denunciation 
of his statements in this reckless manner is, surely, inconsistent 
with the decencies of controversy. I have shown, in case 
after case, that it is not he, but his critic, whose errors need 
correction and whose charges, when they are tested, again 
and again collapse. To test them, one by one, needs infinite 
patience and a grievous expenditure of time. Mr. Rye, 
no doubt, is right, at least, in relying on the fact that few 
historians would test them at such a cost ; for ‘ luckily ’, in his 
own words, ‘people don’t often verify their own references, 
let alone yours’. oem, Regereey eee wees 5 heew' neve 
done. 

When one has made all allowance for his incorrigible carcless- 
ness, for haste, and for mental confusion, there remains a residue 
of statement, which can only be accounted for by his curious 
vehemence. Those who have read my paper will have realized 
that this is so. It is his avowed objeet to vindicate the ‘Chranide’, 
as he terms it, and, in order to attain this object, he does not 
hesitate to allege that ‘Freeman, before he died, practically 
withdrew his case against the Chronicle’.‘ As this is absolutely 
contrary to fact, he built up a theory that Freeman began by 
rejecting ite evidence, but ‘later on’ changed his view.’ Twice 
over he cited passages from William Rufus, as setting forth the 
view originally held by Freeman, and then relied on his Norman 
Conquest * as proving his recantation! In order to conceal the 
fact that the latter was the earlier (not the later) of these two 
works, he was careful to leave unmentioned the date and even 
the name of Freeman’s William Rufus! ‘Freeman’, he writes, 
‘in his first edition [sic] expressed himeelf fiercely against the 


tp ae ‘ * p20 * p, 37. 
* p 37b. * pp 36 b, 90 * p a7 b. 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. COXLV, D 
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authenticity of the Colchester Chronicle.’ There was never but 
one edition of William Rufus |! 

I have here selected this example of Mr. Rye’s methods 
because it will hardly be considered necessary that I should give 
more. No historian, I think, will doubt that I have settled once 
for all the question of the authenticity of this wild narrative 
and of Freeman’s attitude towards it. In (1) his Norman Conquest, 
in (2) his William Rufus, and in (3) his English Towns and Districts 
—that is to say, down to 1883—he continuously denounced the 
‘authenticity of the tale, finally (1882-3) denouncing the exploite 
of Hubert and Eudo de Rye therein as ‘legend’, as ‘ wholly 
mythical’, as ‘pure fiction’, as ‘simply taking their place 
among the Norman legends of the Conquest’. The ‘legend of 
Eudo Dapifer ’ is laid to rest at last. J. H. Rounp. 


‘ p. 38 b. The two passages which he here cites are taken (the reader, will dis- 
cover) from William Rufus, ii. 463, but the name of that work is omitted. 





A Petition to Boniface VIII from the 
Clergy of the Province of Canterbury 
im 1297 


T the assembly of the clergy of the province of Canterbury 
which met in London at the New Temple on 10 August 
1297, to discuss the question of making a grant to the king,' it 
was decided to present a petition ‘touching the common good 
of the clergy and of the kingdom’ to Pope Boniface VIII,* 
which was mainly a plea for relief from heavy and increasing 
financial burdens. 

The first article of the petition dealt with the excessive amount 
of the procurations which were demanded by the cardinals of 
Albano and Palestrina. On 13 February 1295 Boniface VIII had 
given these French cardinals a commission to make peace between 
- England and France, and, as was usual when the pope sent a 
legate, they had the power of levying procurations.* Nominally 
the levy was to pay the cost of the mission, but in reality it was 
a source of revenue for the papal exchequer ; before the cardinals 
left Rome Boniface VIII appointed a firm of papal bankers, 
the Clarenti of Pistoia, which had partners residing in France 
and England, to receive peoourations levied _by the cardinals, 
and to make payments to them for their necessary expenses." 

The cardinals landed at Dover on 24 June, where they were 
met by the prior of the cathedral church of Canterbury and the 
abbot of St. Augustine’s, who escorted them to Canterbury.’ 
The cardinal of Albano spent the night at St. Augustine’s, 
and the cardinal of Palestrina in the archbishop’s palace, and 
on the morrow both visited the shrine of St. Thomas before 
they set out on their journey to London. The archbishop met 
them at Harbledown and rode with them to Ospringe, and on 


' See Church Quarterly Review, October 1915, p. 109. 

' Archiepiscopal Registers of Canterbury, Winchelsey, fos. 309", 310. 

* Calendar of Papal Letters, i. 562; Bartholomaci de Cotton Historia Anglicana, 
ed H. R. Luard (Rolls Ser.), pp. 282, 287-9; Registres de Boniface VIII, ed. Digard 
(Ecoles Frangaises d’ Athénes et de Rome), i. 247. 

* Cal. of Papal Letters, i. 563; Registres de Boniface V 111, i. 247. 

* Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury, ed. Stubbs (Rolls Ser.), ii. 311. 
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the next day he left them near Gillingham. On their arrival 
in London they probably lodged with the papal collector, Geoffrey 
of Vezano, who had a permanent office for the collection of 
Peter’s pence and other dues.' 

On 8 July they issued a mandate for the collection of pro- 
curations in which it was stated that they had examined trust- 
worthy witnesses, and had learnt from them that when Cardinal 
Ottoboni was in England from 1265 to 1268 he levied a procuration 
of six marks each year from archbishops and bishops, abbots, priors, 
deans, provosts and archdeacons, rural deans and other prelates 
and ecclesiastical persons, the religious and others, their chapters 
and convents both of orders which were exempt from episcopal 
visitation and of those which were subject to it. They appointed 
collectors in every diocese, e.g. in that of London the bishop’s 
official and the dean of St. Paul’s,* in those of Norwich and Ely 
the bishop's official and the savrist of the cathedral monastery,‘ 
and commanded them under pain of excommunication to collect 
the procuration of six marks and pay it over within a month. 
They published the papal bulls about their procurations at an 
assembly of the bishops of the province of Canterbury in London 
on 15 July.° Some of the collectors protested that they could 
find no precedent for the collection of Cardinal Ottoboni’s pro- 
curation and therefore they did not know how to act. In reply 
the cardinals issued a general mandate, dated 25 July, to arch- 
bishops, bishops, and their collectors in every diocese, notifying 
them that they intended to have the procuration of six marks 
from all dignitaries and religious houses as they had previously 
stated.* If, however, any of the religious houses were so burdened 
by poverty that they could not pay, the collectors must require 
the archbishops and bishops to nominate certain rectors of 
parishes who could find the money without difficulty, so that the 
full amount might be got in. 

There is some evidence of opposition to the collectors. On 
25 August the king forbade the bishop of London’s official and 
the dean of St. Paul’s to exact any procuration from the dean 
and chapter of his free chapel of St. Martin-le-Grand,’ and it is 
probable that he protected his free chapels in other dioceses, 
e.g. Hastings. The collectors demanded payment of the procura- 
tion of six marks from the monks of Westminster as well as from 
the abbot, and the monks sent their proctors, Reginald of Hadham 

' Royal Hist. Soc. Trans. (New Ser.), xix. 230, Rev. O. Jensen, * The “ Denarias 
Sancti Petri’ in England’. 

* Cotton, pp. 285-5. * Cal. of Letters Close, 1288-96, p. 423. 

a p. 283, Ecclesic de Bernewelle Liber Memorandorum, ed. J. Willis Clark, 
p. 236. 


* Gervase of Canterbury, ii. 312, ; * Cotton, pp. 180-92. 
* Cal. of Letters Cloec, 1288-96, p. 423. 
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and Ralph of Morden, to the bishop of London’s house on 
10 August. There a notarial instrument was executed in the 
presence of the collectors and other witnesses in which the 
monks asserted that they gave the sum of six marks out of 
courtesy as a mark of reverence to the cardinals, and not because 
& procuration was due from them ; in accordance with the terms 
of a composition made between the chapter and the abbot, the 
abbot was bound to pay the procurations and expenses of all 
papal legates who travelled with ten horses." However, the 
protest was of no avail, for in the roll of the treasurer of the 
convent in 1297 the sum of £22 Os. 10d. is entered as paid for the 
procuration of the cardinals.* The payment of a double pro- 
curation in 1295, i.e. from the chapter as well as from the head 
of the house, is recorded at Canterbury and Worcester as well as 
at Westminster.* 

When the cardinals put their proposals before the king and 
the great council at Westminster on 5 August, he replied that he 
could not make either a truce or a peace with the king of France 
without the consent of the king of the Germans.‘ The chroniclers 
recorded that as the cardinals could not accomplish their business 
they left London for Dover on 14 August; however, they 
actually carried with them letters from the king of that date, 
authorizing them to conclude a truce until All Saints’ Day.* 

The chronicler of Barn@ell entered the receipt for the pro- 
curation paid by his house and observed that the cardinals went 
away ‘wealthy with much money and with palfreys which 
they had got from all the bishops’.* The cardinals had a papal 
privilege enabling them to travel with as many horses as they 
judged necessary for their mission, and to demand them from 
those persons on whom they also levied procurations.’ The 
prior of Norwich had-duly paid-his six marka when he received 
a further demand from the cardinals, dated 13 August, for ten 
marks for the purchase of a baggage horse, to be paid within 
8 fortnight to merchants of the firm of the Ammanati of Pistoia 
on pain of excommunication and other penalties which would be 
enforced by Master John de Luco, canon of St. Paul’s.* 

' Westminster Abbey Muniments, no. 9499 a. 

* Ibid. no, 19838. 1 am indebted to the Rev. H. F. Westlake for this reference, and 
for kindly giving me access to the Westminster Abbey Muniments. 

> Literae Cantuarienses, od. J. B. Sheppard (Rolls Ser.), ii. 174,175; Annales 
Monastici, ed. Luard, iv. 521; Flores Historiarum, ed. Luard, iii. 280; cf. Cotton, 
p. 2¥9. When the head of the house had separate preperty, a double procuration was 
enctaie eg Giana tis Flores Hist., iii. 279, 280. 

* Rymer, Foedera, i. 825. 

* Ecclesie de Bernewelle Liber Memorandorum, pp. 235, 236. 

" Registres de Boniface VIII, ed. Digard, i. 243. 

* Cotton, pp. 292, 293, 
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The cardinals returned to France and made Paris their head- 
quarters, but as the truce which preceded the peace between 
England and France was not signed until 1297, they levied 
procurations not at the flat rate of six marks as in 1295, but at 
fourpence in the mark for the second year, and at threepence 
in the mark for the third year, on the new assessment of the 
spiritualitics and temporalities of the church which was known 
as the Taxation of Pope Nicholas.’ In the second and third 
year they ordered procurations to be ot for the first 
time, from rectors and vicars of parish churches.! 

The effect of this change was that all who were assessed at 
under £240 would pay less than six marks at the rate of four- 
pence, but the bishops and the larger monasteries would be liable 
for a much higher amount, and in fact a heavy supertax was 
imposed upon them. The amount due from the archbishop of 
Canterbury for the second year was over £47, and the bishop 
of Salisbury actually paid £25 for the second year and £18 15e. 0d. 
in the third year as against £4 in the first year. Moreover, at 
a rough estimate the yield of the procurations for the second 
and third year for the two provinces of Canterbury and York 
would be £9,000,‘ an enormous burden to be borne wholly by 
the church for the peace mission of the two cardinals. 

The mandate for the levy for the second year was dated at 
Paris on 9 October 1296, and was addressed to archbishops and 
bishops in England and Wales ; they were ordered to arrange 
for the demand to reach all who were liable within a month of 
receiving the mandate, and the procuration was due to be paid 
within a month of the demand and delivered in London to the 
firm of merchants who-were acting as the cardinals’ agents, the 
Clarenti of Pistoia.’ These merchants had a safe-conduct which 
was renewed from time to time by Edward I, who also issued 
a mandate that all persons who refused to pay procurations should, 
after excommunication, be compelled thereto in due manner.* 
Nevertheless the procurations were in arrear, and on 30 April 
1297 the cardinals wrote from Paris to give the resident papal 
collector, Geoffrey of Vezano, the power to absolve the many 
persons who had incurred the penalty of excommunication for 
non-payment.’ On 22 August 1297 Geoffrey sent a letter to the 
archbishops and bishops urging them to collect the procurations 
and notifying them of his power to absolve offenders; he was 

' Episcopal Registers of Carliele, Halton (Canterbury and York Society), i. 90-4. 

* Archiepiscopal Registers of Canterbury, Reynolds, fo. 80. 

* Episcopal Registers of Salisbury, Simon de Gandavo, fo. 113. 

* Stubbs, Const, Hist. (ed. of 1887), ii. 580. 

* Reg. Carlisle, Halton, i. 90, 81. 

* Cal. of Letters Patent, 1292-1301, pp. 180, 210, ke. 

" Epise. Reg. of Hereford, Swinfeld (Canterbury and York Society), p. 344 
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ready to treat them with gentleness, but he warned them not to 
despise the keys of the church.’ On 5 February 1298 Archbishop 
Winchelsey notified Geoffrey that he would collect the procura- 
tions due from his own diocese for the second and third year, 
and told Geoffrey to addreas himself to the collectors originally 
appointed by the cardinals.* The archbishop was then engaged 
in collecting the tenth granted by his province to repel the 
Scottish invasion,? and it was-not until 7 July 1298 that he 
issued instructions for the collection of these procurations which 
were long overdue.‘ It is possible that he had delayed in the 
hope that the petition to Boniface VIII from the clergy might 
meet with some success. 

The first article of the petition was that the procurations for 
the second and third year should for several reasons be reduced.* 
The clergy urged that this new imposition was most burdensome 
and would become a precedent ; the cardinals had exacted a full 
procuration both from England and from France; the church 
in England was oppressed by many wrongs and was unable to 
find so much money, and the sentences of excommunication 
were so stringently enforced by the cardinals that many of the 
clergy were suffering under them solely for their poverty. Lastly, 
the excessive procuration was recognized to be illegal; Cardinal 
Ottoboni and. other legates were content with the moderate 
procuration of six marks, often they received less, and they never 
attempted to exact it from parish churches. 

The second article of the petition was that the assessment 
of church lands and benefices in 1291, known as the Taxation of 
Pope Nicholas, should be carefully revised; they were then 
assessed above their value, tic value was falling continually, 
and procurations such as those of the cardinals and other con- 
tributions would be levied on this assessment. The clergy 
had some justification for detesting this néW assesament.— in 
the bull of Nicholas IV there was a reservation that the taxa- 
tion should be borne by churches and their rulers without grave 
inconvenience. Even the bishop of Winchester, who to- 
gether with the bishop of Lincoln was responsible to Nicholas IV 
for the making of the assessment, complained to the dean of - 
St. Paul’s and the archdeacon of Wells that their valuation of 
£3,107 Os. 0}d. for the property of his see was much too high, 
and he got a reduction of £129 16s. 2}d.’. The rise in the 

* Ibid. p. 344. 

* Reg. Cant., Winchelsey, fo. 235. 

* Ante, xxxiv. 201-5, R. Graham, ‘ An Ecclesiastical Tenth for National Defence 
in 1298’, * Reg. Cant., Winchelesy, fo. 245°. 

* Ibid. fon. 309°, 310. * Cotton, op. cil., pp. 189, 190. 
pty Episc. Reg. of Winchester, Pontissara (Canterbury and York Society), pp. 197, 
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assessment was in many cases a real grievance, and it can be most 
easily understood by studying the printed texte of the Norwich 
Taxation of Spiritwalities in 1254 in the dioceses of Norwich ' 
and Ely.? In the diocese of Ely the assessment of only a small 
- number of benefices remained the same, and on the higher 
assessments there was a very considerable increase, Haddenham 
rising from 60 marks ta 120, Leverington with the vicarage from 
80 marks to 127} without it, Cottenham from 33 marks to 60, 
Over from! 25 marks to 53. Tle evidence is even more striking 
in other dioceses. In the diocese of Canterbury the parish church 
of Fordwich rose from 1 mark to 10, Sturry from 4} to 20, 
Reculver from 50 to 200; in that of Rochester, Shoreham with 
its chapels was raised from 40 to 80 marks, Northfleet from 40 
to 100, Cliffe from 40 to 110, Sevenoaks, Penshurst, and Chidding- 
stone all from 20 to 50.* In the diocese of Winchester, Wimbledon 
rose from 20 to 60, Merstham from 12 to 35; in that of Chichester, 
Tarring rose from 56} to 80, Stanmer from 7} to 20, [field 
from 6 to 15.4 But though the Taxation of Pope Nicholas 
resulted in the payment of much heavier taxes by the bishops, 
the larger monasteries, and the richer clergy, the burden was 
most severely felt by the poorer parish priests, many of whom 
now became subject to taxation for the first time, e.g. in the 
diocese of Canterbury the vicarages of Rolvenden, Sittingbourne, 
and Newington were raised from 1} marks to 10, of Chilham, 
Northbourne, and Wye from 3 to 10, of Reculver from 3 to 25, 
Ospringe and Tenterden from 3 to 15, Eastchurch from 3 to 20, 
Elham and Lydd from 6 to 25.5 The sympathy of the province 
of Canterbury with their poorer brethren was shown when they 
met in November 1297 to grant a tenth for defence against the 
Scottish invasion ; the archbishop, bishops, deans and chapters, 
and:the heads of monasteries agreed to pay their tenth on the 
Taxation of Pope Nicholas, but the contribution from rectors 
and vicars was levied on the Norwich Taxation of 1254, by which 
most of the poorer clergy were entirely exempted.* Moreover, 
vicarages which had been created between 1254 and 1291 were not 
in the Norwich Taxation, therefore these vicars escaped altogether. 

In the third article of the petition the clergy requested the 
pope to appoint some one living in England te absolve the clergy 
who had incurred the sentence of excommunication by disregard- 
ing the bull Clericis laicos, and thus relieve them from the 
costly procedure of sending a proctor to the papal penitentiary 


' Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society, xvii. 46-157. 

* Ecclewie de Bernewelle Liber Memorandorum, pp. 191-9. 

* Brit. Mus. Add, MS. 6159, fos. 73%-77". 

* [bid. * fbid. 

* Ante, xxiii, 454, R. Graham, ‘ The Taxation of Pope Nicholas IV’. 
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for absolution. When Edward 1 outlawed the clergy on 
30 January 1297 most of them compounded, and so escaped the 
seizure of their property.’ It was represented to the pope that 
many were afraid that they were under excommunication, and 
80 they absented themselves from divine service. 

The last two articles of the petition were directed against 
the proceedings of Geoffrey of Vezano, who was resident 
papal collector in England from 1276 until 1302. The yearly 
amount paid in Peter’s pence to the pope was 299 marks, and 
the contributions from the different dioceses were fixed before 
1133.2 A penny was levied from each household. From the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century the popes made attempts to 
secure the full amount collected from the people.’ Innocent III 
complained that the bishops acquired a thousand marks in collect- 
ing Peter’s pence.’ In 1282 Geoffrey of Vezano received a 
mandate from Pope Martin IV to inquire into the way in which 
Peter’s pence had been collected by archbishops, bishops, and 
other prelates who were said to keep back part of it, and to 
apply such remedy as might be had without scandal. The clergy 
now petitioned that Geoffrey should demand no more from the 
bishops for Peter’s pence than the customary amount; they 
alleged that Gregory V (996-9), or Gregory VI (1045-6), had 
specified it in a bull and suggested that it could be found by 
searching the register. The following papal letter which is 
entered in the register of Simon of Ghent is probably the docu- 
ment which is mentioned in the petition.‘ 

Gregorius servus servorum dei venerabilibus fratribus Cantuariensi 

et Eboracensi archiepiscopis et eorum suffraganeis et dilectis filiis abbatibus 
prioribus archidiaconis eorumque officialibus per regnum Anglie consti- 
tutis ad quos iste littere pervenerint salutem et apostolicam benedictio-' 
nem. Qualiter denarius beati Petri qui debetur camere nostre colligatur 
in Anglia, scilicet in quibus dyocesibua debeatur ne super hoe -dubitari 
contingat presentibus fecimus annotari, sicut in registro sedis apostolice 
continetur. 
The statement of the customary amounts, in which there are two 
trifling clerical errors, follows, and the letter is dated at Orvieto 
on 22 April in the second year of the pope. From internal evidence 
it appears to have been written by Gregory X. The diocese of 
Ely was not created until 1109. Gregory VIII was pope from 
20 October to 17 December 1187, Gregory IX was at Perugia on 
the date of the letter, while Gregory X was actually at Orvieto.” 

* Stubbs, Const. Hist., ii, 135, 136. 

* Royal Hist. Soc. Trans. (New Ser.), xv. 183-8, 206, Rev. O. Jensen, ‘ The 
* Denarius Sancti Petri” in England’. * Ibid. xix. 220, 230. 

* Ibid. p. 229. + Reg. Cant., Wincheleey, fos. 309", 310. 


* Reg. Salisbury, Simon de Gandavo, fo. 184. 
* Cal. of Papal Letters, i. 119, 446. 


‘ 
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It is clear that the archbishops and bishops regarded the differ- 
ence between the sum due to the pope and the total collection 
as a part of their income. In the Sede Vacante Register of the 
diocese of Worcester in 1302 there is an entry that the sum total 
of Peter’s pente yearly was £34 12s. 7}d., of which £10 5s. 0d. 
was paid to the pope, so the bishop had £24 7s. 74d." In the later 
years of the thirteenth century in the diocese of Ely, Peter's 
pence reached a total of £15 or over, and £5 was paid to the pope.” 
There are entries in the Pipe Rolls showing the amount collected 
for Peter’s pence during the vacancy of bishoprics and the 

’ profit to the exchequer after the fixed sum was paid over for the 
pope ; the most striking was in the case of the diocese of York 
in 1185, when the exchequer profited tothe amount of £105 18s. 5d. 
after £11 10s. Od. had been paid to the archbishop of Canterbury 
for the pope.* 

In the fifth article the clergy asked that the bishops should 
dispose of the goods of the bishops and clergy who died intestate, 
and that they should not be obliged to answer to Geoffrey of 
Vezano or to pay over anything to him. They pointed out that 
Cardinal Ottoboni had recognized the law of the kingdom under 
which the bishops disposed of the goods of intestates ‘to pious 
uses ’.* : 

It was decided to sena Master Robert of Gloucester and 
Master Anselm of Eastry to present the petition to the Pope.’ 
Master Robert of Gioucester was probably the doctor of canon 
law who had held a prebend of the cathedral church of Hereford 
since 1283 ; he was the bishop’s official, and had been at the papal 
curia as his proctor.* He now begged to be excused on the ground 
of ill health and other reasons, of which one perhaps was his 
appointment on 25 October 1297 as official of the old and infirm 
bishop of Worcester.’ In a letter to the bishop of Norwich, 
dated 27 October, Archbishop Winchelsey wrote that after much 
discussion with those whom he usually consulted and other 
persons, it was agreed that Master Hamo of Gateley, rector of 
East Tuddenham, should be appointed in the place of Master 
Robert." He begged the bishop to put the common good before 
his own advantage and to persuade Master Hamo, who was then 


* Registrum Sede Vacante, ed. J. Willis Bund (Worcestershire Hist. Soc.), pp. 33, 34. 

* Vetus Liber Archidiaconi Eliensis, od. C. T. Feltoe and E. H. Minns, p. 28. 

* Madox, Hist. of the Exchequer (od. of 1769), i. 309, n. r. 

* Lyndwood, Provinciale, Constitutiones Legatinae, p. 121. This was a grievance 
of many years’ standing ; cf. Archbishop Kilwardby’s letter, dated 1277, entered in 
Episc. Reg. of Winchester, Pontissara, pp. 356, 357. 

* Reg. Cant., Winchelsey, fo. 226. 

* Reg. Heref., Swinfield, pp. 5, 41, 66. 

* Reg. Worc., Giffard (Worcestershire Hist. Soc.), p. 489. 

* Reg. Cant., Winchelsey, fo. 226. 
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in his service, to undertake the mission with Master Anselm of 
Eastry, the rector of Eastry. To avoid further delay he asked 
that the bearer of his letter might bring back an answer from 
the bishop and from Master Hamo. 

On 12 December an order was sent from the king to the 
warden of the Cinque Porte to permit Master Anselm of 
Eastry and Master Hamo of Gatton [sic] to pass from the port 
of Dover to ports beyond the seas with their servants and 
things. They took with them letters to ten cardinals, asking 
them for help and advice so that their business concerning the 
petition might have a quick and happy ending.* For over six 
months there is no record of the messengers except that on 
‘1 April Hamo of Gateley was at Rome and secured a dispensa- 
tion from the pope to hold a second benefice with cure of souls.’ 
On 24 July 1298 the archbishop wrote to the two envoys 
to tell them that as they were in need of more money he 
had placed £100 to their credit with the Florentine merchants. 
of the firm of the Pulci and Rembertini, which would be paid 
to them for their expenses.‘ The money for the mission was 
raised by the levy of a halfpenny in the mark on the Taxation 
of Pope Nicholas, and as the archbishop had not received it, he 
was obliged to borrow. He told them that he was amazed at 
their extravagant expenditure, and remonstrated seriously with 
them for quarrelling with each other. So long as their expenses 
were moderate he would see that they were not short of money. 
Before the end of 1298 Hamo of Gateley was back in England, 
and on 10 January 1299 the archbishop wrote to the. bishop of | 
Norwich asking him to persuade Hamo to return to the curia.* 
After taking counsel with the bishops and clergy of the province 
it had been decided to send presents to the pope, cardinals, 
officials, and servants of the curia to expedite the business, and 
it was urgent that Hamo, who had promoted it before the pope 
and cardinals, should now bring it to a successful conclusion. 
Moreover there was a rumour that Anselm of Eastry was in despair 
at the curia and he might return, because he was ignorant of 
the remedy which was near at hand.. In a letter of the same date 
from his palace at Mayfield, the archbishop urged Hamo to visit 
him as soon as possible to receive further instructions.* On 
ppd tic inn Sig a 
appointed Master Reginald of St. Albans as his 
curia, and telling him not to withdraw until he 
the archbishop’s commands.’ 


' Cal, of Lettera Close, 1296-1302, p. 142. 

* Reg. Cant., Wincheleey, fo. 309°. ® Cal. of Papal Letters, i. 575 

* Reg. Cant., Winchelsey, fo. 311. * bid. fos. 266", 257. 

* Ibid., fo. 257, ? Reg. Cant., Winchelsey, fo. 314”. 
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Apparently Hamo refused to return to the ocuria, and 
there was a further delay. On 1 April the archbishop ‘wrote 
from Gillingham to Boniface VIII to offer him a ‘small and 
insignificant ’ present of two thousand marks from the bishops 
and clergy of the province of Canterbury,’ and to Neapolio, 
cardinal deacon of St. Adrian, telling him that Master William 
of Pickering and Master Reginald of St. Albans would bring 
him a trifling gift of thirty marks." He besought him to help 
them in bringing the business of their church to a favourablé 
conclusion. From an entry in the margin of the register it 
appears that nine other cardinals were offered the same amount, 
all that the church could afford in its time of tribulation. 
But Boniface VIII was in desperate financial straits, and no 
petition which would reduce the revenues of the papal exchequer 
had any prospect of success. There is no record of any answer, 
but it is certain that William of Pickering and Reginald of 
St. Albans effected no more than Hamo of Gateley and Anselm of 
Eastry. The evidence is clear that the clergy continued to suffer 
under the burdens from which they had sought for some relief. 
The Taxation of Pope Nicholas remained the assessment for 
future tenths and other levies. The papal collectors pressed 
for payment of the procurations, and as late as 1309 William 
de Testa was still demanding the arrears due to the cardinals of 
Albano and Palestrina. His mandate to the bishop of Salisbury 
is entered in the register of Simon of Ghent, who gave instructions 
to his archdeacons and the dean of Salisbury to find out the names 
of the collectors and summon them to bring all their documents 
to Sherborne on 13 October.* 

Those portions of the accounts of the collectors in the diocese 
of Salisbury which are entered in the register of Bishop Simon 
of Ghent show that the procurations had eventually been paid 
almost in full.‘ The abbot of Abingdon, collector for the first 
and second years in the archdeaconries of Berkshire and Wiltshire, 
got in all but £2 13s. Od. The abbot of Milton, collector for the 
first year in the archdeaconries of Dorset and Sarum, got in the 
full amount of £56 and paid £52 to Geoffrey of Vezano, being 
allowed £4 for the cost of collection. When an inquiry into the 
amount of arrears was held in 1309 by order of William de Testa, 
the abbot of Sherborne stated that he was collector for the 
third year in the archdeaconries of Dorset and Sarum. The total 
amount due at 3d. in the mark was £151 4s. 3d. From this total 
allowances of £28 11s. 8}d. had been deducted on certain names, 
probably those of hospitals and poor nunneries, and he had been 
granted the further sum of £6 10s. 44d. for his expenses. He held 


* Reg. Cant., Winchelsey, fos: 314, 315, ® Ibid, fo, 315. 
* Reg. Salisbury, Simon de Gandavo, fo. 111. * Jhid, fos, 112%, 113. 
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receipts from Geoffrey of Vezano for £104 13s. 4d., and from 
William de Testa for £1 15s. 10d., and he had a small sum in hand, 
so the amount outstanding was £8 12s. ljd. The debtors had 
been excommunicated, and he gave a list of them. 

Within the next twenty years the clergy were three times 
required to pay procurations to cardinals. In 1307, when 
Clement V sent Peter of Spain, cardinal bishop of Sabina, to 
arrange a general pacification and to assist in settling the marriage 
between Edward, prince of Wales, and Isabella of France, Peter 
demanded a procuration of twelve marks from all ecclesiastical 
persons, with the reservation that those who were too poor to 
find this sum should pay at the rate of fourpence in the mark, 
and in a later letter these were defined as monasteries and others 
whose revenues were less than £100 a year and over £4 a year 
according to the Taxation of Pope Nicholas.’ In 1312, when 
two other cardinals, Arnold, bishop of Albano, and Arnold of 
St. Prisca, were sent on a mission to foster peace in the realm, 
they levied a procuration of twelve marks on all ecclesiastical 
persons whose revenues were assessed at over £200 a yoar, and 
at threepence in the mark for others.’ Archbishop Winchelsey 
was instructed to collect this procuration from his province within 
twenty-one days. He had been in exile when Cardinal Peter 
of Spain was in England in 1307. He now sent a letter by his 
clerk, Henry of Derby, which was delivered to the cardinals in 
London on 11 May, in which he raised several doubtful points, 
and protested that in the papal bull authorizing the levy of 
procurations there was no mention of rectors, asserting that on 
the occasion of previous levies it was never seen, heard, or 
accustomed that ‘simple rectors’ should pay.’ His vigorous 
attempt to protect the parish clergy of his province from this 
imposition was one of his last acts; for he died on.11 May..In 
a subsequent letter to the bishop of Salisbury, commanding him 
to collect the procurations in his diocese, the cardinals explained 
that rectors were included under ecclesiastical persons, and that 
the archbishop’s statement concerning them was contrary to 
the teuth as Chay had essertalned Sem: the registers of other 
cardinal legates.‘ 

In 1317, when Gaucelin, cardinal of 8S. Marcellinus and Peter, 
and Luke, cardinal of St. Mary’s in Via Lata, were sent to 
negotiate between Edward II and Robert Bruce, they demanded 
a procuration at the highest possible rate, fourpence in the mark 
from all. Apparently they failed to get more than twelve 
marks on the higher incomes, for the prior of Canterbury reported 

Rican onteeak 

* Reg. Carlisle, Halton, ii. 146-51 ; cf. Reg. Cant., Reynolds, fo. 240. 
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to the archbishop in 1338 that after searching the records he had 
aecertained that twelve marks had been paid.’ 

There is no record that the pope appointed any one in England 
to absolve the clergy who had incurred excommunication by 
contributing to the subsidy in fear and thus disregarded the bull 
Clericis laicos. Moreover, in 1299 the archbishop’s registrar 
noted several instances of absolutions which the papal peniten- 
tiary at Rome had empowered him to grant after taking a caution 
that the offenders, who had erred not through contempt of the 
keys but in ignorance, would obey the mandates of the church 
and after imposing a salutary penance.* The prior and chapter 
of Worcester were suspended from orders for fifteen days and 
were bound individually to say five psalters and five masses for 
the reformation of the universal church. The abbot of Hayles 
was suspended for several days and ordered to feed forty poor 
persons. It is probable that in addition to the abbots of Walden, 
Barlings, and Basingwerk, and the rector of Batheley in the 
diocese of Norwich, there were numerous other instances which 
were not entered. Another instance was noted in the register 
-of John de Pontissara, bishop of Winchester; others occur in 
1303 and 1306 in the register of William Gainsborough, bishop 
of Worcester.* 

In spite of the efforts of successive wien collectors, the ach 
did not receive more than the fixed amount for Peter’s pence.‘ 
In 1306 the papal collector, William de Testa, appointed commis- 
saries to secure the collection of firstfruits and all other dues of the 
papacy,° whose inquisitorial demands stirred the resentment of the 
laity as well as of the clergy, and at the pariiament of Carlisle 
in 1307 a petition from lords and commons was presented against 
papal oppression ; it was urged that a fixed sum had been paid 
' for Peter’s pence from time immemorial, and that the 
unreasonable exactions would be to the grave loss of the churches 
and of the whole nation.® 
It has been observed that if the several articles of this peti- 
tion presented at Carlisle had been drafted into a statute, part 
of it would have anticipated the Statute of Premunire, but on 
the arrival of Peter of Spain, cardinal bishop of Sabina, Edward I 
judged it impolitic to provoke a contest with the papacy.’ 

Ross GraHaM. 
* Literae Contuarienses, od. Sheppurd, ii. 174, 175. 
* Reg. Cant., Wincheleey, fos. 274, 275, 278", 279, 280°, 


* Reg. Winchester, Pontissara, p. 106; Reg. Wore., Geinsborough (Worcestershire 
Hist. Soc.), pp. 31, 145, 146. 


* Royal Hist Soc. Trans. (New Ser.), xv. 185. 

* Ibid. p. 185, J. M. Wileon, The Worcester Liber Albus, pp. 70-3. 
* Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 163; Rot. Parl. i. 207, 217-22 

* Tout in The Political History of England, iii. 230, 231, 
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HEN Charles II dissolved his old privy council on 21 April 
1679 he made a declaration ' containing three main theses : 
that the members of the new council should be limited in number 
and selected on definite principles, that the government should 
be carried on in accordance with the advice of the new coun- 
cillors, and that the eclipse of the whole body by a committee 
for foreign affairs or cabinet council should cease.* Charles did 
not adhere to any of these promises very strictly ; but while 
the first was only partially broken, the second was immediately 
disregarded, and the third cast aside after 1680. James II 
paid no attention at all to the declaration. Let us first examine 
the question of membership. 

Of the thirty-three members of the newly constituted council,* 
eighteen retained their places at the end of Charles’s reign. Of 
the other fifteen four had died : Holles in February 1680, Lauder- 
dale in August, Rupert in November, and Finch in December 
1682. Shaftesbury had been diemissed on 15 Octdber 1679; 
Capel, Cavendish, Powle, and Russell had obtained leave to resign 
in January 1680; the names of Salisbury, Essex, and Temple 
had been struck off the list in January 1681,° and Anglesey had 


' This declaration is entered at the beginning of the Priyy Cquncil Register, 
vol. Ixviii, and printed in the Works of Sir William Temple (od. 1754), i, app. iii, and 
in State Tracts, pt. ii (1003). The important passages were printed by Mr. H. W. V. 
Temperley, ante, xxvii. 684-5. 

* Contemporaries agree in interpreting Charles's promise to abolish the committer 
for foreign affairs as the end of the cabinet council. Bulstrode, Memoire, p. 300 ; 
Algernon Sidney's Letters to Henry Savile (printed separately and in Works of Algernon 
Sidney, 1772), 21 April and 16 July 1679; Savile Correspondence, p. 91; Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Ormonde MSS., N.8., tv. xx, and v. 55; Barillon to Louis XIV, 21 April 
1679, in Christie, Life of Shaftesbury, u. cix. ‘ 

* The best list of the new councillors is to be found in an appendix to the late 
Murray Beaven’s Sir William Temple. . 

* Sancroft, Ormonde, Arlington, Sunderland, Beth, Compton, Henry Coventry, 
Sir Francis North (cree ed Lord Guilford September 1683), Sir John Ernie, Sir Thomas 
Chichele with Albemarie, Newcastle, Winchester, Worcester (created duke of Beaufort 
December 1682), Bridgewater, Fauconberg, Halifax, and Robartes (created earl of 
Radnor July 1679). The frst ten were originally privy councillors by their places, 
and the other eight non-official peers. All the non-official commoners hed vanished. 
_, 

1682. 
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been disgraced in August 1682. In addition Monmouth and Sey- 
mour, though never formally removed, had ceased to attend, 
the former after his disgrace in 1679, the latter as a result of his 
annoyance at the appointment of Halifax instead of himself 
to succeed Anglesey as lord privy seal.’ The additions, however, 
more than compensated for the losses. were, in 1679, 
Laurence Hyde ;* in 1680, Godolphin, Daniel Finch,’ Sir Leoline 
Jenkins, Ossory, Clarendon, and Sir Robert Carr; in 1681, 
Oxford, Chesterfield, Ailesbury, Conway, Craven; in 1682, 
George Legge,‘ Lindsey, Sir F. Pemberton ; in 1683, Huntingdon, . 
Peterborough, Jeffreys ; in 1684, Moray and Middleton ; and in 
1685, John Drummond, afterwards earl of Melfort. Of these 
twenty-one new councillors Ossory and Carr died, and Pemberton 
was dismissed before the end of the reign, so that when James II 
commanded that all the members of the council of Charles II 
should be sworn their number was thirty-six. 

He himself was relatively more lavish in his creations than his 
brother had been. His additions in 1685 were eight in number : 
George, prince of Denmark, Perth and Queensberry, respectively 
lord chancellor and lord treasurer of Scotland, Mulgrave, Berkeley, 
Sir Edward Herbert, chief justice of the king’s bench, Preston and 
Plymouth. In 1686 the subservient bishop of Durham took the 
place of the suspended bishop of London, on 11 March Arundell of 
Wardour, Belasyse, Dover, and Powis, all catholics, were sworn, 
and in October Tyrconnel was similarly honoured. In 1687 three 
more catholics were admitted and only one protestant, Castle- 
maine, Sir N. Butler, Hamilton, and Edward Petre the Jesuit. In 
1688 three nonconformists were added on 6 July,’ Sir J. Trevor, 
Silas Titus,* and Christopher Vane, and another catholic on 
' 13 July, Sir R. Strickland. To counterbalance this increase of 
twenty-two, seven councillors died—Arlington, Henry Coventry, 
Jenkins, Guilford, Bridgewater, Ailesbury, and Plymouth ; 
and three were dismissed, Halifax and Compton in 1685, and 

' Morimoath’s name does not appear in the list for June 1683 (Privy Coun. Reg.. 
Ixx); that of Seymour is included st thet date but omitted in February 1685 (ibid. 
ixxi), although James ordered the admission of all his late brother's councillors. 
Seymour attended for the last time 20 September 1662 (ibid. xix. 545). Cf. Ormonde 
to Arran, 29 October 1682: * Mr. Seymour has yet left us... palpably in discontent 
— presently made lord privy seale’ (Bodl. Lib., Carte MS. 219, 

* Created earl of Rochester November 1682. 


* Succeeded as second earl of Nottingham December 1682. 

* Created Lord Dartmouth December 1682. 

* The astonishment caused by these nominations is well illustrated by the entry 
in Clarendon’s Diary: ‘Good God bless us! What will the world come to?’ 

* In December 1604 Titas is reported to have said in parliament: ‘ He had indeed 
that title, but knew no core of that king's council than the yeoman of the guard who 
stood at the door’ (Lezingion Papers, p. 22). Yet he attended with fair regularity 
aud was preeent at the last meeting recorded in the register on 16 December 1688. 
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Sir T. Chichele in 1687. Thus at the end of 1688 the privy 
council contained forty-eight members. 

More important, however, than this augmentation beyond the 
number prescribed in 1679 was the total failure t. observe the 
promise that policy should be in accordance with the advice of 
the reformed council. Small unofficial cliques, or even 
individuals such as Barillon or the duchess of Portsmouth, 
often wielded more influence than any properly 
body, and during 1679-80 Charles chiefly relied first 
of four * and then of three advisers,’ and finally 
was the only minister cognizant of the treaty with 
which enabled Charles to dispense with parliamen 
of his reign.* 

The king’s failure to redeem his pledge to 
‘ constant advice ’ of the privy council is most 
dealings with parliament. The parliament which met in 
1679 was prorogued on 27 May without the council's 
informed beforehand at all. The king explained that if he 
allowed a debate in council on the question his intention would 
have become known and the two houses would have thus had an 
opportunity of passing some angry votes.’ This sudden proroga- 
tion, we are told, was received ‘ with very great resentment of 
both houses; and such rage of my Lord Shaftesbury, that he 
said upon it aloud in the hous», that he would have the heads of 
those who were the advisers of this prorogation '. Charles soon 


{ 


ile 


i 
qe 


i oversight 
and when on 3 July Charles brought forward the suggestion 
that the parliament should be dissolved he met witli detéfmined 
opposition. According to Temple, the lord chancellor 


' As Sir H.(? cary) C.(? apel; is reported to have said on 26 October 1680, Barillon 
resembled ‘rathe? a prime minister of etate of thie kingdom than a counsellcr to 
another prince ' (Xennet, Complete History, ili, 385). Of the duchses Halifax wrote : 
* Her chamber wes the true Cabinet Council ' (Character of King Charies 1!). 

* Essex, Haliiax, Sunderland, and Temple. 

* Godotphin, Hyde, and Sunderiaad. 

‘Mr. Heyde qui est le seul des ministres avec qui j’aye commerce ' (Barillon to 
Louis, 3 April 1661 (N.8.). Transcripts from Paria, Public Record Office) 

* Southwell to Ormonde (Hist, MSS. Comm., Ormonde MAS., N.B., iv. 520). The 
great secrecy observed is well illustrated by a letter from Henry Coventry, secretary 
of state, to Ormonde, is which he calle the prorogation * great news to me ', and by an 
entry in the diary of the lord privy seal: ‘This morning was in parliament where 
about two of the clock the king passed come bills & prorogued us unexpectedly till 
Aug. 14 Ged avert danger by it’ (Angleeey’s Diary, Brit. Mus, Add. MB. 18730. 
(1. Ormonde MAB. +. 117, 118). 

* Sir William Temple's Works (od. 1754), i. 424-5. * Ibid. p. 429. 
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long and violently against the dissolution; and was followed by 

Shaftesbury in the amplest manner, and most tragical terms; Lord 
Anglesey followed them, by urging all the fatal consequences that could 
be; the same style was pursued by Lord Chamberlain, and agreed to by 
the Marquis of Worcester, and pursued from the very top to the very 
bottom of the table by every man there, and at a very full councii, 


the four conspirators excepted.' The debate was adjourned 
for a week, and in the meantime Charles still tried to win the 
approval of a majority by private conversations. Anglesey 
records in his diary that he was sent for by the king to Windsor, 
‘and was there a quarter before seven ’.. He continues: ‘ Had 
large discourse with him about the dissolution and opposed . . . 
Dined with Lord Newport and after were in councel with the King 
where Lord Chancellor, I and Lord Chamberlain argued against 
the dissolution, Earle of Essex and the Viscount Hallyfax reason- 
ing for it.’* When the council met again on 10 July Charles 
said that he had considered the question since their last meeting 
and had reso! ved to dissolve parliament immediately without again 
asking the opinions of the councillors. Shaftesbury protested 


that the world would very much take notice of his Majesty’s late deciara- 
tion, where he promised to do nothing without the advice of his Council ; 
notwithstanding which his Majesty had not only prorogued the Parliament 
without their advice, but had proceeded to a dissolution against it. To 
this the King replied that in matters of this nature, which were so plain, 
and wherein he was so fully convinced, as of the necessity of dissolving 
this Parliament, he could not divest himeelf of that power of resolving 
without the plurality of votes in the Council, and that he would in other 
things hearken as much as ever any other prince had done to his council. 
After this almost ail the Lords spoke in the same style, and to the same 
purpose as the other day.* 


Protests were, however, in vain, and on 12 July # proclamation 
announced that ‘the King’s most excellent majesty being 
resolved to meet his people, and to have their advice in frequent 


parliaments,- hath thought fit to dissolve this present parlia- 
ment ’.* 


When the time for the new parliament to meet was at hand 
the king calmly told the council ‘ that for very important reasons 


Temple, Works, i. 431-2. It seems clear that Temple has condensed the debates 
of two separate meetings into cne. 

Day, 8 6 July, Add. MS. 18730. In « letter to Ormonde Anglesey wrote on 
12 July: ‘On Thursday last at Hampton Court in Council Hie Majesty declared his 
pleasure to dissolve thie Parliament Some of us were sent for to Windsor last Lord's 
day (6 July}, where, though we hed lange debate and discourse with His Majesty, 


nothing could divert this resolution ' (Ormonde MSS, v. 152 ; Henry Sidney's Diary, 
3 and 6 July 1679). 


* Ormonde HES, ¢. 608, 


* London Gazette, 10 July-14 July 1679, no. 1424, The me formula wat ployed 
ou 18 January 1681 (ibid. no, 1583). 


* 
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he thought fit to have the Parliament prorogued unto the 26th of 


the llth. The Lord save England.’ ‘ All at 
at this surprising resolution ', says Temple, who made 
protest against the usage to which the nominal advicers 
king were subjected. He urged that the prorogation of 
ment was so important that the advice of 
at least sought, and that the king ought to 
cillors if he distrusted those present. . Finally 
those who had advised the long prorogation 
their reasons, and his motion was seconded 
ported by Halifax and others. The 
earnestly against the prorogation that he was 
by his sovereign, who threatened to leave the chai 
more was said. Thus the king flouted 
opinion of the council, and the attorney 
prepare a proclamation to prorogue 
11 November 1680.° 
Eventually the houses met in October, when the com- 
mons still proved intractable. Accordingly the king told the 
councillors that he was going to dissolve this parliament 
and summon another to meet at Oxford. As he disdained 
to ask their advice so he refused to i 


When Salisbury wished 

he was bluntly informed 

already taken and nothing could change it. 

for secrecy prevented Charles from announcing 
summarily to dismiss the Oxford parliament, 

to have consulted his cabinet council.* Thus it will be 


' Southwell to Ormonde, Ormonde MSS. iv. 545. 

* Hatton Correspondence, i. 203. ae Lng 

* The petition of the opposition is the known (Christie, Shafter 
= ‘ Angleeey, Add. MS. 18730. 
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Charles had broken on many occasions his pledges to the public, 
but at least he had proved the truth of his statement (as far as 
important questions were concerned) to Ailesbury when discussing 
the reconstructed privy council : Gade Sab, they have put 
a set of men about me, but they shall know 

The failure of the ambitious scheme of which Temple claimed 
to be the sole author may be partly attributed to the distrust 
it aroused in the house of commons,’ but ite main cause was the 
dishonest character of the king. The composition of the council 
may have been faulty, but Charles could not have found thirty- 
three Englishmen of any considerable political standing who 
would have been willing to follow him along the crooked paths 
in which he delighted. In July 1679 Barillon wrote to Louis 
that the English king had begged him to ‘incline your majesty 
to be willing to put England upon your dependence for ever ’.’ 
So long as Charles entertained such unworthy projects he could 
not afford to guide his policy by the advice of any duly con- 
stituted body. 

If, however, the privy council did not direct the royal policy 
it performed many important functions, although it is very 
difficult to give any summary which comprehends the extremely 
varied business transacted. In the first place, all proclamations 
were issued after approval by the council, which was formally 
responsible for them. It has been suggested that the frequency 
_of orders in council instead of ‘proclamations, which is charac- 
teristic of the period under review, is due to a desire to attach 
" @ personal responsibility by the publication of the names of those 
making the order.* Thus the direction to tho clergy to read the 
second declaration of indulgence in all churches is contained 
in an order dated 4 May 1688,° but in general the political insigni- 
ficance of the subjects dealt with by orders does nu, support this 
suggestion. Secondly, the council dealt with crimes affecting 
the state, ordering the arrest of suspects, examining them, 
_ and either releasing them or committing them to prison to await 

trial.* Thirdly, the council acted as a kind of clearing-house for 


dissolution was agreed upon at a cabinet meeting held at Christ Church on Sunday 
nigh. The Parl. Hist. iv. 1339 quotes the relevant passage. 
' Ailesbury’s Memoire, i. 35-6. 

* Mr, RR. Turner hes printed extracts from the debates to prove this (eni, 
xxx. 261). North goes so far as to state that the remodelling of the council ‘ soured 
and spoiled the parliaments and after that time all honest men were dissournged and 
no one gcod vote was given’ (200, TAR, SOND, fo. Sty Cl. Klopp, Der Fell des 
Hausee Stuart, ti, 202. Memoirs, ii, 230. 

. Tudor dad Mouse Proddannstieiss, of, Gaidhbiuad Ganmeek ork There weresixteen 


or ders issued April 1670- February 1685, and eight February 1€85-December 1668. 
* Ibid, no. 3865. 


* The famous of these commitments ordering the imprisonment of the 
sap ta me Journale, x. 185. } a 





to be made for the translator and 
Les Plaintes des Protestans cruellement opprimes 


de France in order that they might be proseouted. 


by the common hangman.* Fifthly, 
drafts of treaties,? and ordered certain payments to be 
from time to time by the treasury.‘ Lastly, debates took 
on the general policy to be pursued, though, as the result alone 
is noticed in the register, information on this topic is scanty aad 
vague.° To sum up, the perusal of the register leaves the impres- 
sion that there was a perceptible revival of the importance of the 
council in 1679-80, and that decadence set in again afterwards. 
Certainly until the very end of James's reign, when the council 
again came into its own, it was becoming more and more 
concerned only with formal routine. This was inevitable by 
reason of the fact that much of the business was now transacted 
by committees. 

On 22 April 1679 four standing committees were nominated, 
for intelligence, Ireland, Tangier, and trade and plantations,* 


for the affairs of Jersey on 4 August 1880, and that of John-Wheidea to s committee 
of four appointed for the purpose on 21 July 1681. 

* Privy Coun. Reg. Ixxi, 962. Cl. Macaulay, History of Snglend, ch. vi. 

* * This day.the ensuing project of o treaty marine between his majesty and the 


were ordered to be paid (ébid. brxi. 252). 

* Edward Southwell, a formor clerk of the privy council, apparently 
1602-5, has the following nete: ‘ » 
Parliament did allways being the Acts of Parliament to be read in Council, before the 
King came to the House to pass them ; but this was left off in Xing James II ‘ime. 
The Privy Council were glad of thie because it might not seem to lye on them the 
advising not to pace any bill’ (Brit, Mus, Add. MS. 34349, fo. 21, printed in Hatechek, 
Englieche Verfasoungegeschichte, p. 443 n.). 

* Privy Coun. Reg. lavill. 5. (Cf. ante, xxvii. 680, where Mr. Tomperiey wrote : 
* We hear before 1679 of a foreign committer, and after it of s committee of intelli- 
reace, both of which ssem sometimes to have bren loosely described se the “ca! inet 
council”. They are sharply differentiated from the “ Standing Committees", in 
that their function is one of general decision as to policy. Diplomacy appears to have 
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and others, both permanent as well as temporary, were appointed 
from time to time. Thus on 7 May 1679 it was ordered that the 
committee for trade be likewise a committee for the affairs of 
Jersey and Guernsey. On 14 July 1680 a committee for the 

redemption of slaves was named,’ but on 15 September a com- 
mittes of the whole counell-cr any three of them was appointed 
for the seme purpose.’ Nor is this the only instance of this 
innovation, for on 27 January 1688 a order is given with 
reference to the committee for trade.* Otherwise membership 
was confined to those originally a with the addition of 
individuals specifically named. Usually a new member was 
nominated, if at all, to one committee, but occasionally he was 
added to two or even to all. There were also a considerable 
number of committees of a more temporary nature, though as 
there is no formal entry of their dissolution it is impossible to 
state exactly when they ceased to exist. Among the more im- 
portant of these committees may be mentioned that for inquiring 
‘ into all things relating to the plot ’,* which was composed of all 
the councillors, end that for inspecting and revising the lists of 
justices of the peace.’ Some at least of these committees had 
their regular clerks, for there is an order of 7 May 1679 that 
William Bridgeman should attend constantly at the committee 
of intelligence ‘in like manner as Mr. Blathwait does for the 
business of trade and plantations and as Mr. Cooling is to do for 


been the sphere of the foreign committee, while affairs both domestic and external 
come before the committee of intelligence.’ On the contrary, both the committee for 
teaclgs efahee ont dhe eneenities 95 eee Se ne ec care 
committess (Brit. Mus. Egerton MBS, 2543, fos. 

quite completely, in Hatachek, Handbuch des 

and Privy Coun. Reg. Ixviii. 5). Whereas Mr. E. R. 
identity of the cabinet and the committee for foreign affairs 
(Amer. Py Arent y shearer agrenc awrite eh mp 
1678-80 (infre, p. 55, n. 3). The notes of Williamson (preserved ia State Papers, 
Entry Books) prove that the committe for foreign affairs dealt 

as well as diplomacy. Also committers were occasionally entrusted with 
totally different from that with which they were originally appointed to 
the committee for trade and plantations was ordered to consider the question 
safe custody of records in the Rolle House and to report thereon to 
(16 January 1685, Privy Coun. Reg. bxx. 290). 

4 Jbid, lxviii, 26. 

* Previously mattere concerning captives Po a hea 
1. thei Somasttaan of tanto 100 Sehraae 20h, ak 2 398). 

© Tbid. ixix. 41, 10. 

* [bid. ixxii, 585, 

* Rebartes was added to the committee of intelligence 28 May 1679, Laurence 
Hyde to the committees of intelligence and trade 23 November 1679, Sir R. Carr 
to all committees 20 October 1680 (sbid. Ixvili, 63, 289; Ixix. 127) 

* Appointed 28 May 1679 (éid. lxviii. 60). 
’ Appointed 22 October 1686. A committee of four had been named on 3 December 


1679 for a similar purpose (ibid. xxi. 325, 363-78 ; Ixvili. 304-9; House of Lords M&S., 
1078-88, pp. 172-93). 
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the business of Tangier’. It is, therefore, surprising that, with 
the exception of one volume for the committee of s 
no consecutive series of minutes hae come to light, though a stray 
minute can be found here and there in the register of the privy 
council itself. 

It remains now to consider the most interesting of these stand- 


chiefly to two factors. One was the presence of the 
generally but not invariably attended its meetings,‘ and 
other was the absence of any restriction as to the topics to 
discussed beyond the caprice of the sovereign.’ The 


atreaty.® It discussed the answers to be sent to memorials from 
foreign envoys, and suggested that the resident of the duke of 


examine the present condition of the Tower;’ on 18 August 
1680 its report on the ill posture of affairs in Ireland, with recom- 
mendations to provide for its safety, was read in the privy council." 
On 23 June 1680 the king ordered that all instructions for naval 
commanders should always be first brought to the committee 
of intelligence ‘as heretofore they have been to the comittee 
- for forreine affairs’.° But the advice of the committee was not 
sought on the great questions which agitated political circles, 
’ Privy Coun. Reg. Invi Mt 

* Brit. Mus, Add. MB. 15643, fos. 1-52. A complete transcript of thie volumié Wie 
placed at my disposal by Professor C. H. Firth, who also lent me some of his own 
notes on the council, and made many fruitful snggestions. 

* The only reference by an official to the cabinet I have noticed for the period 


April 1679 to February 1661 is that of Southwell in a letter dated 17 February 1680. 
be is 


in Angleory's Diary, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 18730. 

* The members ‘ or any three of them (a secretary of state being always one) (were) 
to be a committee of intelligence for the opening and considering ai! advices, as well 
forreigne ae domestique and to meete where and as often as they shall think fit ' (Privy 
Coun. Reg. brvili. 5). : ear 

* Register of the committee of intelligence, 16 July, 7 August, 8 December 

’ Privy Coun. Reg. ixvili. 267, 461-3; Register of the committes, 23 November, 
2 December 1679. 
een ny Om eS tales 9B Register of the committer, 8 August, 9 November 


* Register of the committee, 23 June 1680. 
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those connected with the plot, the banishment of the duke of 
York, or the meeting, prorogation, or dissolution of parliament.' 
Whether the two houses should meet depended more on the 
prospects of a French pension than on the advice of English 
councillors. It is, therefore, natural to find that while the 
committee was occasionally consulted as to the king’s speech 
or the answer to be given to an address from the commons,’ 
it was apparently never even informed beforehand of the dissolu- 
tions of July 1679 and January 1681. 

The minutes of the committee end with 1 February 1681, and 
as the clerk, William Bridgeman, used the end of the book for 
other purposes there is no reason to believe that any more were 
kept.? This is not surprising because the position of the com- 
mittee with respect to the privy council had altered. During the 
first eighteen months of ite existence it is mentioned not infre- 
quently in the privy council register, and the earlier additions to 
its membership are made at the meetings of the council, but 
after 18 August 1680‘ there seems not to be a single reference 
of any kind to it or to any committee for foreign affairs. 
Another significant fact is that although Sir Robert Carr, chancel- 
lor of the duchy, was appointed to “be of all committees of the 
board’ on 20 October 1680° he never attended the committee 
of intelligence. The inference is that the committee of intelli- 
gence had ceased to be regarded as an ordinary standing com- 
mittee of the council, and was becoming merely a number of 
councillors selected by the king; not nominated at the council, 
having ‘no business referred to it as formerly by t.1e council 
and making no reports to the council. In other words, it oocu- 
pied a position similar in these respects to that of a cabinet. 
Its members were privy councillors, but it was no forma! and 

* It is true there was a debate (without any resolution being agreed on) when the 
kiny produced a petition for summoning partiament and stopping the forves marching 
against the Scotch rebel, but there is nothing to show what was actuaily discussed 
(Register of committee, 21 June 1679). It is clear from Temple's account that the 
Committee did not discuss the dissolution of July 1679, and no record of any debate 
on the prorogation of the newly elected parliament in October 1679 appears in the 
register. On 4 April 1680 the king informed the committee that he wes resolved to 
prorogue parliament, but there is no mention of a debate. In any case the proroga- 
tion to the following autumn hed already been decided. There was, however, » 
debate on 25 January 1661 on the petition of some peers thet parliament showld not 


* Register of the committee, 14 and 25 December 1680. In the latter instance the 
address was read, but the question of the reply to be given was referred to the privy 


* Unfortunately the report of the examination of Bridgeman before the com- 
mittee of the house of lords in 1689 is so vague that no argument can be based on it, 
but it, perhaps, indirectly confirms this surmise ( Lorde’ Journals, xiv. 388), 

* Privy Coun. Reg. lxix. 72-3. This is the last reference to the commmittes of 
intelligence I could find, though I examined the privy council 
hurriedly it is trac—up to the revolution, 


4 


* Ibid, 137. 
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committee of the council. Not only did the com- 
mittee change ite character, but it also changed its name. Whereas 
down to about the end of 1680 the secretaries of state in their 
ela) eee eee a 
of the committee of intelligence, afterwards they no longer use 
this term, but: euler: da Gnelianiy ataiiae wage te: the committee 
of foreign affairs. 
It is probable that the changed status of the committee was 
due to the alterations which had taken place in ite membership. 
There were originally nine or ten members—the lord chancellor 


(Heneage, Lord Finch),? the lord president (Shaftesbary),* 
Monmouth, the lord chamberlain (Arlington), Sunderland, Essex, 
Halifax, Coventry, sseeetary of state, Sir William Temple, aud 

probably Prince Rupert.* Of these, Shaftesbury, Monmouth, 
Sunderland, Essex, and Temple had been turned out by February 
1681, and Coventry had practically ceased to attend after he had 
relinquished his secretaryship.* The additions were Robartes 
in May 1679, Laurence Hyde in November 1679,* Jenkins and 
Godolphin in February 1680, and Seymour in January 1681. If 
the surviving members of the committee of intelligence be 
compared with the first available list ' of those present st a meet- 
ing of the committee for foreign affairs there is a remarkable 


' Thus, Jenkins to Silviue, 14 May, 21 December 1660, and Jenkias to Sackville, 
25 April 1681, to Bulstrode 11 November 1661 (Public Record Office, State Papers, 
For. Entry Books, 188-90). There are scores of other references. In a letter to 
Philip Warwick (Cal. of State Pepers, Dom., 1680-1, p. 95) Jenkins says that his letters 
pthread es chy og amen ine cicee Regret 
committee of intelligence (Register of committee of intelligence, 28 November 
1680). [tis noteworthy that Sunderland, the other secretary, also frequently mentions 
the committee of intelligence during 1680 (State Papers, For. 2 coment nea 
Sidney, Diary, i. 229, &c.). Unfortunately he wae distmiened in January 1661, and. 
the papers relating to his second secretaryship are wo few that I kave been unable to 
find any references by him to the committee after January 1681. 

. Whe with the two seeretaryes may Se preseat at all comitices as often as they 
see itt.’ Original note in Privy Coun. Reg. ixviii. 5. 

* His name is not given in the list in the privy council register, but heads that 
pretixed to the register of the committee of intelligence. He was first present 
18 September 1678, 

* He was not present from 4 Aprii 1680 to 25 January 1681, 

* Privy Coun: Reg. Ixvili. 60. He succeoded Shaftesbury as lord president in 
October, having been created earl of Radnor in July. 

* [bid. 289, This ie the last addition snentioned in the council register. 

’ Christie, ii, app. cxvili-cxxii. Miss Foxcroft (i. 339) hac shown the date to be 
January 1682 and not, as printed, June 1681. I think it is clear that those summoned 
\» meet the king in the afternoon were the mombers of the foreign committee, and that 
the morning meeting was merely an informal discussion. Otherwise | cannot account 
for the omiasion to invite Clareadon to the afternoon gethering. 
bishop of Canterbury wes invited so that the church might be represented when 
casa eeestant Canieeie S8: ® gaminie Sar wil with France or « reconciliation with 
parently Sr. cy etm cine nd oe been a member, au later 
archbishops were, of the cabinet. of comparison theee lists are 
printed, infre, app, ii. 
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resemblance, for seven members are found sitting on both com- 
mittees. As to the remainder, the il] health of Rupert and the 
support Godolphin ' had giyen to the Exclusion Bill may account 
for their absence, and the appointment of Conway as the successor 
to Sunderland at the end of January 1681 will explain his presence 
at the meeting in 1682. The next list of councillors is that of 
North,’ and seems to belong to the end of December 1682, after 
the deaths of Rupert and Nottingham, the lord chancellor, whose 
place was filled by the promotion of Chief Justice North to be 
lord keeper. The first five members named by North belonged 
to the committee for foreign affairs, and the new-comers were 
Ormonde, who returned from Ireland in the spring of 1682, 
and Godolphin. The last list of the cabinet for Charles II's 
reign, July 1683, is supplied by Tillotson in his examination in 
1689." Four of the seven given by Tilloteon belong to 
North’s list, the fifth is that of North himeelf, and the remaining 
two are those of the king and the duke of York. Therefore 
no objection to a theory that the committee of intelligence 
became the committee for foreign affairs, and that the 
committee for foreign affairs was the cabinet, is to be found 
by comparing the membership. 

A passage in Roger North’s life of his brother,‘ the lord keeper . 
Guilford, may seem to frustrate any attempt to prove that the 
cabinet and the committee for foreign affairs were the same body. 
After stating that the lord keeper was a member of the cabinet 
(which is certainly true), he says that his brother ‘ always declined 
giving any opinion in that branch of royai economy called foreign 
affairs. . . . And although he was for the most part at the com- 
mittees of the privy council, as for trade and plantations, &c., 
which might be called English business, he never cared to attend 
at the committee for foreign affairs.’ If North were an infallible 
authority, if he had written that his brother never did attend 
the committee, and if he had given what Carlyle used to call 
‘ time of day ', this passage might be decisive, As it is two other 
exphpnations are possible in addition to the view that North 
meant to distinguish between two different bodies. One is that 
he carelessly called the committee of intelligence (1679-80, 
of which his brother was not a member) the committee for 
foreign affairs ; the other is that he merely intended to explain 
that his brother did not attend when only foreign affairs were to 
be discuyed, and that he was a silent auditor when they were 


* Of course Godolphin's absence may be merely due to accidental and temporary 
circumstances. 


* Vide appendix i for the date and contents of North's remarks on the cabinet. 
* Lords’ Journals, xiv, 378. 


* Lives of the Northa (ed. Jessopp), i. 328. 
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introduced. The second alternative is the more probable, for the 

cabinet certainly debated both domestic and foreign policy. 
Moreover, strong arguments may be adduced against the 

that there were two bodies of confidential advisers. Halifax 

informs his brother Henry Sevile that his diplomatic correspon- 

dence was read at the cabinet,’ while the secrétary of state writes 

frequently that other letters were read at the for 

foreign affairs." If these were separate bodies it is 

there is never a remark to the effect that 

at the cabinet and at the committee for 

also noteworthy that when a representative 

that the subject-matter of their letters has 

sidered at a committee for foreign affairs * 


perhaps, is the fact that after the Rye House 

York tells us that he was readmitted to the committee 

affairs.‘ The lord keeper and the wecretary of state both 
that James began to attend the cabinet at this time.’ No 
suggests that he again became a member of two different groups 
of advisers. In addition it would be difficult to assign any 
reason for the co-existence of two bodies, since the cabinet dealt 
with both foreign, domestic, and even colonial afiairs.* It is 
true that Charles from time to time only trusted one or two 
ministers with his secret negotiations with France, but these 
favoured individuals did not form the sole members of any 
committee or cabinet. As Halifax correctly 

Character of King Charles II,‘ though he- 

council, ministers of the cabinet and ministers of 

the ruelle was often the last appeal '.” 

stitutional government of Charles 


a body called by contemporaries the cabinet council ( 
the cabinet) or the committee for foreign affairs. Nevertheless 
there was no formally recognized chief or prime minister, there 


' Life of Halifaz, i. 290. 





practice at lea-t, that certain office-holders ought to be included.’ 

Under James II the cabinet was overshadowed by a clique of 
catholic advisers. James himself attributes this to the machina- 
tions of Sunderland : 


The first step he made, to gain the King wholy to himself, and exclud 
not only My Lord Rochester, but any others whose intrest or abilitys might 
giue the least jealousie; “he perswadéd the King to apoint some of the 
most considerable Catholicks to meet at certain times either at his office, 
or at Mr. Chivins’s, to consult of matters relateing to Religion, and he 
pretending to be much inclin’d too and at the last professing himself 
a Catholick, was not only admitted but soon had the chief direction of this 
Secrect [sic] juncto ; it was a sort of Committee from the Cabinet Council 
it self, whither by degrees he drew all business and by consequence made 
himeelf Vmpire of the whole transactions reliteing to the government.” 
. . » Indeed my Lord Arundell of Wardour before he was superanuated, 
might have deserued a place in that assembly (but it matters not which 
way a disability comes) but as for the rest, which was Father Petre, the 
Marques of Powis, the Lord Bellasis, and Dover, and some time after My 
Lord Castlemain ; it is no disparagement to them, to say, they were very 
unequally match’d, with one of the most cunning, dissembling, and design- 
ing statesmen of his time.* 

A little later is another interesting passage : 

As for other Councellors, My Lord Sunderland had rid himself of 
danger of being twarted by them, by hooking all business into 
Secret Committee at Mr. Chivens’s; so that not only the Privy Counci 
was unacquainted with all transactions, till it was resolued 

be made publick, but the Cabinet Council itself was as 

them as the other, few matters of moment be 

the reading forreign letters; and even least by}that, they might get 
much light into affairs, the King was prevail’d with to give private instruc- 
tions to his Envoys abroad, never to write anything but Common news 
or publick transactions to the Earle of Middleton, the other Secretary of 


* Sir William Anson stated: ‘It is noticenble that these cabinets of Charles II, 
unlike some later cabinets, were composed entirely of persons holding political os 
distinct from household offices ' (ante, xxix. 58). This is not quite correct, for Halifax 
and Sunderland both belonged to the cabinet before they held any office. 

* Life of James, ii. 74-5. This passage is partly a quotation from the king’s own 
writings and partly a paraphrase. According to Berillon in February 1685 the 
mem bers were Arundel, Belasyee, Talbot, and Germaine (C. J. Fox, History of Jemes 1!, 
app. xiviii). In March 1686 be states that Powis had been added to the catholic 
lords ‘ who often meet at Lord Sunderiand’s’ (Dalrymple, Memoirs, ii, app., pert i, 
p. 176). In Macpherson, Original Papers, i. 148, there is the following passage said 
to be derived from James's own memoirs: Sunderland ‘got the King to establish 
& secret council of Roman Catholics, to meet at his office, or Mr. Chiffiach's, to consult 
of matters of religion. Being inclined to it, he drew by degrees all business to it ; 
and he himeelf wae the umpire of all. It consisted of the lords Arundel, Powis, Bellasis, 
Dover, Castlemain, and father Petre. Castlemain was sent to Rome.’ 
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State; and for matters of consequence to mention vhem to none but 
himself, My Lord Sunderland, or Father Petre... .' 


on Wensday the 26th. of October 1687 at his Cabinet 

in Lord Sunderland’s office, Lord Chancellor, Lord President 
Lord Middleton, Lord Dartmouth, and Lord 

with him, and Mr. 


Huntingdon.’ Information as to the subjects under discussion 
is rather scanty, but there are notices or rumours of debates 
Sey acai Sok aan ae ee te 

way to secure a favourable parliament and whether it 
summoned, and on the measures to be adopted 

threatened expedition of William of Orange. 

whether the cabinet exercised much real influence. 


too autocratic, and at the same time too liable to fall 
sway of a chief minister, to permit any recognized group of 
ministers to wield much power. Yet he clearly realised that 
« cabinet was necessary, since in that curious paper of * advice to 
his son ’, which is dated 1692, he defines ite correct composition : 
‘Two Seoretarys of State, Secretary of War, of Admiralty, first 
Commissioner of Treasury, and two others.’ * 
In conclusion it may be said that the history‘of the years 
1679-88 proves that any attempt to restore the former 
of the privy council was futile. Sinse its creation in its modern 
' Life of James, i. 99-200. 


a on ts daly eee Ct. did. p. 106, November 1688. 
The king, when setting out to take command of his army, ppeiated the Councell 
to meet often and directed five to be of the quorum, vis. Lord Chancellor, Lord Privy 
Seal, Lord Preston, Lord Bellasis, Lord Godolphin, and nothing to be resolved without 
the concurrence of three of them neither without the approbaticn of the queen '. 
* Life of James, ti, 642. 
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form by Henry VIII the business transacted in the king’s name 
had increased so enormously that no one body could cope with 
the work. Relief was afforded by the growing importance of the 
great departments of state and by the subdivision of the privy 
council into committees, The need for the various 
branches of the administration led to the inclusion during the 
period under review of the lord chancellor (or lord keeper), the two 
secretaries of state, and a representative of the treasury in the 
most important of these committees. They formed the nucleus 
of the cabinet, in which the remaining members owed their 
position to their political abilities, their widespread influence in 
parliament or with the electors, or to their popularity with the 
sovereign. There was as yet nc sign that the wishes of the 
majority in parliament had any direct weight. If this increased 
the independence of the councillors it also diminished their 
importance, for the king could ignore both parliament and cabinet. 
In fact by 1688 the cabinet had developed as far as was possible 
until representative government had taken the place of the 
personal rule of the Stuarts. Its further progress depended on the 
extension of the powers of parliament, and its rapidly increasing 
importance after the revolution was due to the ability of parlia- 
ment ultimately to enforce its will on the sovereign. Until this 
stage in the evolution of constitutional government was reached, 
the cabinet could only be what it was under Charles II and 
James II, an irresponsible body of privy councillors chosen by 
the sovereign, sometimes consulted and. sometimes ignored, «nd 
rarely unanimous on any one question. Goprrey Davies. 


Appenpix I 
Roger North's Account of the Cabinet 
[The following passage is in the handwriting of Roger North, but 
the list of the cabinet and the marginal notes seem to have been copied 
verbatim from the writings of the lord keeper Guilford.] 
Brit. Mus, Add. MS, 32520, fo. 253. 
Concerning his administration frem his owne hints in the former 
method as concerning himself and preferments. 
The posture of the cabinett. 
E. Radnor lord president 
M. Halifax lord privy seal * 
Lord Conoway * : 
Sir Lyonel Jenkins f *°°T*re* 
Lord Rochester in the treasury 
D. Ormond 
Sydney Godolphin. 
* Appointed lord privy seal 25 October 1682 (Foxcroft, i. 361). 
* Dismissed 28 January 1663 (Kennet, iii. 406). 
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Seymor newly I have often heard his lordship blame Mr. Seymor for his 
pesos insolence to the king: he alm«st scorned to sit at the lower 
end of the council table, but would come up to the king and talk neer him 
and had no care of his expressions. Once he sayd to the king. Sir how 
long will you prevaricate with yourself? which words the king repeated 
severall times, but made no reply, which shewed a resentment, but he 
hath often wished him againe amongst them to keep some in order that 
came afterwards in when his lordship was left alone without so much as 
one fair correspondent, and that he beleeved him to be a man of honour 
and to intend the publique good. 

Lord Sunderland intro. This was a melencholly omen and gave his lord- 
duct ' and after made ship great discontent for he could not but reflect 
secretary in the placeof upon his action when formeriy secretary, both in 
(Conway) the parliament and councell, which raised so great 
an indignation in the king that he turned him out with disgrace and the 
mistery of his reentrance was not knowne but beleeved to be a conjuncture 
between the duke of York and the female french interest. This his lordship 
hath often sayd he hoped for no good after he came there. Probatum est. 
Spring 84 secretary There was a great friendship and concurrence in the 
Jenkins quitts to — king’s business between his lordship and secretary 
Syd. Godolphin Jenkins for he was a true psinefull honest man, that 
intended his office with great sincerity and industry and sought not profit 
much, See en rer eee ee ee 
otherwise a man of signall vertue insomuch that King Charies 

used to sport himself with obecenish jests with him, and u 

passages would look towards him and he had an infirmity of 
immodemtately which augmented the jest always. Upon his 

his lordship had no friend left that he could open himeelfe to 

with. I have often heard him.complain how things were changed — 
from what they were before in the conduct of the king's affaires. 
The ministers usually mett every night to consider of matters thet 
were in motion and how to direct them to the king’s best advantage 
but then chey met as in formality as if it were an indifferent thing 
Upon Discovery Con- Which way buissness went. 

spiracy. D{uke of] This must be Russell’s plott * and not Oatses but 
York]... from that time the Roman Catholicks had hopes of 
making some advances in the court, as it did succeed. 

After Northern circuit I have heard the lord keeper say he told the king 
84" lord chief justice Jef- he was glad of that person’s coming into affaires, 
freys appointed of it. because he should have assistance in matters of 
law, but he understood for what end he was brought in * and that matter 
will serve for another time and place to inlarg upon. 


' This implication that Sunderland was a member of the cabinet before he became 
secretary of state is supported by the evidence cited supra, p. 5, n. 5. 
* That ia, the Bye House plot. 
* In the Lives of the Nerthe (i. 307) thie date is erroneously printed as 1686. 
* Cabanet o¢ caball.'. Original note. 
** The king given charters and all his behaviour then the motive.’ Original 
note. 
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When incorporating these notes in his life of Guilford, North inserted 
after the list of the cabinet this sentence : ‘This posture of the cabinet 
pleased his lordship well enough ; and it is plainly that which stood when 
he entered, because no notice is taken of the Earl of 


ri 


can hardly refer to any period earli 
Conway was succeeded as secretary 
of the following January the li 
also fits in very well with the 
Roger North's statements on 


cabinet council usually sat on Sunday evening ; and when the court was at — 
Windsor, that was always a travelling day and « lodging was provided for — 
his lordship in the dean’s house.’* Some additional details can be added 
to this account, the last part of which is correct as far as it goes. Whereas 


the committee of intelligence met on every day in the week, though more 
often on Sundays than on any weekday,‘ the cabinet generally, though by 
no means invariably, met on a Sunday except in times of crises.’ 


® Lives of the Northa, i. 243. Cf. *1t was not long before he was summoned to the 
cabinet for the king found his losses by this new modell, and turned some out, and gave 
others leave to withdraw upon their declining his service becaus their advice was not 
taken, when the lord chief justice North was so farr from following hie company thet 
he was taken into the most secret recesses of the king's councells ' (Ade. 8. 32520, 
fo. 251). 


* The late Sir William Anson gave a curious paraphrase of this and the preceding 
sentences of North's narrative: ‘The functions of the privy council were still con- 
sultative, some of ite meetings were public and were weually held at Hampton Court 
on Thursdays’ (ante, xxix. 60). The context, however, proves that by o ‘ public 
council’ North meant one for the transaction of public business as opposed to * private 
business upon summons ’, and that it was only the ‘ public council ' which usually met 
at Hampton Court on Thureday. I do not think that North is correct, bet in any case 
his remarks will not bear the interpretation Sir William Anson placed upon them. 

* Lives of the Northa, i. 321. 

* From 19 May (a Monday) to 27 December 1679 the committee mot twenty- 
seven times. There were nine meetings on Sundays, four on Mondays, three on 
Tuesdays, three on Wednesdays, three on Thursdays, one on « Friday, and four on 
Naturdays. 


o 16 fo safertimatelyyapesdihte $0 altest shia Gila iiiadianiite'an to the 
exact dates on which the cabinet met, but it is at least clear that im normal times 
it met more often on Sunday—and generally in the evening—thar: on other day. 
Thus out of four sefssunems chanen @6 samdaes Geutn Seu SaanaNaIEdiiin, Cnet 
of the meetings were held on Sunday and one on Wednesday : | January 1682(Reresby, 
Memoire, od. 1875, p. 228), 22 July 1663 (Lords’ Journals, xiv. 378), 98 October 1687 
(Hist, MSS. Comm., Beaufort M8S., p. 91), and 23 September 1688 (Clarendon’s 
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When the king was at Windsor the cabinet usually met there, though 
he occasionally came to London te confer with his advisers. Otherwise 
the meetings were apparently at Whitehall in the office of thz senior 
scretary of state.! The privy council normally met in the council chamber 
at Whitehall on Wednesday and Friday, but there was no rigid uniformity. 
Thus between 34 January and 19 March 1680 thore were fifteen mectings, 
*one on a Monday, one on a Tuesday, five on Wednesdays, six on Fridays, 
and two on Saturdays. Sometimes the privy council met at Windsor,* 
and, very rarely, on Sundays.’ 

There is one other remark of North's which is worthy of a brief notice, 


officers and courtiers whom the king relied on for the interior dispatch 
his affairs '—and explaining that it was derived from the privy council, 
North continues: ‘ Thus the cabinet council, which at first was i 
the nature of a private conversation, camé to be a formal council 

the direction of most transactions of the government, foreign and domestic.’ 


James | ot Charles I, but is inapplicable to that of Charles II and James II, 
except in the sense that all discussions in the cabinet were private 


conversations. 


Diary, 22 Neptem ber 1668). Ailesbury states that ‘Sundays were Cabinet Council 


days’ (Memoirs, i. 177, 261). During the crieie which immediately preceded and 
followed the landing of William of Orange at Torbay (5 November 1688), the cabinet 
met frequently. In October there were at least seven meetings, in November nine, 
including five on consseutive days, Tharsday @-Monday 12 November (Hist, MSS. 
Comm., Dartmowth MS8., pp. 143-218, passim; Evelyn's Diery, 1 November). 
Similarly, if the references im the letters of Jenkins jor his cleckg) to Prestea for the 
committee for foreign aflaize are tabulated, it will be found thet the committee met 
on six out of seven occasions on # Sunday, 28 May, 23 July, 27 August, 22 October, 
24 December 1662, 21 October 1683, 20 January 1664 (the last being a Monday) 
(Hist. MSS. Comm., Seventh Report, pp. 363-68). It may be added that the fact that 
both the cabinet and the committee for foreign sffaire usually met on Sunday supports 
the view that they are identical. 

' *] am now in Lord Sunderland’s office, where a Cabinet Council is holding, the 
King in it; came from Windsor this evening on purpose’ (18 September 1668, Elks 
Correspondence, ii, 192). Of. Ailesbury’s Memoirs, i. 206: ‘The first Secretary of 
State (in whose office the Cabinet Council ie generally held).’ 

* Privy Coun. Reg. xx, 30 August, 7 September, &c., 1683. Cf. Billie Correspon- 
dence, ii. 108, 7 August 1668; ‘ Councils and committees were put off at Windsor by 
reason that the King was with the Prince at Windsor.’ 

* Privy Coun. Reg. xx. 76, 25 November 683: ‘ His Majesty having this after- 
nvon called an extraordinary councell, was pleased to acquaint them that the duke 
of Monmouth did lest night surrender himself to Mr. 

Majesty waa pleased to pardon the said duke.’ 

‘ Mr. B. R. Turner, to whese many articles on the cabinet I am gied to 
my obligations, states (after referring to the passage I have oriticined 
*upra, p. 58): * This differentiation of the cabinet from 
greater significance to the assertion that “ 
the nature of @ private conversation" ' (Amer. Hist. Rev. 

* Lives of the Northe, i, 298-0, 
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Appenpix II. 

Lists of committee of intelligence and of the committee for foreign 
affairs or the cabinet, the first containing the names of all the member, 
the others only the names of those summoned or present on a particular 
day. 

1 February 1681. 21 January 1682. —c. 1 January 1683 
Lord chancellor Lord chancellor Radnor 
Lord chamberlain Lord chamberlain Halifax 
Halifax Halifax Conway 
Hyde — Hyde Jenkins 
Jenkins Jenkins Rochester 
Godolphin Radnor Ormonde 
Rupert Seymour Godolphin 
Radnor Archbishop of Can- 

Coventry terbury 
Seymour 


July 1683. October 1687. 
King King 

Duke of York Lord chancellor 
Sunderland 
Middleton 
Dartmouth 
Godolphin 


& 
% 
| 
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Notes and Documents 


Sheriffs in the Pipe Roll of 31 Henry I 


In 1898 Mr. A. Hughes and Mr. J. Jennings issued their well- 
known List of Sheriffs for England and Wales from the Zarliest 
Times to 1831." This is a useful compilation, especially from the 
year 1155 onwards, when its editors were able to draw from the un- 
interrupted succession of the Pipe Rolls. As a work of reference 
for the preceding period, however, it is much less satisfactory, 
since it does not attempt to do more than to indicate the sheriffs 
and their terms in so far as these may be gathered from Domesday 


Aubrey de Vere { iit sherifis 


1 Public Record Office, Lists and Indexes, a0, 4x. 
* Pipe Boll, 31 Henry 1, p. 100, 
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had been sheriff of these two counties at some ‘date preceding 
Michaelmas 1125, at which time Maenfinin must already have 
been sheriff. Richard’s probable term of service was 1124-5, 
though possibly he held the office for a year or term of years 


. Before Michaelmas 1126. | 
. Before Michaelmas 1127. 

. Michaelmas 1127-9. 

. 4. Michselmas 1129-30. 
William de Pontearch accounte for the farm of 1129-30. 
Immediately after the entry relating to William, follows one in 
_ which his predecessor, Anselm, renders account of £522 and more 
de veleri firma Berchescirae.' Since the amount of Anselm's 
indebtedness exceeds the total, £521, for the farm of the year 
1129-30, as appearing in the accounts of William de Pontearch, 
it would seem that this amount represents a remnant of at 
least a two years’ farm. That this was the case is made even 
more certain by other items of Anselm’s account. Thus he pays 
down on the farm more than £250, and in other items gives 
evidence of a willingness and ability to meet the demands on 


him. The probability, indeed, is'that at Michaelniss of the year 


before he paid down a sum as large as, if not larger than, in the 
present instance, for the amount paid down when the farm was 
firet due usually exceeded the amount paid in subsequent years. 
In any case, one can safely say that the sum of £522 and more 

Tepresents a remnant of at least a two years’ farm, and that 
consequently Anselm was in office for at least two years. That 
Anselm’s term of office should be dated earlier than Michaelmas 


1129 may be taken as certain, since there is not the sligh 


have occurred not later than 1126, Baldwin reduced his debt by 
only £109. Since payment at such a slow rate is exceptional, 
one might be tempted to think that the amount of Baldwin's 


__* Pipe Roll, 31 Herry 1, p. 122 (3 id 


‘ 
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- original indebtedmess was more than £521, and represented, 
therefore, » term of service of two years rather than ono year. 
Yet Baldwin in the present year paid nothing at all, and the 
' presumption is created that in the preceding years his payments 
were slight. This presumption is strengthened when it is noted 
that he still owés for his lease of the county and for a remnant 
of the danegeld which he carried off with 
is, therefore, not that Baldwin had held the 
but that he was, to say the least, an 
sheriff for one year only. Since Anselm 
by Michaelmas 1127, Baldwin’s tenure of office cannot 
later than 1126-7, and may have been , 
The evidence relating to Baldwin's predecessor, 
ocours in two entries isolated alike from each 
successive entries already referred to in connexion 
successors. One entry occurs in the Berkshire 
other in those of Dorset. The former 
‘John Belet owes £34. . . for the past 
the land of the abbot. But he is placed in Surrey.’ In 
Dorset entry John is debited fifty marks of 
comitatus Berchescirae.' Since both items for which John is 
responsible are characteristic elements of sheriffs’ accounts, it is 
clear that at one time John had been sheriff of Berkshire. His 
tenure of office must have been earlier than Baldwin’s. 
Cambridecshi 
> . . . Michaelmas 1128-9. 


Hae 


‘Fae 


the combined farms of these counties. 

the entries dealing with the accounts of these joint 

this entry : 

Fulcoius qui fuit vicecomes reddit compotum de .co. e¢ quater .xx. / 
de veteri firraa, ... Et idem Fulcoius debet quater xx. /... . 
Gersoma pro comitatibus habendis. 


Then follow the separate accounts of the three counties, that of 


of this combination of the three counties. 
* Ibid. pp. 123, 12. 
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Evidence outside the roll also shows that Fulcoin, at an 
earlier date, was acting as sheriff not only of Surrey but of Cam- 
bridgeshire and Huntingdonshire as well. From this evidence it 
appears that Fulcoin’s term as sheriff of the three counties began 
at idest as carly ae 1126, and that in the office he succeeded his 
uncle Gilbert, who held these counties for a long term of years, 
dating possibly from 1110." 


Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. 


Serlode Birg . .. . ~ . Before Michaelmas 1127. 
Ivo de Heriz : ‘ , . Michaelmas 1127-8. 
iets, (Michaelmas 1128-9. 


* )Michaelmas 1129—Easter 1130. 


Osbert renders account for the ‘old farm’ of the counties and 
for the ‘ new farm ’ of the same for ‘a half year ’.? On the basis 
of this evidence, it appears that Osbert was sheriff at Michaelmas 
1128-9, and from Michaelmas 1129 to Easter 1130. But there 
_ is no indication that he was supplanted at Easter 1130 by any © 
other man. Moreover, the rest of his account gives no hint of 
a tenure of service for less than a whole year, since he apparently 
accounte for the danegeld and the aid of the boroughs for the 
whole year 1129-30. Also in other respecte it is a thoroughly 
normal, whole year’s account. It would seem highly probable, 
therefore, that Osbert, though at this time accounting for only half 
the farm, was nevertheless in office for the whole year 1129-30. 
An item, quoted in the account of Serlo de Burg below, suggests 
a possibility that Osbert may have been the eon of Serlo. 

Immediately after the entries relating to Osbert comes one 
in which Ivo de Heriz accounts for an ‘ old farm ’,* 
that of 1127-8, since Ivo was the predecessor of Osbert. The 
accounts of Serlo, Ivo’s predecessor, suggest that he had been 
out of office for a number of years, so that Ivo’s term may have 
begun as early as Michaelmas 1126 or 1125. 

In the accounts of Yorkshire, Serlo de Burg is debited with £60 
and more de veleri firma de Nottinghamecira et Derbiescira, as well as 
with sums for other items.‘ The last of these is a debt of 20 marks 
of silver pro ministerio Osberti filii sui, and suggests a possible 
identification of Osbert Silvanus, sheriff of the year, as Serlo’s son. 

As to Serlo’s term of office, there can be little doubt that it 
must be assigned to a year or years preceding Michaelmas 1127. 
For had his account been entered among those of Nottingham- 
shire and Derbyshire, it would have been placed, in all probability, 
immediately after Ivo's, thereby indicating him as Ivo’s pre- 
decessor, doubtless his immediate predecessor. If further evidence 


4 Seo J. H. Round, The Commune of London, pp. 121-3. 
* Pipe Roll, 31 Henry 1, pp. 6, 7. * Ibid. p. 7. 





* Ibid. p. 1. 
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were needed for the conclusion that Serlo preceded rather than 
followed Ivo, it would be found in a comparison of Serlo’s account 
with Ivo’s. For in the first place, the remnant of farm for which 
Serlo owes is some £80 less than that owed by Ivo. Thus, other 
things being equal, it seems fair to assume that the smaller the 
remnant the older the account, because the longer it had been on 
the books the more chances it has had of being reduced. This 
argument cannot be pressed far, but it has some weight. Again, 
the same suggestion of greater age is given by the general form of 
Serlo’s entry, especially by the greater abbreviation and compres- 
sion of the account. For a noticeable thing about the entries in 
the Pipe Roll of 3! Henry I, as also in the later Pipe Rolls, is the 
tendency shown by the scribes to abbreviate them after their 
first appearance. Each time an old item presents itself for re- 
copying to the scribe, he seems inclined to treat it more curtly 
and give it less space; if it is a group of items, such as the 
remnant of a sheriff's account, as in this case, instead of each 
item being accorded a line to iteelf, all are crowded together into 
as small a space as possible. Now, while every item in that of 
Ivo is still given a separate line, those of Serlo’s account are all 
crowded together. Thus the smaller amount owed by Serio and 
the greater compression of the items of his account both suggest, 
apart from other evidence, that his term of office preceded that 
of Ivo. de Heriz. As to the length of Serlo’s term, there is no 
indication one way or the other. It would be exceptional if he 
had not been in office for at least a-year ;- it would:be nothing. 
unusual if his term had covered a number of years preceding 
Michaelmas 1127. 
Devonshire 

Richard Fitz Baldwin . A , . Before Michaelmas 1128. 

Geoffrey de Furnellis . i d . Michaelmas 1128-30. 
Geoffrey accounts both for the ‘new’ and the ‘old’ farm. In 
the entry immediately following, Richard cleared up an indebted- 
ness of £20 for an ‘ old farm ’, doubtless that of 1127-8." 

| Hampshire 

William de Pontearch . ; i . Michaelmas 1128-30. 
William accounts both for the ‘ new ’ and the ‘old’ farm. From 
a reference of about the year 1115, it appears that he was also 
holding the office at that date.* 


Huntingdonshire 

Fulcoin. See under Cambridgeshire. . Michaelmas 1128-0. 
perenne! joint sheriffin . . Michaelmas 1129-30. 
» [bid. p. 158, 


® Ibid. p. 36; Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon (Rolls Series), li. 112. 
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Leicestershire and Northamptenshire 
_ Hugo de Legecestria. Sec under 


‘ ‘ Michaelmas 1127-8. 
Hugo de Legecestria =. . - Michaelmas 1128-9. 
Hugh de Warelvilla .  . .‘ Michaelmas 1129—Easter 1130. 
Richard Basset 


aadicdy de Yor {joint sherifis . Easter 1190-Michaclmas 1130. 


At the head of the accounts for Northamptonshire and Leicester- 
shire, Richard Basset and Aubrey de Vere are entered as jointly 
accounting for the current farm of the counties, while Hugo de 
is entered as accounting for the farm of the year 
preceding. In the printed List Hugo de Legecestria is indicated as 
the predecessor of the joint sheriffs whose tenure of service is 
assigned to the year 1129-30. But hidden away among the 
various items that constitute the new business of the year, set 
apart on the roll from the old business by the heading, Nova 
Placita et Nove Conventiones, there appears the significant entry : 
. Hugo de Warelvilla reddit compotum de'.cc. m. argenti de Gersoms pro 
Comitatibus habendis usque ad .v. annos. In thesauro .xx. m. argenti. 
Et in perdona Eidem Hugoni .c. et quater .xx. m. argenti quia non tenct 
nisi dimidio anno.’ 
If the sense of this passage is that Hugh had agreed to pay 
200 marks of silver for a five years’ lease of the counties, but is 
excused from paying 120 marks because he held the counties 
only half a year, it would seem that he should be credited with 
the shrievalty for that half-year. It should be noted, however, 
that in the roll he is not held accountable for any part of the 
current farm. If Hugh’s term be correctly dated, then the 
beginning of that of the joint sheriffs, Richard Basset and Aubrey 
de Vere, must be postponed to Easter 1130. 


Lincolnshire 
William Torniant . ; . ‘ . Before Michaelmas 1127. 
Hugo de Legecestria. : ; . ? Michaelmas 1127-8. 
Rayner de Bada . : 3 . Michaelmas 1128-30. 


The accounts of Northamptonshire and Leicestershire begin, as 
is shown immediately above, with an entry in which Richard 
Basset and Aubrey de Vere jointly account for the current farm 
of the year 1129-30. In the entry immediately following, Hugh 
of Leicester accounts for a large remainder of the ‘old farm’ 
of the year 1128-9, pays down some £52, and is still debited 
with more than £170. The next entry, the third, states that : 
_ Idem Hugo debet .c. et quater .xx. et .xj. I. et .xxij. d. pro separa- 
tione comitatus Linc’ et pro forisfacturis Comitatuum.® 
* Pipe Roll, 31 Heary I, pp. 81, 85. * Ibid. p. 81. 
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The meaning of this passage, taken in connexion with the entry 
which precedes it, would seem to be (1) that at some previous 
time the three counties of Northampton, Leicester, and Lincoln 
had been combined in the hands of Hugh ; (2) that he wished 
to get rid of the shrievalty of Lincolnshire, while retaining that 
of the other two counties, and that he was forced to pay for the 
privilege of relinquishing it ; (3) that the forisfacturae comilatuum 
are presumably those of all three counties, for otherwise they 
would have been debited in connexion with the preceding account 
of Hugh for the year 1128-9, when he held only the two counties. 
Moreover, since during the year 1128-9 he obviously held only 
the two counties, iis tenure of the three together must have 
preceded that year, and should be assigned to the year 1127-8, 
if not to a year or years earlier." 

The evidence of the Lincolnshire accounts, it will be found, 
points to the same conclusion.*? For in them Rayner de Bada 
accounts both for the farm of the current year, 1129-30, and for 
that of the preceding year, 1128-9, which shows conclusively that 
by that year Lincolnshire was in other hands than Hugh’s. 
Furthermore, while William Torniant is, further down the roll, 
found owing for an ‘ old farm’, the position of the entry and the 
number of items compressed into it suggest that it contains the 
remains of an account of some years’ standing. It would thus seem 
likely, considering the evidence of the entries both under North- 
amptonshire and Leicestershire and under Lincolnshire, that 
Hugh’s combined tenure of the three counties (granting that it 
took place at all) was of relatively short duration, and fell betWeerr ~ 
the terms of Rayner de Bada and William Torniant. It most 
probably fell in the year 1127-8, and may have begun a year 
or possibly two years earlier. ae 

Separated by a number of entries from those of Rayner de 
Bada occurs one in which Willelmus Torn’ is debited with £160 
and more for an ‘old farm’ of Lincolnshire. He also owes 
£170 for ‘his old debt and that of Richard, his brother, and 
200 marks of silver for the land’ of another brother, The ‘ old 
farm’ for which William still owes, and on which at this time 
he pays nothing, must, if the dates assigned to Hugh of Leicester 
be correct, be for a year antecedent to 1127-8. Whether or not 
William held office for a term of years, it is impossible to say. 
His nearest known predecessor was Wigot of Lincoln, sheriff 
‘ about 1120. Wigot'’s death some years before 1129 is suggested 
by the fact that Alan Fite Wigot, in an entry immediately follow- 
ing that concerned with William, is credited with a payment of 

' The Rev. H. EB. Salter has shown that Hugh appears as sheriff of Lincolnshire 


and perhaps Northamptonshire in a document of between 1120 and 1123 (enle, 
xxiii, 725), * Pipe Roll, 31 Henry 1, p. 108. 
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20 marks of silver ‘ pro omni debito patris sui’. Mr. W. Farrer in his 
article on ‘The Sheriffs of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, 1066-1130’, 
identifies Willelmus Torn’ of the Pipe Roll as William Torniant, 
son of Osbert, a former sheriff of Lincolnshire,’ though he fails 
to notice the reference in the Pipe Rol! to Hugh of Leicester. 


London and Middlesex 


Ralph Fitz Ebrard Before Michaelmas 1128. 
Fulchered Fitz Walter . . 5 . Michaelmas 1128-9. 
William Lelutre 

pe SS meee joint sheriffs . Michaelmas 1129-30. 
William de Balio 


In the opening entry on the roll no names are specified ; the 
passage merely runs: Quattuor Vicecomites Londonie redd. comp. 
de firma Londonie. But among the items of new business occur 
the names of the four sheriffs in connexion with payments «i 
exeant de Vicecomitatu Londonie.* 

The account of the four sheriffs is followed immediately by 
two entries, in the firet of which Fulchered Fitz Walter is declared 
‘ quit ’ for a balance of more than £200 indebtedness on an ‘ old 
farm’; in the second he isdebited with 120 marks of silver de 
Gersoma pro Vicecomitatu Londonie.* 

After Fulchered’s account, John Fitz Ralph Fitz Ebrard is 
debited with £7 and more de veteri firma Londonie de tempore 
patris sui.‘ Since Fulchered held the office for the year 1128-9, 
and possibly earlier, Ralph Fitz Ebrard’s tenure could not have 
lasted beyond Michaelmas 1128. From evidence outside the roll 
it would appear that Aubrey de Vere and Roger, the nephew 
of Hubert, were joint sheriffs in 1125.5 Thus Ralph could not 
have held office before Michaelmas 1125, and there would remain 
a period of three years, Michaelmas 1125-8, during all or a part of 
which he might have exercised the office of sheriff. 


Oxfordshire ae 
? Michaelmas 1196-7. 

bed OS Set -masclmno oe 
Ro , ? Michaelmas 1128-9. 
seat - + + = > peels 1988-80, 


' Anle, xxx. 279, 281. 

* Pipe Roll, 31 Henry 1, pp. 143, 149. On page 149 there is first an entry in 
which all four sheriffs together account for 8 marks of gold to be quit of the sheriffship. 
This entry is cancelled. A few lines further along, however, occur two entries, in the 
first of which William Lelutre, Geoffrey Bucherell, Ralph Fitz Herlewin, reader 
account of 6 marks for the same purpose, paying down 3 marks, and being debited 
with 3 marks ; in the second, William de Balio renders account of 2 marks, likewise 
for the same . * Ibid. pp. 143, 144, 

* Ibid, In Hughes's List is down as the 

oie Ralph is put an successor rather than the 


* Stow, Survey, ed. Strype, ii. 4, in Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p, 208. 
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In the case of Robert and Restold the problem is complicated 
somewhat by the damaged condition of the roll, for the beginning 
of the account is missing, and with it the name of the sheriff 
accounting for the current farm. But since the items that stand 
at the beginning of the roll, as we now have it, obviously form 
part of the accounting for the current farm, and since the next 
entry begins with the words ‘ And the same Robert ’, it is possible 
to supply the missing name of the sheriff. That ‘ Robert’ was 
the name of the sheriff for the year 1129-30 is further confirmed 
by an entry occuring almost immediately after, which states : 
‘ Et Idem Robertus deb. .coc. m. argenti de Gersoma pro Comitatu 
habendo.’ This entry is again immediately followed by one in 
which Restold renders account of £166 and more de veteri firma 
de Oxenefordscira.' He paid down £46, and was debited with 
£120. Restold-would, therefore, seem to have been the immediate 

of Robert. Yet the year to which the ‘old farm’ 
of Restold should be assigned is not at first sight clear, for Robert 
may also, on the part of the roll which is now missing, have 
accounted for an ‘ old farm ’, that, namely, for the year 1128-9. 
That such was the case is highly probable, as will appear from 
a consideration of the other evidence afforded by the roll. 

In the first place, closely following Restold’s account of the 
farm, oceurs this entry : 

Et idem [Restoldus} debet .c. et .xv. |. et .xv. s. et .viij. d. quos 


iniuste abstulit villanis et burgensibus de propresturis Maneriorum Regis 
postquam rex mare transivit.* 


The crossing of the king here ‘referred to took-place.in August. .. 
1127, and he did not return to England until July 1129.* His 
stay abroad thus fell within the three fiscal years 1126-7, 1127-8, 
1128-9. Thus during all or a part of the period, Michaelmas 
1126-9, Restold was in office. 

In the next place, among the older items, there occurs this 
entry : 

Et idem Vicecomes [Robertus] reddit compotum de .xxxv. |. et .iij. s. 
et .x. d. de veteribus placitis et danegeldo de tempore Restoldi. 
The date of thie danegeld ‘from the time of Restold ’ is shown 
by another entry later in the account and nearer to the heading 
Nova Placita et Nove Conventiones : 

Et Idem Vicocomes [Robertus] reddit compotum de .xlv. /. et .ij. «. 
et .j. d. de preterito 
From the very fact that this entry stands closer to the heading 
Nova Placita, &o., than does the one first mentioned, it follows, 

* Pipe Roll, 31 Henry 1, p. 2. * Ibid. p. 2. 

* Farrer, Oudline Itinerary, nos. 557, 525 4. 

* Pipe Roll, 31 Henry I, p. 3. 
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according to the method of making up the Pipe Rolls, known 
from a study of those of Henry II and obviously used in this 
unique rol] of Henry I, that it deals with a danegeld of more 
recent date than that 


the usage of the Pipe 


: 
t 
i 
r 





1128-9, presumably to the 
1127-8. There is a chance ; 
that the danegeld for 1127-8 had been entirely paid up; in 
such a case, the danegeld ‘from the time of Restold’ would be 

that 


year 
of 


concerned with a yet earlier year, presumably 1126-7. 
Furthermore, one should not overlook the 
Robert, in accounting for the ‘old pleas and danegeld from the 
time of Restold ’, is clearing up all the items of this nature that 
were owed by Restold. If this be the case, then the preferiium 
danegeldum, to which reference has already been made, must have 
fallen due during Robert’s tenancy of office, which would then 
have to be extended to include the year 1128-9. On this reading 
of the evidence, Robert’s term of office began at least by Michael- 
mas 1128, while Restold’s could not have lasted beyond that date. 
Thus Robert’s term of office probably began at Michaelmas 
1128, and covered the two years 1128-30; Restold’s term, on 
the contrary, probably came to an end at least by Michaelmas 
1128. His term must have included one of the two years 1126-7, 


1127-8, and probably covered them both, if indeed it did not 
begin earlier still. 


: Staffordshire 
Nicholas de Stafford ; ; . Before Michaelmas 1123. 
Robert de Stanley : : ; . Michaelmas 1123-8. 
Miles de Gloucester ; : ; . Michaelmas 1128-30. 


In the accounts of Staffordshire, immediately following the entries 
dealing with the ‘new farm’ and the ‘old farm’ as accounted 
for by Miles de Gloucester, occur the following entries : 

Et Idem Vicecomes reddit compotum de .|iij. |. et .xix. s. blancorum pro 
plegio Roberti de Stanlega de veteri firma quarti anni. Et de .ixxviij. !. 
xij. ¢. .ij. d. blancorum de ,eteri firma tercii anni pro plegio eiusdem 
Roberti. . . . Robertus de Stanlega debet .xx. m. argenti pro Comitetu 
habendo usque ad .v. annos. Et ipse tantum tenuit. . . .! 


From these passages it appears that Robert had leased the 
county for five years, that he had held it for the whole of this 
period, that he owed balances on the farms for two of his years 


' Pipe Roll, 31 Henry I, p. 73. 
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of service, and that for these balances Miles had made himself 
responsible. That his five years of service are to be reckoned 
back from Michaelmas 1128 appears from the facts that Miles 
has accounted for the ‘ old farm * of the past year, 1128-0, and 
that the vetus firma tercii anni refers, according to the usage of 
the roll, to the year 1127-8. Thus at Michaelmas 1128 Miles 
superseded Robert, whose last year of service was 1127-8, and who 
had held the office for the four preceding years. Robert's term of 
office, then, extended from Michaelmas 1123 to Michaelmas 1128. 

The reference to Nicholas lies buried in the acocounte of 
Northamptonshire, and is as follows : 

Et Idem Ricardus reddit compotum de .xxxv. m. argenti pro terra 
Matris Nicholai Vicecomitis de Statford. .. .* 
The sheriffs of Staffordshire, as has just been seen, stretch back 
to 1123, consequently Nioholas’s term of service must precede 
that date. It may here be noted that in two writs of Henry I, 
falling between the years 1107 and 1123, a Nicholas de Stafford 
is addressed as sheriff of Staffordshire.’ 


Warwickshire 
Geoffrey de Clinton . . . . Michselmas 1128-30. 
In the List Geoffrey is credited with being sheriff only for 
the current year, 1129-30. He, however, accounts not only for 
the ‘new farm’ but also for the ‘old farm ’.? In consequence, 
it is possible to extend his tenure of service back through the 
year 1128-9. 


’  ‘Wiltehire Ra ea Re Se, Leas cae 
Wile °°.) 2 2 eer aa rons oe 
Warin . gs Midbaomns 1128-30, 


In the List William is put down as a predecessor of Warin, 
sheriff for 1138-30, but no attempt is made to define his term of 
office more exactly. Yet, by observing the amount of William’s 
indebtedness and by comparing it with the estimated amount 
of the annual farm for Wiltshire, it is possible to affirm that he 
certainly held the office for two years, and that, in all probability, 
he held it for three years. In the accounts of Dorset and Wilt- 
shire, Warin is entered as accounting for both the ‘old farm’ 
and the ‘new farm’ of the two counties. Under the head of 
Wiltshire alone, the first entry is as follows : 

“Willelmus qui fuit Vicecomes reddit compotum de .x. et .xxiij. |. ot ij. d. 
ee In thesauro .xivij. 1. et .iij. «. 
lancorum.® 


* Ibid, p. 82. * Bigelow, Plecita Angle-Normannica, pp. 95, 137. 
* Pipe Roll, 31 Henry I, p. 104. * Ibid. p. 16, 
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Thus William's indebtedness amounte to £1,083. If Warin had 
accounted for the farms of Dorset and Wiltshire separately instead 
of jointly, it would have been possible to state definitely the 
amount of the annual farm of Wiltshire. Yet this amount can be 
estimated with a fair degree of accuracy, for on the Pipe Rolls 
of Henry II the farms of the two counties are given separately. 
From the early rolls of this reign it appears that the annual 
farm for Dorset was about £120; that for Wiltshire, a trifle more 
than £500. The combination of th: two sums produces a total 
of £620, an amount slightly less than the total, £650, of the 
combined farms as accounted for by Warin in the year 1129-30. 
If any change in the size avd relative amounts of the two farms 
has taken place between the end of the reign of Henry I and the 
early years of Henry II, such change would seem to have been com- 
paratively slight. It would, therefore, seem reasonable to estimate 
the amount of the farm of Wiltshire as having been about £500 
during the years when William was sheriff. If this is the case, it 
then becomes at once apparent that William’s indebtedness of 
more than £1,000, twice the amount of the annual farm, must 
represent at least two years’ tenure of office. But this is not all, 
for it is inconceivable that during the two years since William's 
departure from office, and during the added years when the farms 
respectively came due, no payments at all had been made ; even 
in this year William makes a payment of £47. It is, therefore, 
almost necessary to assume that William’s indebtedness must 
have exceeded that of the total farm for two year<; indeed it 
would not be at all improbable that it exceeded the total farm 
words 








_ Micheclmes 1198-90. 
In the accounts of Yorkshire, Bertram de Bulemer renders 


account beth for the ‘ old farm ' and the ‘ new farm ’. Immediately 
fullowing these accounts coours this entry: 


aiqnta a. 
ee em. ana 
a tn thesnure ij. 1. .vj. «. ob vil 


' Pipe Rell, 34 Money 1, » 9. 
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Against this suggestion should be placed the fact that Bertram 
accounts for the farm of the year 1128-9. 
County unknown 
Geoffrey Vicecomes de Pourhoi 
William Fits Ranaulf 
In the accounts of Devonshire, among the items of old business, 
occurs this entry : 

Et Idem Vicecomes reddit compotum de .x. |. et .iij.s. et .iiij.d. de placitis 
Roberti Arundel de foresta. In thesauro .iij. s. et .iiij. d. Et in perdona 
per breve Regis Gaufrido Vicecomiti de Pourehoi .x. m. argent... .* 

In the accounts of Yorkshire occurs this entry : 


Willelmus filius Rannulfi Vicecomes reddit compotum de .xx. =. argenti 
de eisdem placitis. In thesauro .x. m. argeati. Et dehet..x. m. argenti.? _ 


In the accounts of Huntingdonshire occur these entries : 


Et Idem Vicecomes reddit compotem de .iiij. |. et .iiij. ¢. et .vj. d. de pre- 
terito danegeldo. In perdona per breve Regis Comiti Gloec’ .xxxij. s. Comiti 
Morit’ .xxxij. s. et .vj. d. Et debet .xx.s. Et remanet in terrs Willelmi 
filii Rannulfi. ... Willelmus filiuas Rannulfi debet .xviij. |. et .v. s. ot .xj. d. 
de preteritis danegeldis et murdris et placitis et donis que requirebantur 
in terra sua de Cheneboltona.* 

Curtis H. V/-uazn. 


The Death of Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester 
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issued from the bishop’s palace at Winchester and is dated 
6 August 1171, in the seventeenth year of the reign of the king. 
It is likely enough that the original grant was undated, and that 
when the monks entered it in their cartulary, they added the date. 
But it is evidently correct ; for Ralf de Diceto’ states that the 
king landed on 6 August, and in passing visited the bishop of 
Winchester, who was in extremis and died 8 August. 

The editor of the register, the late Canon Deedes, has a diffi- 
culty about, the date of the bishop’s death. In the same register * 
is printed a charter of the bishop which is dated 6 January 
Anno Incarnacionis Domini MOLXXI, which the editor takes 
to be 6 January 1172; but as the bishop adds that it was in the 
forty-second year of his episcopacy, and he was consecrated 
on 17 November 1129, the year must be 1171. It is evident that 
the monks of St. Swithun, like other Benedictines, began their 
year at Christmas or on 1 January, not on 25 March. Although 
. the bishop was alive when King Henry reached Winchester on 
6 August, yet he was no longer in occupation of the see. This 
appears from the Pipe Roll for Michaelmas 1172. At Michaelmas 
1171 the king received nothing from the episcopal revenues, 
although the see was certainly in his hands ; but at Michaelmas 
1172 he received £1,555 le. 6d. for the year ending at that date, 
and £379 28, 8d. for the previous year. Now the latter sum i« 
“3, of the former. It is clear, therefore, that the king had held 
the see from 3 July 1171. The assumption is that the bishop, 
like one of his predecessors, entered religion in his last illness 
and so ceased to be bishop. If at Michaelmas 1171 it was uncer- 
tain how much the king's share was, so that it was necessary to 
mike an estimate based upon the next year’s revenue, it seems 
that there were no satisfactory episcopal accounts at that time, 
wil the series of Winchester Pipe Rolls, which is practically 
complete from 1200, cannot have been begun as early as 1171. 
It in not unlikely that the system of Winchester accounts, which 
has strong traces of the royal exchequer, was commenced during 
this vacancy, when the king's clerks received the revenues. 

H. E. Sauter, 


4 Proposal for Arbitration between Simon de Montfort 
and Henry III in 1260 


Tue following proposal is to be found on membrane 26 of Curia 

Regis Roll, no. 167, 44 Henry III, which bears the heading 

‘ Placita coram Domino Rege de tempore H. Bigod Iusticarii 

Angliae ’. The reference in the text to St. Margaret's day enables 
* Rolle Seties, 347, * p. O84. 
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us to date the entry 20 July or thereabouts. It is the sole entry 
on the last membrane of the roll, and is written in a more careful 
and legible hand than any case on the other membranes. In 
the series of references illustrating the various attempts to settle 
the differences between Simon de Montfort and the king which 
are given by M. Bémont! the above project for a settlement might 
take its place after the abortive attempt to make Hugh Bigod, 
Philip Basset, and Humphrey de Bohun the arbiters (5 February 
1260) * and before the first reference of the case to St. Louis in 
1261. It will therefore come second in the order of such attempts, 
and, so far as we can judge from the complete absence of any 
record of the proposed proceedings, failed like that which pre- 
ceded it. The legal form of the process is interesting, and aptly 
illustrates Maiiland’s remark that ‘the king can do wrong, 
but no action lies against him’.* ‘ E. F. Jacos. 


Public Record Office, Curia Regis Roll 167, 44 Hen. III, mem. 26. 

Memorandum quod cum quedam contentiones suborte essent inter 
dominum Regem Angliae ex una parte et Symonem de Monte forti comitem 
Leicestriae ex altera de quibusdam trarsgressionibus quas idem dominus 
Rex imposc‘t predicto comiti sicut continetur in quibusdam articulis 
quos idem dominus Rex liberari fecit cidem comiti et similiter in qui- 
busdam aliis articulis quos idem dominus Rex liberare proponit si sibi 


viderit expedire ad parliamentum a die sancti Iohannis Baptiste in xv dies 
anno regni Regis Henrici filii Regis Iohannis quadragesimo quarto scilicet 
die Sancte Margarete voluit et concessit dominus Rex ex parte sua ad 
inatanciam magnatum suorum et similiter predictua comes ex parte sua 
concessit et inatanter petiit quod venerabiles patres B[onifacius) Cantua- 
rise Archiepiscopus H.{enricus] Lond. episcopus R.{icardus) Lincoln. 
W [alterus) Wigorn. 8.[imon] Norwic. et W.[alterus} Exon. episcopi 
per sacramentum proborum et legalium hominum per quoa rei veritas 
melius investigari poterit in premissis diligentem faciant inquisitionem 
de omnibus tranagressionibus illatia modis omnibus quibua melius inquirere 
poterunt. Et oum inde sufficienter inquisierint id quod fuerit inquisitum 
referent domino Regi et consilio suo Ut idem consilium de tranagressioni- 
bus domino Regi illatis per predictum comitem si quae fuerint prout 
inquisitum fuerit competentes domino Regi considerent emendas et ad 
illam conaiderationem faciendam addantur magnates ascilicet Comites et 
Barones pares predicti comitis sufficientes. Et hec inquisitio proficietur 
infra Octabam predicti festi sancte Margarete si sufficienter fieri possit. 
Sin autem, prefati Archiepiscopus et episcopi ultra terminum illum in- 
quirant de transgressionibus predictis quousque inde sufficienter fuerit 
inquisitum. Quod tamen fiat quam celerrime fieri poterit. Dominus 
noster Rex venire faciet coram prefatis Archiepiscopo et Episcopis illos 
per quos intelligent quod rei veritatem in premissis melius inquirere 
poterint et coram eis sacramentum prestare prout viderint expedire. Et 

' Simon de Montfort, p. 196 note. * Royal Letiers, ed. Shirley, ti. 383. 

* Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, i. 515. 

VOL, XXXVII.—NO. OXLV. . 
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si contingat quod aliqui fuerint articuli de quibus adeo festinanter non 
possit inquiri prefigatur alius terminus competens ad inquisitionem illam 
rite faciendam. Ita tamen quod de aliis articulis de quibus sufficienter’ 
inquisitum fuerit nichilominus procedat considerstio sine dilacione prout 
secundum iustitiam fuerit faciendum. Et sciendum quod bene licebit 
domino Regi pro parte sua et similiter predicto comiti pro parte sua 
_dicere et prqponere coram prefatis inquisitoribus ea quae eis viderint 
" competere et similiter salvis eisdem domino Regi et comiti rationabilibus 
calumpniis suis cum perventum fuerit ad considerationem faciendem quo 
ad personas eorum qui considerationi intererunt. Et sciendum quod 
predicti Archiepiscopus et Episcopi cum perventum fuerit ad considera- 
tionem faciendam quo ad personas eorum qui considerationi intererunt 
juraverunt in verbo dei ad predictam inquisitionem fideliter et sine fictitia 
faciendam. 8i vero omnes iidem Archiepiscopus et episcopi predicte 
inquisitioni interease non possint quattuor eorum qui presentes fuerint 
ad inquisitionem illam faciendam procedant. 


Early Notes of Fines 


Tur Notes of Fines practically duplicate the information 
contained in the better-known Feet of Fines, and for this reason 
' they have generally been used only to make good gaps or defects 

in the latter series. It has recently been observed, however, in 


the study of Fines by Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte for Somersetshire 
and by Canon C. W. Foster for Lincolnshire,’ that some of the 
earliest Notes have not been engrossed as Feet, and that: these 
can be distinguished by the absence of endorsement with the 
letter ‘H’. 

The earliest Notes preserved are not dated, but mostly appear 
to belong to the latter part of the reign of Edward I. Then for 
a period, beginning in Easter term, 2 [Edward II], the day and 
regnal year are given, but not the name of the king. This first 
appears in Hilary term, 12-13 Edward III, and is regularly given 
afterwards. 

The original files of Notes for Edward III and later are made 
up in terms, the covers usually being endorsed ‘ Note ingrossate ’ 
with the term. The only files for Edward II which still remain 
unbroken are made up in counties, with cover endorsements such 
as ‘ De omnibus annis Ed. II in com’ Dors’’; the Notes being 
endorsed with the letter ‘H.’, signifying engrossment. There 
are also some covers for early files endorsod ‘ Veteres note’, ‘ Nove 
note’, and ‘ Note ingrossande’, which presumably contained 
Notes before engrossment. Although the files are broken, the 
two classes of Notes have been kept separate; those not en- 
grossed belonging to the reigns of Edward I and II, and those 


* Final Concords (Lincoln Record Society), n. xxiii. 
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engrossed to the reigns of Edward II and later. Entries on the 
Curia Regia Rolls show that Notes were made in the time of 
Richard I or earlier; but apparently they were not at first 
thought worth preserving. 

The effect of a Note which has not been engrossed is doubtful. 
Coke says:* * Yet a fine, before it is engrossed, is a perfect 
record, and may be executed, and the conusee ought to sue out 
his quid iuris clamat, per quae servitia or quem redditum reddit, as 
his case lies, before the engrossment of the fine.’ Against this, 
a few of the Notes have endorsements showing that action was 
delayed. In a Norfolk case ‘ Finis iste non ingrossetur sine 
precepto iustic.’ In a Kent case the tenant for life was a minor : 
*Ideo quo ad ipsum remaneat cognicio usque ad etatem,’ &c. 

A careful siudy of the De Banco Rolls will throw more light 
on this subject, but ‘rom their bulk it must be slow and laborious. 
In any case, the information given in an unengrossed Note is of 
value ; for the transaction was certainly contemplated, and may 
have been completed by deed. R. C. Fow er. 


A Visitation of Westminster in 1444 


In Widmore’s History of Westminster * there is printed an account 
of @ curious and successful insurrection of the ‘ seniour and more 
part’ of the convent against their abbot, George Norwich, who 
agreed to retire from Westminster, resigning the government of 
the house to the prior and two other monks as * commisssarii 
abbatis’.2 This was in 1467, and the detailed record of the 
abbot’s autocratic misgovernment and the huge debts he piled 
up appears to justify the monks’ action and Widmore’s verdict 
upon him as ‘an indiscreet and negligent character’. It is 
possible, however, that Abbot Norwich has been too harshly 
judged, since his money difficulties were not entirely of his own 
making. The Visitation of Westminster here printed carries back 
the evidence of serious financial troubles, if not of virtual bank- 
ruptcy, to the year 1444. It also explains the confident line of 
action adopted by the rebellious monks of 1467, to whom it served 
asa precedent. Once more the authority of the royal patron was 
secured to bring pressure to bear upon the abbot, while the new 


* Readings on Finea, vol. i. * App. vii, p. 191 f 

* Pearce, The Monks of Westminaer, p. 141. Their names were Thomas Millyng, 
prior, William Chertsey, and John Eastney: see Victoria County /listory, London, 
i. 446, where the number of the commissarii is incorrectly given as five. . 

* The text of the instrument (1467) seems to contain a reference to 1444: *... Nee 
veniatis ad monasterium Westmonasterii . . . nec equitetis ad generalia capitals neque 
circa visitationes neque arripiatis aliqua itinera sumptuosa que essent vobis causa 
movae indebitationis ’ (Widmore, p. 197). 

G2 
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remedies were a mere repetition of the measures of 1444. Such 
difficulties, in fact, were not uncommon in the fifteenth century : 
few at any rate of the larger Benedictine monasteries escaped 
them. Twenty years later (1490) St. Albans was similarly placed; 
while a few years prior to 1467 the abbot of St. Edmund’s had been 
induced by poverty to leave Bury and live at Bermondsey.' 
‘Et plures alii patres ’, says the monks’ petition, ‘ fecerunt ante 
hec tempora viventes per. certum spatium sub voluntaria par- 
cimonia ad magnam laudem ipsorum et profectum.’ ‘ 

The visitation of 1444 was, of course, extraordinary, and is not 
to be confused with the regular triennial visitations of the order. 
The circumstances that led to it arenot known. The general chapter 
was conceivably petitioned by the convent, or the abbey was in 
arrears with its triennial contributions, or perhaps the condition 
of the house was notorious. The finding of the visitors is very 
guardedly phrased, but naturally arouses suspicion against 
‘that excellent divine ’* Edmund Kirton. And the plot thickens 
when he is found to have been charged some two years later- 
when perhaps the prior and John Flete were still administering 
the abbey—with being ‘a fornicator, dilapidator, adulterer, 
simoniac and guilty of other crimes’. This charge was made by 
the abbot of Reading, appointed to visit the monasteries in the 
London diocese, by the prior of Winchester and the abbots of 
Colchester (St. John) and Chertsey,‘ visitors of the order in 
England. Eugenius IV confirmed the visitation and ordered 
Kirton to be summoned before the abbot of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, and John de Obizis, canon of York. If found guilty 
he was to be deposed. The result of this trial is unknown : it 
is only certain that Kirton was not deposed, but remained abbot 
until 1462, when he resigned from old age. The question of his 
guilt or innocence is thus substantially analogous to the much- 
disputed case of Abbot Wallingford of St. Albans, and it may be 
suggested that the charges against these men are not altogether 
disproved by the fact that neither was deposed. Kirton had 
already been proved to be thoroughly incompetent, a ‘ dilapi- 
dator’ and unfit to rule. A charitable view would explain the 
charges/of immorality as a gratuitous addition to the findings of 
1444, merely intended to get rid of an inefficient abbot, when 
inefficiency had already once proved insufficient cause for depriva- 


tion. 


' This fact is known to us only from the Westminster Instrument of 1467. 

* Widmore. 

* Cal. Pap. Reg. viii. 309; Pearce, p. 130. Kirton hed not been elected by the 
convent but provided to the abbey in 1440. 

* The two abbots had taken part in the visitation of 1444. 

* The financial distress of this period (1444-69) is reflected in the slow progress 
of the norum opwe, Hetween 1423 and 1440 (Abbot Harwden) building proceeded 
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The text of the visitation, which seems to be unique, has been 
taken from a Bury register,’ where it perhaps suggested the 
economical expedient of removing the abbot’s household to 
Bermondsey. That Westminster documents should find their 
way to Bury was natural enough in view of the special ‘ con- 
federation ’* which had bound the two abbeys since the early 
thirteenth century. But it is remarkable that no trace of the 
visitation has apparently survived among the Westminster 
muniments.? Widmore—on whose work subsequent accounts 
of Westminster are based—was therefore not unnaturally ignorant 
of its existence. It was, however, known to Tanner, who refers 
to it in his life of Flete with the reference ‘ Regist. Bur. Novell 
114’;* and we are fortunately able to identify® Tanner's 
authority with the manuscript printed below. It is also of 
interest to note that the date of this visitation seems to have 
determined the plan of Flete’s History of Westminster® In his 
introduction Flete expresses his intention of carrying the story 
down to the year 1443. The choice of this singular terminus ad 
quem is best explained by the catastrophe of the following year, 
with which the author was himself so intimately connected. 

V. H. GaLsrarru. 


British Museum, Ad. MS. 7006, fo. 154. 


In dei nomine amen. Noa Iohannes permiasione divina sancti Albani (fo. 154.) 
Lincoln{iensis} Willelmus beate Marie Abendon[e} Sar{isburiensis}] Willel- 
mus sancti Iohannia Colcestr[ie] London[iensis) et Johannes sancti Petri 
de Chertesey Wynton{iensis) dioc{esis] monasteriorum abbates ordinis 
sancti Benedicti per presiden{tem] et capitulum generale nigrorum 
monachorum in Anglia necnon ex precepto metuendissimi in Christo 
principis et domini domini Henrici dei gratia regnorum Anglie et Francie 
regis illustrissimi ad visitand{um] corrigend{um] et reformand{um) 
monasterium sancti Petri Westm[onasteriensis) iuxta civitatem London- 
[iensem] sedi apostolice immediate subiect{um] tam in capite quam in 
membria visitatores correctores et reformatores coniunctim et divisim 


slowly but steadily. Under Kirton and Norwich the work (though it did not cease) 
was at alow ebb: see F. Bond, Architectural Hist. of Westminster Abbey, p. 121. The 
diffieulties of Kirton and Norwich are thus not to be explained as the result of 
« pardonable extravagance upon building. 

' Add. MS. 7096 (William Curteys), fo. 153° f. 

* Printed in Widmore, p. 232. 

> Lowe this to Canon Westlake, assistant keeper of the muniments, who has very 
kindly assisted my inquiries. 

* Bibliotheca, p. 288; cf. Life of Flete in Dict. of Nat. Biog. The writer, evidently 

by Tanner’s reference, states that Flete ruled the monastery during the 
suspension of Abbot Norwich, i.e. in 1467. But Flete died not later than 1466. 

* Tanner, Notitia, ewh Bury St. Edmunds: ‘ Registrum Will. Curteis abbatis 
penes rev. V. Johannem Novel rect. de Hillington 1709... .' Moreover, the visitation 
occurs on fo. 114 eccording to the older numbering. 

* Flete’s History of Westminster Abbey, ed. Armitage Robinson, p. 33. The actual 
narrative stops short in 1386. 
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6 
legitime deputati per has litteras nostras indentates notum facimus 
universis quod nos officium huiusmodi nobis coniunctim quantum cum 
deo possumus toto mentis conamine adimplere ac remedia pacis quietis et 
utilitatis ad honorem summe et individue trinitatis sancte Marie et sancti 
Petri vicarii Iesu Christi in terris in cuius honorem dictum monasterium 
honorifice dedicat{um] ac in subsidium et relevamen loci et augmentum 
religionis in spiritualibus et temporslibus ut nostris laboribus virtuosius 
reformetur cupientes providere merita virtutes sanctamque religionem 
inibi abolivi [sic] multiformiter radiant{er}que restaurare ast oran{ium]} 
exorbitancium et inconveniencium procellosis periculis in antea cautius 
obviare lites discordias amputare scandala detractiones obloquia et 
blasphemias removere exempla sancta et virtuosa inter dei ministros 
uberius seminare dictum mon{asteriam] diversis creditoribus utrinque 
lamentabilit{er] oneratum iuxta posse relevare totisque desideriis sata- 
gentes venerabili in Christo patri Edmundo dicti monasterii abbati litteras 
nostras certi tenoris direximus quibus eundem abbatem citari et moneri 
fecimus et per eum omnes et singulos confratres eiusdem loci moneri et 
citari demandavimus ad comparend{um] coram nobis in domo capitulari 
dicti monasterii uno vel pluribus xxviii die mensis Septembris anno domini 
millesimo cocc™® xliiiie visitationem nostrem huiusmodi quin verius 
totius ordinis et sedis apostolice nobis ut prefert{ur] in hac parte exeq[ui] 
commissam cam omnibus suis emergentibus inciden|tibus} «dependen{tibus} 
et connexis humiliter subitur[os}] et recepturfos) dictinque abbati et 
conventui inhibentes palam publice et expresse ne ipse abhas et conventus 
vel aliquis eorundem quocunque quesito colore aliquid in preiudicium 
predicte visitationis attemptent seu faciant aliqualiter attemptari in 
virtute sancte obediencie et sub pena maioris excommunicationis quam 
in contrarium facientes cum omni iuris acrimonia proponimus fulminare 
quousque dicta visitatio nostra debitum sorciat{ur] effectum et finaliter 
fuerit expedita. Quo die adveniente ad dictum monasterium personaliter 
accedentes de modo via et forma in huiusmodi visitationis negocio 
exercend({o} provisuri post longos et diversos tractatus et communica- 
tiones hine inde habit{os} assiden|[tibus] nobis discretis viris magistris 
Stephano London|iensi] in sacra theologia et Willelmo Albon[e] decretorum 
doctor{e] dictam visitationem sic incept{am] capt{[a] quadam sana delibera- 
tione ad proximum capitulum generale et quemlibet diem citra cum 
nobis visum fuerit expedire continuavimus et vicesimo quarto die mensis 
Octobris anno domini supradicto prefatus abbas et ceteri omnes et singuli 
confratres et commonachi capitulum et conventum integrum inibi facien- 
[tes] quorum nomina ad omnem juria effectum exinde secutur(i) hic habere 
volumus pro expressis coram nobis in domo capitulari monasterii sancti 
Petri antedicti unanimiter comparuerunt et nostris visitationi correctioni 
dispositioni et ordinationi pure sponte simpliciter ot absolute in alte et 
in basso se submiscrunt et eorum quilibet singillatim se submisit supplica- 
Verunt et eorum quilibet supplicavit quatinus pro bono statu commodo 
et utilitate dicti monaaterii huiusmodi submiasionem suam in nos fact(/am)} 
. admittere et acceptare concederemus ac media modum viam et formam 
ad regend(um) et gubernand{um) ipeos et dictum monasterium in spiritua- 
v* libus et temporalibus conciperemus | promiserunt insuper et eorum quilibet 
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promisit in verbo professionis sue quod omnia et singula per nos in pre- 
missis et eorum quolibet proviss facta et ordinata inconcusse admitterent et 
inviolabiliter observarent sub pens mille librarum fabrice ecclesie per no- 
stram discretionem applicand{arum]. Nos igitur talentum nobis traditum 
sine lucro abscondere formidantes ac bonam famam et sanam opinionem 
diviciis multis meliore{m] plus solito cum augmento sancte religionis 
palmites suos extendere centeno fructu cumulat{o} profectius pullulare 
commodum et utilitatem ampliare obloquis et infamiam removere ora 
unquam delatrancium per correctionem et emendacionem defectuum 
obturare quieti paci ac tranquillitati deo famulancium celerius providere 
debita minuere grangias loca ceteraque maneria ruinose et caduca reparare 
bonum regimen intus et exterius accens{um] desideriis summo opere 
anelantes ponere ut tenemur submissionem huiusmodi sic in nos fact{am] 
pro bono statu !oci et religionis incremento ceterisque premissis gratanter 
admisimus et spiritu licet tremulo acceptavimus et ad dispositionem et 
ordinationem feliciter duce domino continuand[am] auctoritate et vigore 
sedis apostolice' et commissionis nostre suffulti procedimus in hunc modum: 
In dei nomine amen: quia teste deo dictum monasterium ere alieno ultra 
vires multipliciter inter cetera comperimus esse oneratum quamcounque 
administrationem spiritualium et temporalium dict{i] mon[asterii) interius 
et exterius a dicto abbate exulamus et removemus ac sequestramus et ex 
certis causis nos ad hoc monentibus usque ad proximum generale capitulum 
nostri ordinis omnino interdicimus. Et eundem Edmundum abbatem 
a monasterio sancti Petri Westm{onasteriensis) usque ad monasterium 
sancti Iohannis de Colcestr{ie} London{iensis) dioc{esis} vel in prioratum 
de Hurley* Sar{isburiensis} dioc{esis] infra spatium quindecim dierum 
post dat{um)® sequ{encium] transire causa relevationis sui monasterii 
supradicti ordinamus decernimus et mandamus ibidem continue per- 
mansur{um] usque ad proximum capitulum generale cum capellano et 
familia sua bone fame et conversationis honeste summam centum marcarum. .. 
pro expensis eorundem per manus nostras seu administratorum inferius 
nominandorum annuatim duntaxat receptur{um) sub penis superius 
annotatis administrationem omnium bonorum spiritualium et temporalium 
dictum monasterum concern{encium] in manus nostras assumentes : Et ea- 
dem per discretos et religiosos viros fratres Willelmum Walash{e] priorem et 
lohannem Flete interim volumus ministrare adiuncto sibi administratione 
temporalium ‘ uno Iohanne Vampage * sen(? escallo} qui nobis aut deputatis 
in hac parte compotum calculum et ratiocinium plene et fideliter reddere 
teneantur ubi quotiens et quum nobis videbitur expedire: Et ut quietius 
in vinea domini Sabaoth laboretur quo magis sarculo mature discretionis 
— dissolutionis ac spuria vitulamina ex fructificancium radicibus 
profundiua extirpentur licium et discordiarum materias effugemus selum 


' This ie the first mention of papal authority for the visitation. Only the 
president of the general chapter and the king are named in the heading. 

* A coll of Westminster in Berkshire. 

* Inserted above the line, ‘ presenclum immediate ’. 

* Inserted above the line, ‘ honeste '. 

* Westminster Munimenta, Treasurer's Roll 19046, ‘ Recreation made to John 
Vempage, J. Yonge, 3. Conneteld and others coming with them thle your—cloven 
shillings *. 
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caritatem pacem et tranquillitatem inter filios pacis Christique ministros 
serere et plantare valeamus quosdam monachos prefati monasterii 
ad alia loca eiusdem ordinis per nos sibi divisim assignata ibidem per- 
mansur(os} transire ordinamus et quosdam alios a suis officiis ex certis 
causis nos menentibus removemus aliosque in remotoru{m] officiis ponendos 
quamdiu nobis placuerit decernimus et ordinamus quorum nomina et 
cognomina inter nos et conventum dicti monasterii alibi annotant{ur), 
Insuper decernimus et ordinamus quod signum sigillum et signetum 
dicti abbatis quocunque nomine censeantur ponantur in cistula serate 
clave eiusdem cistule remanente cum dicto abbate quodque dict« cistuls 
includatur in ciste cum sigillo communi trium clavium cum serrura et 
quod omn{ium] bonorum dicti monasterii quocunque nomine et in quo- 
rumcunque officiis seu manibus existencium fidele inventarium conficiatur 
citra finem Nataljis} domini prox{ime] iam futurfe] cum discriptione et 
annotatione cuiuscunque rei numeto pondere et mensura inhibentes 
nihilominus dicto abbati et ceteris omnibus et singulis in virtute sancte 
obediencie et sub penis superius annotatis ne ipsi aut aliquis eorundem 
aliqua bona vasa iocalia utensilia libros pannos vel sup{él}ectilia quo- 
runcunque nomine | censeantur vendant alienent impignorent abducant 
seu apportent quoquo modo nisi per visum et assignationem prioris et 
conventus sub indenturis deliberatis et receptis ut prefertur: Reservate 
eciam nobis potestate eosdem Willelmum Walseh{e} Iohannem Fiete 
Iohannem Vampage ab administratione huiusmodi si opus fuerit interim 
removend|i] et alium vel alios in remotor{um] loca imponend[i} quecunque 
per nostram dispositionem et ordinationem in hac parte fact({a) inter- 
pretand{i} corrigend[i] et reformand{i} et eisdem addend{i] et subtrahend|i) 
quociens nobis visum fuerit durante termine predicto et sub hac forma 
dictam visitationem nostram ad proximum capitulum generale nostri 
ordinis' et quemlibet diem citra ut premittitur continuamus. In cuius 
rei testimonium sigilla nostra et dicti abbatis et conventus presentibus 
sunt appensa. Dat{um] in domo capitulari monasterii sancti Petri West- 
m{onasteriensis}] antedicti nono die mensis Novembris anno domini 
supradicto. 
Ad. M8. 7096, fo. 17°. 
By the King 

Trusty and welbelovid in god we grete you wele and for asmuche ss 
we have comaunded thabbott[es] of Saint Albon Abyndon[e] Colchestre 
and Cherteseye to visite and enquire in our monasterie of Westm[ynster) 
and to reforme alle thingfes] ther as the statutes and consuetudis of 
Saint Benett[e] ordre wol and requiren the xxviii day of Septembr{e] next 
folwing for the helthe of yo{ur) soules and the worship[pe] and welfare 
of our seid mon{astrie] we wol and straitly charge you that ye and 
every{che] of you asmoche as in you is mekely obeye the seid visitacion|e) 
withoute eny contradictione as ye wol do us plesir yeven under oure 
Signet of thegle at our manois withynne oure park of Windesore the 
xxii day of Juill [y] 

To thabbot and covent of Westm{ynster] 


' A general chapter was held at Oxford in 1444 (Add. MS. 38816, fo. 36"). The 
powers of the commissioners were thus apparently to continue for three years. 
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Excerpts from the Register of Louvain University 
from 1485 to 1527. 


Tue following excerpts from the matricula of the university 
of Louvain relating to the admission of foreigners and other 
notable scholars are here published in consequence of a delay in the 
publication of the complete work which is likely to be prolonged.’ 
The list is not exhaustive, and the absence of any name does not 
imply either that it is not found in the register or that ite bearer 
was not a member of the university. The regulations according 
to which ail those who were in any way connected with the 
university had to be inscribed were not always strictly observed, 
especially in the cases of foreigners." The birthplace or the 
diocese is not always recorded, and the rectors, who had charge 
of the matricula each for only one semester at a time, did not 
make their entries with uniform punctuality and com . 
Some wrote down only the name of the student and that of 


his father. The spelling of foreign names is generally bad, 
especially in the last days of the semester, when hundreds of 


individual students as I have been able to trace. It will be 
convenient to add here the explanation of the other entries 
which accompany the names. The word minorennis 


were taxed at a higher rate. For the students for the faculty” 
of arte, the entries record to which of the four paedagogia they 
belong, Castrenses, Lilienses, Falconenses, and Porcenses.* Italics 
have | used in the text to indicate additions by later hands. 
‘ H. pz Vocsr. 
1486 
June 12, Edmundus Edward anglicus dyoc. london. in iure 
civili fo. 8* 
' The manuscript is entitled Tertius Liber Intitulatorum (Brussels, Royal Library, 
MS. 3441). The first volume of the Matricule de [' Univercité de Lowenin, 1426-1453, 
edited by E. Reusens, was published in 1903 in the series of the Commission Royale 
d'Histoire. No second part has yet been published. 
* Thus the name cf Erasmus is not entered in 1502 or 1503, although be was 


* Val. Andreas, pp. 251-74. 
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1487 
January 15. Johannes bryaert' de Valenchienis cameracensis dioc. 
; pauper fo. 11" 
February 21. Thomas coutes de aberdonia , sberdonensis dioc. 
pauper fo. 11" 
July 24. Mgr. florentius oem* de hagis leodiensis dioc. fuyit hic 
postea doctor fo. 13" 
October 25. Dominus Iohannes Wod Eboracensis dioc. ex Anglia 
studens in fac. iur. canon. fo. 16* 
» 2.  Tohannes poteman Eboracensis dioc. studens in fac, 
legum fo. 16" 
ae Thomas clercke* Eboracensis dioc. studens in fac. 
legum | ; fo. 16" 
» 29. Nicolaus Ia@obi* de egmonda traiectensis dioc. studens 
in fac. artium fo. 16" 






November 9. Dominus robertus offaert wintonensis dioc. studens in 
fac. iuris canon. fo. 16° 








1488 








February 6. Dominus Iohannes Wendinck anglicus dyoc. londoniensia 
in fac. theologie fo. 17* 

rs 13. Tohannes clemens fo. 17° 

“s 28. Iohannes sceneter de Sto. Andrea’ dioc. Sti. Andree 

ex pedagogio lilii fo. 17" 

» 28. Robertus kynmount de villa Ste. Marie bregernensis 

{? Brechin} dioc. ex pedagogio lilii fo. 17" 

i 28. bernardus halden de villa Sti. Iohannis Dunblanensis 
‘dioc. ex pedagogio lilii fo. 17* 

July 30. Anthonius Sucket ® cameracensis dioc. in fac. art. fo. 21° 











1489 


February 25. Valerianus de Busleiden* dioc. leodiensis inlilio fo. 23" 
August 30. Mgr. Wilhelmus Waway de Sto. andrea eiusdem dioc. 


in iure canonico fo. 24° 
December 31. Kychardus Wilton anglicus monachus monast. glasto- 
; niensis bathoniensis dioc. fo. 24° 







1490 
February 26. Thomas grane de Villa Sti. andreeinscocia pauper fo. 24" 








* See Erasmus, Opus Epist., ed. Allen, iii. 983; de Jongh, L’ancienne Faculté 
de Thologie de Louvain, 1432-1540 (Louvain, 1911), pp. 149 ff. 

* Florentius Oom de Wyngaerden: Val. Andreas, pp. 40, 178; Eathoven, Briefe 
an Des. Erasmus (Strassburg, 1906), p. 58; Nieww Ned. Biog. Woordenboek, iii. 

* Possibly identical with Thomas Clerke who became bishop of Killala: Wood, 
Athenae, p. 553. 

* Nicolaus Egmondanus, Carmelite, the opponent of Erasmus: Biog. Nat. de Belg. ; 
de Jongh, p. 152; Erasmus, Opus Epist., ed. Allen, iii. 416. 

* Imperial councillor: J. Férstemann and O. Ginther, Briefe an Des. Erasmus 
(Leipaig, 1904), p. 427. 
* Brother of Jerome : . Henne, 
i. &. 





Histoire du Régne de Charles-Quint en Belgique, 
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Reuerendus in X° pater Wilhelmus Sancti Andree archi- 
episcopus Regni Scocie primas et apostolice sedis 
legatus in facultate theul. fo. 29° 

ie Walterus Drummond, art. mag., eccl. cathedr. dun- 

Suldsasis paneniou. ob conceliacins in facult. iuris 





canonici fo. 29° 
‘ 10. Gilbertus haldan vicarius de dersy in facult. iuris 
canonici fo. 29° 
» 10. Robertus Abirnetay presb. prescripti Dni. archiepiscopi 
familiaris in facult. iuris canonici fo. 29" 
April 28. Iacobus de voecht! de andwerpia cameracensis dioc. 
in artibus fo. 30" 
1492 
August 9. Claudius Lapostole Tornacensis pro quo iurauit mgr. 
petrus Lapostole suus frater * fo. 35" 
November 18. Iohannes leurentij de brugis* tornacensis dice. im 
artibus fo. 38° 
1493 
January 11. Mgr. franciscus cremensis* dioc. acquilegiensis rhetorice 
artis professor ex privilegio rectori concesso gratis 
fo. 38° 
November 2. Iohannes de hoichstraten alias de brecht dictus custodis ® 
cameracensis dioc. fo. 43* 
1494 
February 25. Teronimus edelhere* de louanio in artibus  iuravit 
dominus Io. obtrek fo. 43" 
1495 
August 30. loannes de bursalia’ filius Iacobi beker traiectensis dyoc. 
liliensis dives’ = - R fo. 51° 
» & Iohannes Sterck de Meerbeke * cameracensis dyoc. 
falconensis dives fo. 51" 
1496 
February 28. Toannes de strapeghey ex Scotia Aberdinensis dyoc. 
in artibus pauper ex lilio fo. 53* 
. Peasionary of Antwerp : Erasmus, Opus Epist., ed. Allen, i. 356. 
\ * Poter I’ Apostole ; ‘doctor et professor utciusque iuris’: Val. Andreas, pp. 176-8, 


) 184-5; de Jongh, pp. 45, 46. 
* Despautere dedicated to him his Are Versificatoria, 1500: [F. Vanderhaeghen |, 
Bibliotheca Belgica, D, 204. 
* Francisco of Crema, who was Erasmus’s host in 1496: Erasmus, Opus Epict., 
ed. Allen, 1. 204; de Jongh, p. 74. 
* John de Coster, humanist, author of s Latin gremmar, teacher in the Lily 
and the Castle; Despautere was one of his pupils: de Jongh, pp- 110, 111. 
* Secretary of Louvain: Val. Andreas, p. 297. 
' Erasmus, Opue Epict., ed. Allen, i. 687; de Jongh, pp. 122, 127, 190. 
* President of St. Donatian's College, first president of the Collegiam Trilingue : 
Néve, Mémoire our le Collage des Trois- Langues ¢ Lowvain (Brassels, 1856), pp. 98, &. ; 
Forstemann and Ginter, p. 354; de Jongh, p. 12°. 
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1496 
February 28. Andreas gray de scotia Wychemais |? Wythernensis for 
Galloway] dyoc. in artibus pauper exlilio fo. 53" 


October Wilhelmus herris de londinia in anglia londoniensis dioc, 
in legibus ‘ fo. 59° 
Re Franciscus Waring de okam in anglia’ linconiensis dioc. 
in iure canonico fo. 59" 

1497 
January 10. Adam bogaert de louanio' leodiensis dioc. fo, 60" 
February 21. Wernerus de Merode _leodiensis dioc. fo. 60" 
June 2. Dnus. Alardus Cornelii traiectensis dioc. fo. 62° 
August 31. Alexander filius andree de Sto. Nicholao Aburdoniensis 
dioc, pauper ex castro fo. 63" 

1498 

March init. Maximilianus de bergis* nobilis fo. 67* 
a ae Arnoldus van den heetvelde® dioc. leodiensis fo. 67° 
June 15. Mgr. patricius panter ‘ scotus fo. 67" 
ay Mgr. adam witla scotus fo. 67% 


August 31. Iohannes despaultre* de Niniuis pauper exlilio fo. 69" 
a tt Iacobus sudelant de Sto. Andrea | ex castro pauper fo. 69" 


oe » Iohannes lengherant* de binchio = dioe. cameracensis 
falconensis fo. 70° 
September 17. Symon heerres londoniensis fo, 70" 





1499 


February 28. Iudocus vroye’ de gaueren Cameracensia dioc. x lilio 
wtriusque iuris Dr fo. 73° 
March 22. Dnus. Alexander Inglis Scotus fo. 73" 
April 12. Iohannes de Nassouwe filius ade de Nassouwe minorennis ; 
_ pro ¢o iurauit Henricus Viruli fo. 73" 

~ August 3. Mgr. Rolandus blacader clericus Sancti Andree scotus 
fo, 76* 
ieee Eustacius de Zichenis* ex lilio fo. 76" 


oe = lacobus edelheere ® de louanio ex porco minorennis pro 
quo iuravit Mag. Rod. de Monckendammis fo. 77° 

September 11. Ioannes brachman anglicus dioc. Londoniensis fo. 78° 
November 6. godscalcus rosemons™” de eyndouia  leodiensis dioc. 
: fo. 79° 

' * Doctor et professor medicinae’: Val. Andreas, p. 230. 

* Lord of Zevenbergen : Henne, ii. 279. * Henne, viii. 213. 

* Patrick Panter, abbot of Cambuskenneth: Dict. of Nat, Biog. 

* Humanist, professor in the Lily, author of a famous grammar: Néve, Mémoire, 
p. 129; de Jongh, pp. 111, 120; Biog. Nat. de Bel. ; Bibliotheca Belgica, &e. 

* Professor of divinity: de Jongh, p. 162. 

" Professor of law: Dict. of Nat. Biog.; Forstemann and Giinther, p. 357; Eres- 
mus, Opus Epist., ed. Allen, iii. 148; Enthoven, p. 50 (where his name is wrongly 
spelt Sanerio). 

* Professor of divinity: de Jongh, p. 167; Férstemann and Ganther, p. 421. 


* President of the Collegium Trilingue 1538-9: Néve, Mémoire, p. 380; Val. 
Andreas, p. 278. ” : 


* Professor of divinity : de Jongh, p. 165. 
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Dous. petrue Wiichman' de bruxella cameracensis 
dioc. fo. 80° 
February 28. arbaldus de Sto. andrea fo. 80" 
‘ ,, 98. karolus lapostole & Ioannes lapostole de parisio minorennes 
ex lilio fo. 80" 
» 28. Tohannes roesemons® de eyndouia leodiensis dioc. ex 
falcone fo, 81* 
» 98. Tohannes Wiinckel® de louanio ex falcone minorennis 
pro eo iurauit Mgr. Wil. le Panetier fo. 81" 
March 10. Matthias filius Mgri. Cornelii cirurgici de middelburgo 
alias de salsaterra fo. 83* 
June 22. Iohannes Iohannis vulling de louanio pro isto iurauit pater 
notarius uniuersitatis 4 fo. 82° 
1501 | 
February 8. Domicellus Iohannes primo- 
genitus Dni. bergensis® | iuravit pro eis desid. 


Domicellus ludowicus Domi- lyshout fo. 86* 

nus de praet * 
Merch 20. Willermus Walgraue Thome et Symonis anglicorum 
scolarium seruitor fo, 88% 
June 15. Doctor Dominus Robertus Wodewarde Salsberrensis 
nacionis anglie doctor in decretalibus fo. 89° 
15. Nobilis Dominus Alexander hody bathoniensis dioc. 
bachiliarius in decret. fo, 89* 
eSB. Iohannes clerke’ norwicensis dyoc. in legibus fo. 89° 
October 12. D. georgius roess de anglia linconiensis dioc. maiorennis 
in fac, iuris fo, 92° 


» 13. — franciscus filius hermanni de cranevelt * de nouamagio [sic] 
Leodiensis [Coloniensis} dioc. in legibua fo, 9S" 

27. Franciscus filius dni. Wilhelmi teerclaes® de bruzella 
cameracensis dioc. in lilio fo. 92" 

December 4. Martinus filius bertholome)_” de naeldwyck fo. 93" 

' Erasmus’s host at Anderlecht, where he was a canon and ‘scholaster': Erasmus, 
Opera Omnia, 1703-6, iii. 662, &e. ; Férstemara and Giinther, p. 460; de Vocht in 
Englische Studien, x1. 383, 300. 

* Possibly brother of Godescalo Rosemont : se» entry of 6 November 1499. 

* Medical doctor, and with his father founder of a college in Louvain: Val. Andreas, 
Pp. 200; Reusens, Documents relatife a I’ Hist. de I’ Univ. de Louvain, iii. 130-44; he 
was one of Erasmus’s friends and patrons at Louvain. 

* Val. Andreas, pp. 52, 72, 74; Enthoven, p. 50 (where his name is evidently 
misspelt Vullmets): ‘ scholasticus divi Petri et scriba huius universitatis’. 

* Henne, vii. 306. 

* Louis de Flandre, lord of Preet, bailiff of Bruges, ambassedor in England and 
France: Biog. Nat. de Belg. ; Henne ; Féretemann and Ginther, p. 407 ; Letters and Papers. 

’ Pace’s friend, secretary to Thomas, duke of Norfolk : Dict. of Nat. Biog. ; Wood, i. 70. 

* Member of the groofe read of Mechlin: Firstemann and Ginther, p. 332; 
Biog. Nat. de Belg.; Neve, La Renaissance des Lettres en Belg., pp. 212-4; Vel. Andress, 
p- 184; Néve, Mémoire, pp. 206, 336. * Henne, i. 63, 64. 

” Martin Dorp, the famo.s humanist: Biog. Nat. de Belg.; Néve, Mémoire, 
pp. 113-20, &e. ; Néve, Renaissance, pp. 135, 174; Erasmus, Opus Epist., od. Allen, 
ii. 11; de Jongh, pp. 162-70, &e. 
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April 15. Dnus. Iohannes Warsone de anglia § eboracensis dice, 

maiorennis fo. 95* 

5 M. philippus domicellus de croy' morinensis dioc. fo. 95" 
August 31. Mathias lawrijn* | ,... eT am 

ow ee Marcus lawrijn ¢ ger tins ee re 


.. —e Petrus lawrijn 
ao. Oe, Iohannes wyclaert de londonia_liliensis dives fo. 98° 
ws: Se Iohannes bogaert filius rectoris® de lovanio _liliensis 


dives : fo. 98° 
Sept.—Oct. D. Petrus de bradscha anglicus fo. 99" 
1503 

February 25. Wilhelmus de abordonia pauper ex lilio fo. 102" 
25. Robertusde Scto. Johanne in Scotia pauper ex lilio fo. 102° 

June 11. Riwardus nannonis* de enchusen traiectensis dioc. 
in artibus fo. 105" 

August 31. Conrardus de luxemburgo’ filius nicolai veker traiectensis 
dioc. ex falcone fo. 106" 


October 7. Henricus et wilhelmus de Stradio filii cancellarii bra- 
bantie,? minorennes, nichil soluerunt et gratis 
intitulat] iurauit pro eis M. Ioh. maeshroe fo. 108" 


1504 
January 29. Nicolaus gobbelet® filius nicolai de bowines leodiensis 
dioc. fo. 109° 
February 29. Thomas crechton de Sco. Iohanne = glasquensis dioc. 
falconensis fo. 110° 
» 29. Johannes ritzaertsen de aberdonia  aberdonensis dioc. 
pauper ex castro fo. 110°, 
May Johannes pettwijn eboracensis ice. pauper in porco 
standoncus fo. 112" 
June Ludouicus de Schoere® iurauit pro eo Mgr. ludouicus 
van der haluermilen fo. 112° 


December Adrianus iacobi de berlandia™ traiectensis dioc. fo. 116° 
* Duke of Aerschot: Henne, ix. 341; x. 58. 

* Successor to his father: Erasmus, Opus Epist., ed. Allen, i. 432; Férstemann and 
Ginther, p 380. 

* Lord of Watervliet, treasurer of Philip the Fair: Erasmus, Opus Epist., ed. Allen, 
i. 432; Biog Nat. de Belg. 

* Dean of St. Donatian’s, Bruges, Erasmus's great friend: Erasmus, Opus Epist., 
ed. Allen, i. 432; Biog. Nat. de Belg ; Férstemainn and Giinther, p. 380; Néve, 
Renaissance, pp. 49, 62. 

* Jacobus Bogaert was rector from 28 February to 30 August 1502: Val. Andreas, 
pp- 40, 229. He is not recorded amongst Jecobus’s sons by Val. Andreas. 

* Ruard Tapper, professor of divinity : de Jongh, pp. 180-6. 

* Conrad Vegerius or Veicker, secretary to Adrian VI and Clement VII: Saxe, 
|Onomasticon, iii. 156. * Henne, i. 33, 64; v. 213. 

} * Provost of Dinant; founder of the College of St. Anne in Louvain, 1553: Val. 
Andreas, p. 311; Reusens, iii. 243. 

” * Doctor et professor utriueque juris’, president of the council of state and the 
groote raad: Val. Andreas, p. 182; Biog. Nat. de Belg. 

“ Adrian Barland, the famous humanist : Erasmus, Opus Epist., ed. Allen, ii. 386; 
Bibliotheca Belgica ; Férstemann and Giinther, p. 300; de Jongh, pp. 121-3, &. 
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1505 
July Mgr. robertus blakadair’ nobilis . lascuen. [Glasgow] 
dioc. fo. 120° 
ps Mgr. Iacobus herioth lascuen. [Glasgow] dioc. fe. 120° 
= Dns. anthonius de Wargerio archiepiscopus bisontinus 
nobilis fo. 120° 
ne Ludouicus de thiardo 
is Mgr. anthonius blaelgier >familiares bisontini fo. 120° 
Mgr. odo bigholet 
1506 
February 28. laurentius thome de landonnet Sti. Andreedyoc. pauper 
castrensis fo. 125° 


» 28. thomas carintors de Sto. andrea Sti. Andreedyoc, pauper 
liliensi fo. 125° 

ae iveiadia touies de aberdonia pauper liliensis fo. 125° 
August 31. Iohannes feuin de furnis* Cameracensis dioc. dives 


liliensis fo. 128" 
September init. Domicellus Maximilianus de bourgondia filius dni. balduini 
de bourgondia * fo. 130" 
October 8. § Iudocus Sasbout * de delft fo. 130 


1507 


February 28. Albertus pigge*aliasdecampis dives falconensis fo. 134° 
August 31. Adam morra de sco. Iohanne dioc. Sti. andree pauper 


castrensis fo. 138" 
a” Iacobus ros de londonio ioc. Sti. andree pauper 
castrensis fo. 138" 
December 20/25 Liuinus goethals * fo. 141" 
1508 

August 30. nobilis ac generosus domicellus Wolfardus de brederode 
fo. 145" 
o Io. herbeeck de londonia dives castrensis fo. 146" 

» 20 Iacobus staent de aberdonia sberdonensis dioc. peuper -. 
ex castro fo. 146" 
» 90. Nycolaus de warritj de maruilla’ treuerensis dioc. pauper 
ex falcone fo. 146" 


* Possibly s relative to Robert Blackader, archbishop of Glasgow: Dict. of Nat. 
Biog. 

* John de Fevyn, canon and ‘scholaster’ of St. Donatian’s, Bruges: Erasmus, 
Opera Omnia, iii. 264, 721, 912, 970; Férstemann and Giinther, p. 353 (misspelt 
Ferynus); Enthoven, pp. 97, 190. 

* See Biog. Nat. de Belg. 

* Imperial councillor in The Hague : Henne, viii. 23; Nieww Ned. Biog. Woorden- 
boek, ii. 

* Secretary to Adrian VI, provost of St. John’s, Utrecht: Saxe, Onomasticon, 
p. 70; Férstemann and Ginther, p. 403 

* Erasmus’s famous amanuensis Livinus Panagathus, Algoet: Biog. Nat. de Belg. ; 
de Vocht, «bi supra, p. 375. 

" Nicolas Warry de Marville, president of Busleyden's College: Néve, Mémoire, 
pp. 98-101, 308-10, 388 ; FGrstemann and Giinther, p. 389. 
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February 28. 


| ° 
fr. austatius de sikbnis? ord. predicatorum, conuentus 
louaniensis postea Magister in theologia fo. 148" 


Wilhelmus haye de abberdonia pauper falconis fo. 150* 
Andrias patricij de Sto. Iohanne dyoc. Sci. andree in 


scotia fo. 151° 
Georgius filius andree de bouche de Sto. Iohanne dyoc. 
Sci. andree fo. 151° 
Thomas valens de anglia fo. 151¥ 

Dns. alexander fothringham de Sto. andrea in scotia 
fo. 152° 


Thomas ray de pert scotus dives castrensis fo. 153" 
Martinus hucchison de hibernia pauper castrensis fo. 153" 
robbertus filius dauid anderson de angusia brix. [? Bre- 

chin] dyoc. pauper liliensis fo. 154° 
petrus filius Iohannis de cortte * de brugis fo. 155" 





M. petrus tonsoris* de attrebato atreb.dioc. fo. 160° 
petrus hilson de edemborgo dioc. Sci. Andree in scotia 


pauper castr. fo. 161" 
georgius bruyn de St. briano dioc. Sci. Andree in scotia 
pauper castr. fo. 161" 
Iacobus hu de caruer dioc. Sci. Andree in scotia pauper 
castr. fo. 161" 
Alexander de pert, filius Ioannis, Scotus dyoc. Sci. Andree 
pauper fo. 164" 

Ioannes domeon de britannia de redonis Redon. dyoc. 
fo. 164° 


Iohannes moat de abberdonia lasquensis [Glasgow] dioc. 


fo. 166" 
petrus viruli‘ de louanio leodiensis dioc. fo. 166" 
wilhelmus cressel de oxonia_lincon. dioc. fo. 167" 


Robertus viruli‘ de louanio leodiensis dioc. dives liliensis 
minorennis iuravit pro eo mgr. Io. de steyfordia 

fo. 169" 

Ghysbertus de edenburgo pauper liliensis fo. 169° 

Ranolphus de anglia filius Roberti harwar lichfeldensis 

dioc. falconensis dives fo. 170* 


* Matriculated a second time after entering the Dominican Order: see entry of 
31 August 1499. 

* Petrus Curtius, humanist, first bishop of Bruges: Biog. Nat. de Belg. ; Foretemann 
and Giinther, p. 334; de Vocht, pp. 391-3; de Jongh, pp. 53°-60* ;, Nave, Renaie- 


* Pierre Barbier, secretary to Adrian VI, later dean of Tournay: see Erasmus, 
Opus Epist., od. Allen, ii. 283; Férstemann and Ginther, p. 299. 

* Grandson of Carolus Viruli, the founder of the Lily: Val. Andreas, p. 261: 
Reusens, iv. 168-76; probably sons of Nicolas. 




















1922 FROM 1485 TO 1527 
August 28. Iacobus de hoochstraten! filius anthonij calcificis camer. 





dioc. falconenais pauper fo. 170° 
September 12. Georgius Lindecha de Sta. Cruce nationis scocie dioc. 
Sti. Andree clericus pauper fo. i73* 


December 3. Wilhelmus de Croy* sancte sedis apostolice Prothono- 
tarius ac prepositus ecclesie collegiate et secularis 
beate Gertrudis Niuellensis Leodiensis dyoc. lura- 
uit die mercurii 3 Sept. et dominus Daniel Martin} 
curator suus sibi datus pro eo—Nobihs Dominus. 

Hic postea creatus est cardinalis a Leone z ot archi- 
episcopus Totstanus qui obijt in florida etate a” zxj in 
Germania tempore coronationis Carol) imperatoris 
nostrj, Sepultus in monasterio Heverlensi. fo. 179° 

1512 


October 11.  Guillermus et Michael enckeuord* Leod. dyoc. Isti duo 
erant minorennes pro quibus iuravit Nicolaus Mys 

fo. 186" 

» 18. Claudius chansonnetus‘ meten. dyoc. fo. 187" 

November 6. Ioannes de armenteria®  attrebat. dyoc. fo. 187 
” 29. Dominus Ioannes canis* presbyter cameracensis dyoc. 

fo. 187° 


December 22. Henricus cleynnars’ de diest leodiensisdyoc. fo. 188* 


1513 
February 28. Ioannes de cupro filius thome } 


harde 
Nicolaus de Sto. Andrea filius | dyoc.8. Andree falconenses 
sllexandrj guilmourt pauperes fo. 192" 


Laurentius de fourcondia 
filius Ioannis renteen 


March 1. Tomas assheleyns dioc. London. fo. 192" 
wv OB Egidius gourmont * de goberville dioc. Constantiensis in 
normania fo. 192 

August 31. Richardus de cupro, Sti. Andree dioc.~ pauper lilientis ~~~ 
fo. 197* 


' Probably relative of the famous Cologne inquisitor (de Jongh, pp. 100, 168, &c. ; 
Kmeman, Opes Epi. ed. Allen, i. 556) who matriculated 30 May 1482. 
* Erasmus, Opus Epist., od. Allen, iii. 68; de Jongh, 174-5, 199. 
* Probably nephews of Cardinal Enckevoirt ; they were the first two students of 


p. 318; Erasmus, Opue Epict., od. Alien, iii. 340. 

* President of the Lily: Reusens, iv. 178 @.; Val. Andreas, p. 232. 

* John de Hondt, canon of Courtray, to whom Eraamus sold his prebend : Erasmus, 
Opus Epict.. od. Alten, iti. 187. 

’ Possibly a brother of the great humanist Nicolas Cleynards of Diest, if not the 
great humanist himesif, whom I did not find recorded in the list, and whose (hristian 
name may have been wrongly entered. 

* Bookseller and printer admitted by the university: printed Beriandus's Col 
lectanea about 1515: Bibliotheca Belgica, B, 252; Nowselle Biographie Générale. 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO, CXLV. x 
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1514 


February 28. ohannes rent de tossentia Sti. Andree dioc. pauper 
castrensis fo. 200" 

August 30. — Iacobus vrwin de aberdonia in schocia castrensis pauper 
fo. 206" 

oa Iohannes ramsi de linconia castrensis pauper _fo. 206" 

« 2. Ioannes crucius de bergis! liliensis dives fo. 206" 

i Carolus viruli de Lovanio* liliensis dives fo. 206" 
November 23. Iohannes forestius Edinburgensis ex scotia fo. 209" 


1615 


August 29. Galterus Matthei de 8. Toanne  dioc. 8. Andree 
Carolus Henderson peuperes castrenses fo. 216" 
no Hadrianus & Hieronymus * de lovanio filii mgri. Nicolai 
viryli leod. dio>. lilienses divites fo, 218" 
» 29.  Gulielmus flasseprde dondy brigenen 
[? Brechin] dioc. 
Gam. pighet de dickelemue- dioc. pauperes lili: nses 
8. Andree fo. 218" 
Thomas richzaertshzone de londonio 5 
dioc. Cantuar. 
Rogerus Rescius* de Maseike leodiensisdioc. _fo. 218" 


Andreas de ghennep ‘ de balen leodiensis dioc. fo. 221" 

Dns. Symon axete pbr. Cantuariensis dioc. fo. 222* 

Magister Eduardus lee * anglicus fo. 223" 

Magister Johannes fyharbart anglicus fo. 222" 

Robertus fulfurd de viluordia in scotia sub episcopo de 

aberdonia pauper castrensis fo. 223" 

is Iohannes hay de dundi pauper liliensis fo. 224" 
November 17. Nicolaus Everardj de Middeburgo* = Traiectensis dioc. 
porcensis fo. 230" 


1517 : 


February 26. Eduardus Copelban de anglia clericus Eboracensis dioc. 
fo. 226" 


' Professor of Greek in the Lily: Enthoven, pp. 14-18; Reusene, iv. 246. 

* Grandsons of Carolus Viruli: of. entry on 28 August 1511. 

* Professor of Greek in the Collegium Trilingue: Néve, Renaissance, pp. 69-73, 
171, &e.; Mémoire, pp. 202-7; Férstemann and Ginther, p. 410; Erasmus, Opus 
Epicst., ed. Allen, ii. 497; de Jongh, pp. 200-4, &. 


uaa eee Néve, Mémoire, pp. 245-7, 


* Later archbishop of York and the first opponent of Erasmus: de Jongh, pp- 141-7, 
aod gre Erasmus, Opus Epist., od. Allen, iii. 203; Dist. of Nat. Biog.; 
° 8 relative of Nicolas Everardi of Middelburg, then a member of the 
groote read: cf. Vel. Andreas, p. 177; Henne; Erasmus, Opera Omnia, iii. 667 ©; 
Nieuw Ned. Biog. Woordenbosk, iii. 
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February 28. Ieronimus ruffouva' de Insulis Tornacensis dioc. 
castrensis fo. 229°. 

* 28. lIacobus de wittand dedunde dioc. Sti. Andree in Scochia 
pauper liliensis fo. 229° 

May 19. frater Wilhelmus Crocynus presb. religiosus in ordine 
fo. 233" 


Iheronimus lapostolle * Mechliniensis clericus eamerac. 
dyoc. iuravit pro eo pater eius D. petrus Doctor Vtr. 
luris. fo. 234° 

Henricus Scot de monte ross dyoc. brichtniens. [? Brechin] 

fo. 234" 

Cristofforus hauster de londino londin. dioc. castrensis 
dives © fo. 234" 

Iohannes filius codberti thomson de Idenburgo glasgow. 
dioc. pauper castrensis fo. 236* 

29. Andreas filius Iohannis Robertson de aberdonia in scocia 

sberdon. dioc. pauper castrensis fo. 236* 

Aug. penultima. Magister Erasmus de roterodammis sacre theologie 

professor—lle nominatissimus fo. 236* 

September 18. Gerardus viruli* de louanio leodiensis dioc. fo. 238° 

1518 

February 25. Antonius Hose de Londyno Londonensisdioc. fo. 239" 

” 27. Eduardus Straton de Idenburgo Sti. Andree dioc. 

pauper liliensis fo. 242° 

March 15. Diius Matheus Adrianj‘ medicine doctor hebreus Xpi 

miles fo. 244° 

we Generosus domicellus Robertus de Croy ® dioe. ] 
remensis clericus 

philippus duuereyn de Bruxella prefati 
domicelli familiaris minorennes, iuravit 
pro eis eligius de aldenardo prefat) d domi- 
cell) pedagogus E Get ier ch meme 

June 12. Franciscus titelmannus * de hasselt leod. dioc. pauper 

in Standonc fo. 244° 

August 15. petrus gratianus’ de laloo in iure civili fo. 245° 

» 30. lacobus voecht de antwerpia® camerac. dioc. dives 

castrensis fo. 246* 

' Jerome Raffealt, one of Vives’s students in Louvain: Erasmus, Opera Omnia, 

iii. 874e, 1767 d; A. Bonilla y San Martin, Luis Vives y le Filosofia del Renacimiento 
(Madrid, 1903), pp. 77, 113. 

* Val. Andreas, p. 176: he succeeded his father in the groote raed, but died before 


him. 
* Probably related te the founder of the Lily : of. entry of 30 April 1511. 
* First professor of Hebrew in the Collegium Trilingue: Ereamus, Opus Epist., 
ed. Allen, iii. 108. 
* de Jongh, p. 173; Biog. Nat. de Belg. 
Meade ronan so Ea 1906); de Vocht, p. 361. 
Bonilla, p. 77 
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1518 - 
August 30. Albertus iohannis coute de idenburgo pauper castrensis 


fo. 246" 
30. Iacobus thome paterson de ederen pauper castrensis 


fo. 246* 

Thomas Winterle! anglicus cantuariensis dioc. dives 

porcensis minorennis ; iurauit proeo M. Io. Loemel 

fo. 247" 

Thomas filius dauid mompane de Sto. iohanne _— pauper 

ex castro fo. 247° 

Iohannes Selley anglus dives porcensis fo. 247° 
Thomas Shelley sacerdos 

Mauritius byrchynsha * angli 4°* divites porcenses in 

Thomas baretu: iure canonico fo. 247° 

Georgius Shelley 

31. Thomas de Sto. Johanne dives castrensis fo. 247° 

31. Andreas Georgius & Thomas forman de Edenburgo 

dioc. 8. Andree _lilienses divites fo. 248" 

31. Edmundus greauer de londino liliensis dives fo. 248" 

» ae hugo de dundj pauper liliensis fo. 248° 

September 11. D. ghuilhelmus Rauelys anglicus prepositus wellens. 
dioc. fo. 249" 
A Ll. georgius ualfet anglicus dunell. dioc. pbr. fo. 249* 
November 2. Petrus Nannonis* de alemara traiectensis dioc. fo. 249" 
” 16. Robertus Wakefeldius‘ anglicus eboracensis dioc. fo. 250' 
1519 

January 5. loachim de Ringhelberghe* antverpiensis camerac. dioc. 
fo. 250" 
27 Ioannes sucket de brugis* tornacensis dioc. fo. 250" 
» 27.  Karolus sucket de brugis® tornacensis dioc. pro eo 
iuravit petrus de follis fo. 250° 
February 26. Iohannes Sas de Sto. Iohanne sub episcopo Sti. Andree 
pauper in castro fo. 252° 

28. Gilbertus Roberti de 
Sto. andrea dioc. Sti. Andree pauperes ex 
- 28. Laurentius Iohannis de lilio fo. 253° 

Sta. Margarita 

' Thomas Winter, Wolsey’s son: cf. Maurice Birchinsha’s letter to Woley, 
Louvain, 25 November 1519: Letters and Papere, Henry VIII. vol. iii, no. 525; 
Forstemann ead Ginther, p. 442. 

* Maurice Byrchensaw, bachelor of civil law in Oxford in 1515 (Wood, i. 650, 656), 
was tutor to Thomas Winter (see entry of 30 August), son of Wolsey, to whom he 
wrote a letter about the studies of the boy on the latter's return to Louvain, 29 Novem- 
ber 1519: of. Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. iii, no. 2648. 

* Professor of Latin in the Collegium Trilingue: Néve, Mémoire, pp. 149-55. 

* Profesor of Hebrew in the Collegium Trilingue: Néve, Mémoire, pp. 231-3; 
Dict of Net. Biog.; Wood, i. 39; possibly identical with the ‘ Master Wakielde’ 
who in July 1522 brought H. Gold's letter to Nicholas Darynton at Louvain: Letters 
and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. iii, no. 2300. 

* Cl. Paquot, Mémoires pour servir a I Histoire Littéraire des Pays-Bas (Louvain, 
1765), iv. 440-8. 

* Sons of Anthony, of the geheime raad: Férstemann and Giinther, p. 427. 
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Franciscus Nicolaus & Iheronimus busledius! fratres 
fo. 254* 

philippus de montmoraci de bethunia atrebat. dioc. 
Impuber, pro eo iuravit M. Ioan. Scarleye Regens ex 
castro dives fo. 255° 
Nicolaus filius Wilhelmi de assendelft* de haerlem ex 
castro dives fo. 256" 
Wernerus de Meroda de follonia leodiensis dicc. ex 


falcone dives fo. 257" 
Nicholaus lapostol * de Mechlinia fo. 261 
Georgius medelaer de Londino castrensis fo. 267* 


Robertus gibson de handenbino sub episcopo Sti. Andree 
pauper castrensis fo. 267* 
Ioannes adenson de Sto. Andrea sub episcopo Sti. Andree 
pauper castrensis fo. 267° 
loannes Cockcresh de dumfris sub episcopo Glascuensi 
peuper castrensis fo. 267° 
Dominus Edmondus roughum Anglus dioc. norwicen. 
fo. 270* 
Dominus thomas asper anglus Londoniensis dioc. in 


medicina fo. 270* 
Fr. Wiiheimus finus Anglus minorennis  iuravit pro eo 
Fr. wilh. Chaterlee ¢ fo. 270 


Nobilis Karolus de laleyn* fil. milit. aurej velleris 


tornacensis dioc. fo. 270° 
hugo de Sto. Andrea schotus pauper fo. 271" 
Tohannes alen londoniensis dioc. Anglus fo. 271° 


Wilhelmus filius patricij anderson de Sto. Iohanne dioc. 
Sci. Andree pauper castrensis fo. 273" 
Tohannes craecst de Aberdonia pauper castrensis fo. 273” 
Johannes tenson de Archadia Aberdonéhsis dioc. pauper -- 
falconensis fo. 274" 
Alexander Spens de Sto. Andrea Sci. Andreedioc. pauper 
falconensis fo. 274° 
Nicholaus & Iudocus filii anthonij vut den houe* de ypris 
den Doerne _ fe. 275" 

D. Robertus beerey anglus noorwicen. dioc. in ——— 
jo. 276" 


' Sons of Gilles Bualeyden: Erasmus, Opus Epist., od. Allen, ili. 106; Nicolas 
became councillor; Jerome studied in the Collegium Trilingve, 1526-7; ef. entry 


of 4 June 1524. 


* Son af the president of Holland ; studied in the Collegium Trilingue 1532 to 1534. 
* Probably a son of Petras Lapostotive, who was councillor in the groote read of 
Mechlin : of. entry of 3 August 1517. 
* See entry of 19 May 1517. 


* Henne, v. 170; Biog. Nat. de Belg. 


* Henne, ii, 196; wii. 34. 
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1521 


June 10. Richardus f. guielmi neuin anglus oxon. in artibus fo. 276" 
» 15. Mag. Rogerus Smichtus anglus Cestrensis dioc. in 
theologia fo. 276" 

August 25. Iodocus filius Iohannis Vroeye de gauere camerac. dioc. 
in artibus minister Rectoris® - fo. 277" 

26.  Karolus & Franciscus, fratres, filii Dni. Ioannis petrj 
presidentis mechliniensis* camerac. dioc. _ fo. 277" 
Cornelius Zandelyn de Dordraco traiectensis dioc. 
castrensis dives fo. 278" 
Henricus filius thome trotter de vrittel ex anglia. 
castrensia pauper fo. 279° 
Ioannes masse de aberdonia dioc.aberdon. castrensis_ 
pauper fo. 280" 
Laurentius cardine de cardinis dioc. Sti. Andree castrensis 
pauper fo. 280" 
Iacobus Key de brighenen dioc. brigenensis castrensis 
pauper fo. 280° 
Thomas doutryde dunde dioc. brigenensis castrensis 
pauper fo. 280" 
David tilde dunde dioc. brigenensis castrensis pauper 
fo. 280" 

Andreas clameroch de dumfris dioc. grascuens. castrensis 
pauper fo. 280" 
Alexander digebal de digebal sub episcopo Sti. Bonifacii 
fo. 280" 

Walterus de climner de Sto. andrea castr. paup. fo. 280° 
franciscus filius M. Anthonij Suucket*® de brugis dives 
liliensis ; fo. 280" 

Georgius Joustin } 


sexe e ek eR PF 


Thomas faber abardonensis dioc. — pauperes ex 
Guilbertus suictor 


pedagogio lilii fo. 281° 
Robertus herreel 


Tehannss Tobertoen, \°- ontiee Glee. pompene ot 

Iacobus sclegim j a ; 
September 13. Dns. Eustacius de Croy* prothonotarius morin. dioc. 
nobilis fo. 283° 
November 14. Dns. guillelmus puysso anglicus presb. Noruoicens. dioc. 
fo. 284° 
” 24. Egmondus thaarguil Anglicus cameracens. dioc. fo. 284° 


1522 
January 22. Carolus haerst * wichcenburgensis spirensis dioc. fo. 284° 


* Jean Pieters, of Bruges, who died at Middelburg in Uotober 15 21. 
* See entry of 28 February 1499: Vroeye was rector from 28 February to 
30 August 1521. 


* Ses catry of 27 January 1519: Férstemann and Giinther, p. 427 (this son is not 
vecorded in their genealogy). 


* Later bishop of Arras : Biog. Nat. de Belg.; Féretemann and Ginther, p. 333. 
* Later amanuensis to Erasmus: Féestemann and Giinther, pp. 322, 306. 
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Carolus de Croy' abbas affligmensis camerac. dioc. 
fo, 384" 
Iodocus Henrici van Rauenstayn® de tyleto traiectensis 
dioc. castrensis dives fo, 285" 
Thomas Dauisunus de marouia aberdin. dicc. pauper 
ex castro fo. 286* 
Robertus de Norwico Anglicus divesex porco fo. 286" 
Wernerus Aerdt* de nouiomagio pauper ex porco fo. 287° 
Egidius busbeca de Insulis tornacensisdioc. dives ex 
lilio fo. 287° 
Guill. virulus * de louanio leodiens. dioc. dives ex lilio 
fo. 287" 
Dnus. georgius Craft anglicus dioc. sarum fo. 288° 
Mgr. Thomas Kincragi scotus dioc. dunkildensis fo. 288° 
Dnus. Iohannes smucts anglicus norwicen. dioc. fo. 289° 
thomas serman anglicus norwicen. dioc. fo. 289° 
. Mgr. Ioannes de Fonseca alias de bouadilla sallamantiens. 
dioc. fo. 295° 
Mgr. Ricardus Watkens anglus herfordensis dioc. fo. 396" 
Wilhelmus hemmicus anglus linconiensis dioc. fo. 295° 
. Thomas candis de Londonio anglus londoniensis dicc. 
fo. 296* 
. Petrus Letmat * de gouds traiectensis dioc. fo. 296" 
Dnus. Wilhelmus taleus anglus eboracensis dioc. fo. 296" 
Cornelius sceppere * de nouo portu morinensis dioc. 
fo. 396" 
Franciscus cane snglus linconiensis dioc.; abfuit iuravit 
pro eo Io. de goes fo. 296" 
.’ Generosus iuuenis philippus de beveris’ nobilis et iuravit 
pro eo Mattheus de creppi eius seruitor fo. 296" 
Generosus domicellus Incobus de croy® nobilis et iuravit 
pro eo M. Ludovicus de Ath fo. 296" 
Generosi domicelli Ioannes, Claudius et fridericus caron- 
delet ® nobiles fratres sameracensi® dioc., minorennes. 
iuravit pro eis M. Io. de Arena de Mechlinia fo. 296" 
6. Nobiles Illustres dni. Georgius & Philippus filii Ioannis 
comitis egmundensis * fo. 206° 
6. Galfridus blythij"' de Eboraco eboracensis dioc. 
maiorennis fo, 296" 
' de Jongh, pp. 157, 173, &c.; he became bishop of Tournay : Biog. Not. de Belg. 
* Later professor of divinity, Louvain: Val. Andress, p. 111. 
* President of the College of Arras, University of Louvain: Reusens, iii. 150. 
* See entries of 30 April 1511 and 18 1517. 
* Probably « relative, if not » brother, of Herman Letmat: de Vocht, pp. 388-91. 
* Férstemana and Ginther, pp. 416-17; Biog. Net. de Belg. 
’ Probably son of Adolph, admiral of the sea: Henne; Biog. Nat. de Belg. 
* de Jongh, pp. 157, 175. 
* Probably sons to Charles de Carondelet, lord of Potelles, governor of Enghien, 
brother to the archbishop of Palermo: Biog. Nat. de Beig. 
* Nieuw Ned. Biog. Woordenbdoet, iii. 
a Perhage identical with ‘Master Blythe’, who came to Louvain in company with 
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1522 
December 6. Dnus. Arturus sentleger et cius frater Georgius de ulcom 
cantuariensis dicc. fe. 296" 
6. lIacobus Robarts de brensele Roffensis dioc. fo, 296" 
6. Thomas clee de finingle eboracensis dioc. fo. 296" 
9. Dnus. Henricus Hendley de comitatu eboracensi in anglis 
maiorennis fo. 296" 
16. Dnus. Richardus borde anglus Cisestrensis dioc, _ 
maiorennis fo, 296" 
16. Guillielmus burbancus! anglus carliolensis ioc, 
 maiorennis fo. 296" 
- 20. Iacobus filius mgri. Ioannis bogart* de Louanio _fo. 297" 
1523 
January 3.  Robertus forts de londino anglus londoniensis dioc. 
fo. 297" 
» 33. Mgr. Ioannes both anglus | lichfildiensis dioc. fo. 397" 
March 18. Wigglius de Suichem * de lewardia fo. 299° 
May 20. Mgr. Thomas Neche anglus promotus cantabrigensis 
fo. Wit 
June 22. Petrus Vulcanius * brugensis pauper fo. 301" 
July 8. Robartus colens anglus fo. 301" 
August 19. Thomas brandelinghe de nouo castro anglus fo. 303" 
29. Hermannus oem de dordraco traiectensisdioc. dives 
castrensis fo. 308" 
29. Ioannes Cornelii montfoerdt de Hagis _traiectensis dioc. 
dives castrensis fo. 303" 
29. loannes clichtoueus* de neoportu dives liliensis fo. 305° 
31. frater Thomas Wifortd de conuentria dives, non artista— 
ex standonico fo. 307" 
October 7. Iheronimus leronimi edelheer* minorennis pro eo 
iurauit Ieronimus pater eius fo. 306" 
November 10. Mgr. Simon Ienyns anglus fo. 308° 
1524 
February 27. Alexander filius iohannis cocherem de aberdonia pauper 
castrensis fo. 312* 
May 14. Nicolaus Iohannis cane’ de Amsterdammis fo. 315" 
June 4. Antonius thielman de Antwerpia minorennis et pro eo 
iurauit Ieronimus busleydis * fo. 314" 
Nicholas Daryngton, as the latter wrote to Heary Gold, 14 February 1582: Letters 
and Papers, Henry V111, vol. iii, no. 2062. 
* Probably identical with William Burbanke, archdeacon of Gaslisle: Wood, 
i. 137; Letters and Papers, Henry V111, vol. iii, nos. 739, 741, 753, 2606. 
* Joannes Bogaert was the son of the professor of medicine Jacobus Bogsert : 
see entry of 31 August 1502. 
_* Hoynck van Papendrecht, Analects Belgica, La Haye, 1743; Festemann and 
Giinther, p. 440; Néeuw Ned. Biog. Woordenboek. * Ibid., p. 414. 
* Probably a relative of Josse Clictove: Biog. Nat. de Belg. 
* See entry of 25 February 1404. 
" Nicolaus Cannius, Erasmus's amanuensis: Férstemanan and Giinther, p- 318 ; 
de Vocht, pp. 386-8. * See entry of 25 March 1519. 
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Wilhelmus Westoun presb. herfordiensis dioc. anglicus 
fo. 316" 

Meushinensia di 
fo. 317* 


marcurinus boijssetus de dola' 
dives  astrensis 
Adrianus lapostoel* de mechlinia minorennis fo. 320* 
Ricardus Warbam® anglicus fo. 320° 
Dominus Wilhelmus Reuettus Anglus maiorennis 
fo. 321" 


Mattheus patersendeloulando Sti. Andree dioc. pauper 
castrensis fo. 322° 
Ieronimus Sandelien ‘ traiectens. dioc. minorennis iuravit 
pro eo Io. gastel subpactor librorum fo. 324° 
Nycolaus Vegerius de Lucemburgo _trevirensis dioc. 
dives standonicus fo. $27* 
lacobus Blijth anglus maiorennis fo. 328* 


Petrus tittelmans® de Hasselt dives ex castro 
Dns. Iohannes hering anglicus 


fo. 329" 
fo. 383° 


Dauid menzes de aberdonia sub episcopo Aberdonensi 

e castro dives fo. 338° 
Hugo Ryg dunfronensis Glascuiens. dioc. fo. 338" 
Dominus Iohannes Neuellus anglus fo. 341° 


Thomas occleus 

Nicolas Ridleus ¢ } Ant nation 

Robertus Bullardus 

Gabriel de Vlierden’ filius Haltazar Bruxellensis 
pro eo Godscale, de Dyest 

gysbertus oem de wygaerd® dives porcensis 


_—- ~ -—- 


fo. S41* 


iuravit 
fo. 342° 
fo. 344° 


ee ee, 
=a = one 


A General Court of the Merchant ddiidiieedr in 1547 





THE document printed below from the Tanner MS. 90 in the 
Bodleian Library appears to consist of two leaves from the Court 
Books of one of the Tudor trading companies. The references 


’ Probably « relative of Claude de Boissot, archdescon of Arras, dean of Poligny : 
Henne; Hoynck, Anelecta Belgica, i. 113, 115, &. 
* See entry of 3 Angust 16517. 
* Probably identical with Richard Warham, D.C.L.: Dict. of Net. Biog. 
‘ A student in the Collegium Trilingue in 1530; later receiver-general of Zeeland : 
Henne, iii. 237. 
* Brother to Francie; inquisitor: cf. Paquay, Frans Titieimans van Hasseli (sve 
entry of 18 June 1518), pp. 143-7. 
* Later bishop of London : Diet. of Nat. Biog. 
* Val. Andreas, pp. 266, 202. 
* Probably son of Florent aad brother to John: ceo entry of 34 July 1487: 
Enthoven, pp. 56-60. 
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to the general court, to the governor, to * carseis’ (kerseys) 
point to the Merchant Adventurers. The ‘ colde marte’ was one 
of the four groups of market-days held annually by that com- 
_pany. The document illustrates a dispute with the city of 
Antwerp not previously recorded and the interest of Bergen-op- 
Zoom (* Barowe’) in the Adventurers’ trade.’ It adds 

to the contention of Mr. W. E. Lingelbach that the court abroad 
exercised jurisdiction over the entire ‘fellowship’ and that the 
executive government of the company was abroad and not in 
London, an opinion which is opposed to those of Ehrenberg, 
Gross, Cunningham, and Schanz.* W. P. M. Kewwepy. 


[Bodleian MS. Tanner 90, fos. 151-2.) 


Generali Corte holden the 
xxjth day of october an® 1547 

Att this pit courte beinge by the worshipp!! master gouernor . pro- 
ponid how the lordes of the towne of barowe arne hethier Repaired . and 
haue made Requeste to this worshippfull fealisheppe for thobseruacion 
and kepinge of this next colde marte att their said towne of barrowe 
accordinge to the mooste aunciente and Right laudable order of longe tyme 
here to foore vsedd. after good deliberaééme and well ponderinge the 
vtillities or discomodities we their bie might chaunce vnto this fealisheppe . 
pe semthullae perceavinge the continual] and daylie violacion of 

o' priveledges wt in this towne of antwerppe . not wt standinge greate 
and longe sewte made to the lordis of the sside towne for Redresse of the — 
same att whoes handes noo Reasonable . sunswer nor Remeadye in that — 
parte can be hadde beinge greatte likelyhod that the contynuall demire 
in this their towne all the fower martes contrarie to oure olde auncyente 
and accostomide maner/ cawsith them the lease to Regarde the par- 
formance of their saide priueledge w' vs / yt is thiere fore thowght moste 
expediente and nessessarie for the better preseruation of our priueledgis / 
leste the same sholld fall too vtter Ruibe and dekey / we by our auncyentes 
and predesesgors in tyme paste w* noo small difficultie ware gotten and 
oppteynede that from hence forthe wee obserue our olde orders in kepinge 
our said martes in bothe townes as in tymes peste wie weare accostomyd / 
And for to haue large triall of all menys oppinyons in this be hallfe the 
determynacion * therof beinge putt accordinge to our olde order rato 
the erectinge and listing vpp of handes, ytt is finallie their by determyned, 
and is by auctoritie of the worshippfull Mt gouernor assistente and 
generalitie ordeyned and enacted that the said colde marte nexte ensuynge 
shall be hollden and kepid at the said towne of barowe vppon zoone / 
and al! suche clothes carseis cottens and all other the comodyteis of the 
Realme of englande whatt soo mever, belonginge or apperteyninge to anye 
the King@ maiesties subiett€ we arne or shall be laded shipped or other 
wyse traunsported hether into theis parties vnto the said colde marte 
shalbe conveyde browght and discherged at the said towne of barowe . 

* See Wheeler, Treatise on Commerce, p. 16, 


* Royal Hist, Soc Trans.. New Ser.. xvi. 51 ff. * fo. 151". 
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and to noo other plase wtin thies parties of hollande sealande brabant 
and flanders vppon payne too forfaite for every clothe other wyse browght 
or to be conveyde contrarie to this acte xxs. st. And for all other como- 
dyteis after the rate / And is further in acted that euerye brother feali- 
shepp hauinge any clothes carseis or otheir whatt soo meuer the comodytes 
of the Realme of Ynglande here Remayninge shall cause the same to be 
fardelled trussed and packed vpp . and the same soo ferdellid packed or 
trussed . to be shipped . laden . and to be conveyde to barowe by crestmas 
yeven next ensuyng. w‘out fraude or coullor And their parsonis w* all 
te departe hence to the said towne at the said daye att the ' flurdeste / 
leade here beinge all Redye w' in this towne of andwerpe is accepted / 
and that no brother of this fealisheppe after the said daye shal by . sell 
shew nor delyuer . nor by any means vee feate of marchaundise etheir by 
him sellfe or any other for him w'in this towne of andwerpe dewringe the 
contynuance of the said colde marte ‘in the said towne of barrowe 
vpon payne of one hundred markes st to be forfayted and paid as often 
as any brother of this fealishepp shalbe found fawtie ur directlie or vn- 
derectly doinge in any maner of wyse contrarye to the trewe meanyng 
of this ordynance ayther by fraude color or other wyse and is ordeyned 
that Ifes of aduyse shalbe wretten to London and to all other placis 
wheare enye of the bretherin of this fealishipp dwell and arre presydente 
to the intent euerye of them maye haue sufficient warnynge and knowledge 
of the prymisses /. 


The Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian and the Crown 
of Greece, 1863 


Tus story of the ill-fated Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian of 
Austria, who in 1864 became emperor of Mexico, is still in many 
respects obscure, and it is not probable that a full account of his 
relations with the Emperor Napoleon III will ever be published. 
It is, however, of intecest and of some historical importance to 

ore his departure for Mexico he 
fumed a crown in Earope, and that the ofr came from the 





same 
time taking upon themselves the responsibility of finding king 
for the Greeks. The vacant throne was offered in turn to Fer- 
dinand of Portugal and Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
It was on the refusal of the latter that Palmerston and Ruseell, 
who was foreign secretary, turned to the Archduke Maximilian. 


' fo, 152. 
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Their first step was to try to ascertain the views of 
Napoleon III, and the first document dealing with the negotia- 
tion! is the copy of a telegram' from Russell to Earl Cowley, 
the British ambassador in Paris, dated 11 February 1863. This 
reads, ‘ Would the Emperor of the French support the Archduke 
Maximilian for the throne of Greece?’ On the following day 
Russell sent a second telegram * to Cowley: ‘Act upon my 
instruction of yesterday. The Archduke Maximilian has no 
children, but might adopt an heir who would embrace the Grack 
church.’ At 7 p.m. on the 14th Cowley was able to reply :* 
‘The Emperor is quite favorable to the Arch Duke Maximilian.’ 

Meanwhile earlier in this day (14 February) Russell had 
communicated by telegram with Lord Bloomfield, the British 
ambassador in Vienna. The message ‘ read : 


Endeavour to ascertain whether the Arch Duke Maximilian, the brother 
of the Emperor, would accept the crown of Greece. Speak to Rechberg* 
and if necessary to the Emperor on the subject. The Arch Duke would have 
all the influence of England in his favour and Her Majesty’s Government 
would consider the Ionian Islands * safe in his hands. 


On the 15th, having now received Cowley’s reply, Russell was 
able to send a further telegram to Vienna informing Bloomfield 
that ‘ The emperor of the French is quite favorable to the Arch 
Duke Maximilian ’. 

Having now launched their project the British cabinet were 
not left long in ignorance of its fate. During the evening of 
15 February, Bloomfield forwarded to Russell the following 
telegraphic dispatch :’ 


The Emperor, deeply penetrated at this proof of friendship and con- 
‘idence on the pert of the Queen and Her Majesty's Government, regrets 
that it is not in his power to accept the proposal that the Arch Duke 
Ferdinand Maximilian should become a candidate for the throne of Greece. 
1 communicated the substance of your lordship’s telegram last night to 
Count Rechberg. His Excellency has just given me the above answer, 
and on my asking the reason why the Emperor declined the offer, he 
answered that the relations of His Imperial Majesty with the House of 
Bavaria rendered it impossible, and that a communication had been 
lately received from Munich, showing the fixed determination of the 
Bavarian dynasty not to resign their claims to the Greek throne. I then 
enquired if the Emperor would be disposed to grant me an audience, that 
perhaps His Imperial Majesty would reconsider his decision. His Excel- 

* Foreign Office List, 27: 1477. ® Ibid. 27: 1477. 

* Ibid. 27: 1486. * Ibid, 7: 648. 

* Count Rechberg was the Austrian minister for foreign affairs. 

* The British government had already decided to terminate their occupation of 
the islands, as the islanders were desirous of becoming membere of the kingdom of 
rreece, 

* Ibid. 7: 651. 
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lency replied that the Emperor would see me with pleasure if I desired it, 
but His Imperial Majesty had spoken so positively that he could not 
encourage the supposition that there was st present any likelihood of 
bis changing his mind. He added that the Emperor had ordered him 
to make known by telegraph to the Arch Duke Ferdinand Maximilian, 
which was already done, the answer he was to give me, and that he had 
also telegraphed to Count Apponyi.' 

However, Palmerston and Russell were not disposed to accept 

this refusal as final. On the 16th Russell again made use of the 
telegraph in order to forward a further instruction * to Bloomfield. 
The wording of this was : 
Ask Rechberg to procure an audience of the Emperor, or permission to 
address yourself directly to the Arch Duke Maximilian. Say that Her 
Majesty's Government have been greatly disappointed by the answer 
of Austria. King Otho and the Bavarian dynasty are excluded by a vote 
of the Greek assembly declaring the throne vacant, and the Bavarian 
dynasty cannot be restored by force, and never will be restored without 
force. An Austrian king might induce the Assembly to grant liberal 
terms to King Otho in respect of his private property. Any other prince 
to be chosen would be less favourable to Bavaria and the Arch Duke's 
refusal will not help the Bavarian dynasty. A treaty might be proposed 
to Bavaria after the recognition of a new king by Great Britain and 
France. These two Powers are quite agreed in wishing the Arch Duke to 
accept. It will be a happy termination of the difficulty in Greece if the 
Arch Duke can agree to accept if chosen. 


Acting on this instruction Bloomfield secured an audience 
of the emperor. This took place on 18 February and forms 
the subject of the British ambassador's dispatch * no. 86 of the 
same date. This reads : 


I was summoned to the Palace at 1 o'clock this day and most graciously 
received. The Emperor at once commenced the conversation by desiring 
me to express to Her Majesty’s Government his deep regret (désespoir 
was the word used) not to be able to meet their wishes that the Arch Duke 
Ferdinand Maximilian should become a candidate for the throne of Greece. 
His Imperial Majesty said he had immediately communicated to his 
brother the view he took of the proposal of Her Majesty's Government, 
and that the Arch Duke entirely sdopted the reasons which had induced 
His Imperial Majesty to decline it. The Emperor continued that his rela- 
tions with the House of Bavaria rendered it totally impossible to entertain 
the project, that King Otho had not abdicated, and had not, according to 
the last information he had received from Munich, any intention of doing 
so. ‘ But’, I observed to His Imperial Majesty, ‘ the Greek Assembly has 
declared the throne vacant.’ ‘This might be,’ replied the Emperor, 
but ‘ le ofté du droit est avec le Roi Othon', and the principles of Austria's 
policy in this respect were unchanged. ‘We stand by the rights of 

' Austrian ambassador at the court of St. James. 

* Foreign Office List, 7: 648. * bid. 7: 651. 
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sovereigns and their dynasties’, and as to the kingdom of Greece itself, 
he could essure me he entirely approved the policy pursued by Austris 
when the monarchy was created. I here observed that it was no longer 
a question of creation but of continuation, and that it was with this view 
Her Majesty's Government were anxious to see placed upon the throne 
of Greece a sovereign connected with this great and powerful Empire 
who would be able to assist in the development of its resources and in 
whose hands the Ionian Islands would be safe. 

His Imperial Majesty replied that-he had deeply considered the whole 
bearings of the question, and he had been glad to have time to do so before 
seeing me, but he must inform me he could not depart from his original 
impression, though he should have been glad to do what was agreeable to 
Her Majesty’s Government, with whom it was his most earnest desire to 
act in strict concert on all questions, especially those concerned with the 
East, but to entertain the proposal of which I was the bearer would only 
be to create new difficulties for Austria. She was unpopular at Athens. 
Russia and Italy were incessantly at work endeavouring to counteract 
the influence of Austria in Greece and its dependencies ;—would they 
not be violently opposed to the establishment of an archduke as sovereign ! 
* Besides,’ said His Imperial Majesty, ‘ you must permit me to observe 
it is not very flattering, after proposals of this kind have been bandied 
about Europe, that the archduke should have been thought of when all 
else had failed.’ Had the proposal been made immediately after the 
Queen had declined the offer of the throne to Prince Alfred, a determina- 
tion on the part of Her Majesty which he should always regret, it certainly 
would have been much more agreeable to him. I here said that I was 
not aware that Her Majesty’s Government had made any communication 
except to King Ferdinand of Portugal and to the Duke of Coburg, and that 
although His Imperial Majesty objected to the present proposal, I begged 
leave to draw his attention to the political advantage which the possession 
of the throne of Greece by an archduke would procure to Austria in all 
questions connected with the East, to say nothing of that which would be 
derived from the annexation of the Ionian Islands, and that if an archduke 
were sitting upon the Greek throne, more favourable terms would be 
obtainable in respect to the private property of King Otho, and other 
Bavarian interests. The Emperor answered that he could only repeat 
his regret to be unable to entertain the proposal which had been submitted 
to him, that he must decline it for the reasons he had already given ; 
moreover it included a question of Right and Principle, and that he 
could not depart from the established policy of his Government in such 
cases, whilst the sentiments of his own honour and dignity prevented him 
from considering a project in which the immediate interests of the House 
of Bavaria were so deeply concerned. 

Some further details relative to this audience are contained 


in @ private letter’ which Lord Bloomfield addressed to Russell 
on 19 February. He here says : 


From the first words of Count Rechhetg on the subject, I feared the project 
» Foreign Office List, 356; 38. 
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would not be entertained by the Emperor, and notwithstanding the con- 
stitutional system established in the Empire and its success, there is 
nothing changed in the opinions of the Imperial Family on the rights of 
sovereigns and the principles on which government should be carried on. 
..- L hardly thought the Emperor would have shown so much decision in 
the matter, but His Majesty is evidently piqued at the proposal having 
been made here after its failure in other places, and he and all his family 
are as proud as Lucifer. He was most gracious in his reception of me, 
but looked very nervous until he had unburthened himself and was able 
to talk of other matters besides that which had called forth my request 
for an audience. Of one thing I have come from him convinced—that he 
pays close attention to foreign affairs, and if he follows as carefully those 
of all other departments, he must be a man of no small ability and not pass 
much time in idleness. 


The British government made no further attempt to persuade 

Francis Joseph to change his decision, but some further corre- 
spondence passed between Russell and Bloomfield concerning the 
project. Lord Bloomfield’s dispatch’ no. 89 of 18 February 
contains an account of the interview with Count Rechberg at 
which he had asked for ar audience of the emperor. 
Count Rechberg again explained that the Emperor’s family relations and 
close connection with the House of Bavaria obliged him to decline the 
offer. . . . Moreover he (Rechberg) had little confidence in the honest 
co-operation of France in such a escheme. She would probably act as 
he believed her to have done when the Duke of Coburg was proposed as 
a candidate for the Greek throne. General Maquan had been sent to 
Brussels to see His Royal Highness and to express the readiness of France 
to support him, and at the same time M. Mocquart sent instructions to the 
French press to write against him; directions were likewise forwarded 
to M. Bourrée at Athens with a large sum of money, to create a French 
party and to agitate for the Duc d’Aumale. He said Austria could not 
count on France in such a position ; and-he believed_ahe had declared her 
readiness to support the candidature of an archduke only because by 
so doing, she met the wishes of Her Majesty's Government, and did a civility 
by Austria, for she must have known beforehand that the proposal would 
be inacceptable to Vienna. 


Lord Bloomfield, however, goes on to say that, 


As far as I can judge from Count Rechberg’s observations, it would seem 
that if thé Emperor had not decided at once to reject the proposal, His 
Excellency might have been disposed to consider it, for he feels that 
notwithstanding the large sacrifice of men and money its success might 
necessitate, Austria would gain a strong position and one from which 
she could exercise a great influence in the East; but he dreaded the 
unpopularity of the question in Austria, and he feared also lest an ambitious 
man like the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian on the throne of Greece 
might beceme the cignel Ser'e change in Ghe whats peliay of Austels tm the 
» Jbid. 7: O51. 
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Eastern question. He thinks too that Austria has troubles enough nearer 
home, and that it might be wiser to avoid creating new ones at a distance 


Up to this point the diplomatic correspondence relating to 
the project leaves us in almost complete ignorance as to the 
personal feelings of Maximilian himself in the matter. Their 
nature, however, forms the subject of Lord Bloomfield’s dispatch ' 
no. 97 of 21 February. This reads : 


I have the honour to inform your Lordship that Count Rechberg, in request- 
ing me to convey to Her Majesty's Government the thanks of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand Maximilian for their proof of confidence in desiring that 
he might be called to the Greek throne, and the expression of his deep 
regret to be unable to meet the wishes of Her Majesty’s Government, 
added that His Imperial Highness adopts all the reasons which induced 
the Emperor to decline the proposal, and had even commented on them 
more strongly than the Emperor had done. His Excellency said that 
I could judge of the Archduke’s personal feelings on the subject. from the 
observations he had made, that to any one unacquainted with Greece the 
throne of the Hellenic Kingdom might have many charms, but he had 
visited the country and studied it, and that not only was his knowledge of 
it sufficient to deter him from connecting himself with it officially, but that 
he was astonished King Otho could entertain the thought of returning to 
Athens and that His Majesty was not thankful to have left the country 


for ever. 


In 1863, then, Maximilian refused the British offer of a throne 
in Greece. In 1864 he accepted the throne in Mexico erected for 
him by Napoleon III. Now there have been various theories 
put forward to account for Napoleon’s desire to enthrone Maximi- 
lian in Mexico. There are those who say that the emperor of the 
French had on foot a grand scheme for ‘ the regeneration of the 
Latin race’, and that his aim in Mexico was to erect a barrier 
against any further advance by the Anglo-Saxons of the north 
over the remaining portions of the American continent. Emile 
Ollivier,* however, is confident that Napoleon's impelling motive 
was his theory of nationalities ; in short, that the emperor of the 
French was planning to add Venetia to the new Italian kingdom. 
This was to be brought about by the coronation of Maximilian 
in Mexico, for then Francis Joseph, in gratitude for the honour 
done his brother, would in return consent to the cession of 
Venice to Italy. In view of Ollivier’s theory Russell’s comment 
on Maximilian’s refusal to accept the Greek throne is of some 
interest. He wrote to Lord Bloomfield :* 

I am very sorry Maximilian does not accept. The Greeks would have taken 
him from France and England, altho’ unwillingly, and there would lave 
® Foreign Office List, 7: 651. 
* Olivier, L'empire libéral, v. 250. 
* Foreign Office List, 356: 32, 18 February 1863. 
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been great security for Austria in the Adriatic. To be sure France might 
have said, ‘ Now you are so safe, give up Venice’, but to that Austria 
would have said ‘ No’ to the end of the chapter. 


It would seem clear that the evidence relating to the offer 
to Maximilian of the throne of Greece contains a test of the 
soundness of Ollivier’s theory as to Napoleon's object in sending 
Maximilian to Mexico. For if Ollivier’s theory is to hold, it cannot 
be admitted that Napoleon III in February 1863 was insincere 
or even lukewarm in his support of the British project for placing 
Maximilian on the throne of Greece. If the coronation of Maximi- 
lian was to bring about the assent of Austria to the cession of 
Venice, surely the crowning of Maximilian in Athens was at least 
as likely to bring about such a result, as was the crowning, a year 
later, of Maximilian in Mexico City. Russell put his finger on 
one very definite gain to Austria should Maximilian become king 
of Greece: ‘there would have been great security for Austria 
in the Adriatic ’, but there is no record of Russell or of any one 
else discovering in what respect Austria would gain by his becom- | 
ing emperor of Mexico. In fact, Francis Joseph and his govern- 
ment were so little aware of its possessing any advantages that 
they tried to dissuade Maximilian from embarking on the Mexican 
adventure, refused to support him with either men or money, 
and compelled him to renounce all his rights of succession to the 
Hapsburg dominions. But when the Greek project had been 
mooted, Count Rechberg had himself admitted * to Lord Bloom- 
field that ‘the possession of the Greek throne by an archduke 
might be advantageous to Austria in carrying out her Eastern 
policy’, and it was Bloomfield’s considered opinion that had 
Francis Joseph not decided to reject the proposal 
Count Rechberg might have been disposed to consider it, for he feels that 
notwithstanding the large sacrifice of men and money its success might ~ 
necessitate, Austria would gain a strong position and one from which 
she could exercise great influence in the East. 

‘In the offer of a throne to the Archduke Maximilian ’, says 

livier, ‘Napoleon III perceived an unexpected means of 
freeing a captive province, and hoped that, satisfied with the gift 
to his family, Francis Joseph would perhaps consent later to 
release Venetia.’ If this were true the British project for 
placing Maximilian on the throne of Greece should have presented 
itself to Napoleon as an opportunity by no means to be let slip. 
In February 1863 Napoleon's army in Mexico had as yet been 
unable to capture Puebla. The issue of the campaign might 
fairly be regarded as doubtful; and to erect a Mexican throne 
for Maximilian 30,000 French soldiers were toiling in the fever- 


' Ibid. 7: 651, Bloomfield’s dispatch no. 89. * Ollivier, v. 258. 
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stricken swamps and parched uplands of his future empire. But 
in Greece there was a vacant throne. To seat Maximilian on it 
required a minimum of effort. Russell said positively that the 
Greeks would take him from England and France. In 1862 
England had withdrawn from the Mexican expedition just because 
she suspected Napoleon of wishing to crown Maximilian in that 
country ; England in 1863 was inviting Napoleon’s co-operation 
in crowning Maximilian king of Greece. If then Napoleon's 
object was to lay that spectre of Venice which Nigra said ‘ was , 
roaming along the corridors of the Tuileries ’,' it seems reasonable 
to suppose that his support to the British plan for presenting 
Maximilian with a crown would be of the most willing order. 

But beyond signifying to Earl Cowley that he ‘was quite 
favorable’ to the archduke, Napoleon does not appear to have 
taken any steps to influence Austria in favour of the project. 
Indeed, what evidence there is points the other way. Rechberg, 
as we have seen, ‘hardly trusted the honest co-operation of 
France’; he did not believe Napoleon to be sincere. Moreover, 
in his dispatch * no. 99 of 21 February, Lord Bloomfield wrote : 
With reference to that passage in my despatch No. 89 of the 18th inst. 
in which I mention Count Rechberg’s observations on the support of the 
proposed candidature of the Archduke Maximilian for the Greek Crown 
which might be expected from France, I have the honour to report that 
Prince Metternich * reports to his Government that the Emperor had spoken 
to him on this subject, saying that he should approve of the selection but 
was sure the offer would be declined at Vienna. 
This praise is faint indeed. D. Dawson. 
' Olivier, v. 250. * Foreign Office List, 7: 651. 
* Austrian ambassador at Paris. 
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Reviews of Books 


An Economic History of Rome to the End of the Republic. By Texnxy 
Frank. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Preas, 1920.) 


Reapers of Professor Frank’s numerous contributions to periodical 
literature will be prepared for an original and stimulating, as well as 
learned, treatment of the subject : their only regret will be that the book 
is not planned on a larger scale (it only numbers 303 pages) and that it 
does not include the imperial period. Dr. Frank has not, as « matter of 
fact, confined himself strictly within the limits set by his title: for the 
last forty pages are largely concerned with conditions under the empire, 
and we hear something of the collegia, the tabulae alimentariae, and the 
inscriptions relating to the African domains. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Frank will deal more fully with these matters in s second volume, 
although we gather from his preface that this is likely to be deferred. 
The book will be useful both to students of Roman history, for whom 
the well-chosen references to authorities will be very valuable, and also 
to a wider public, since it is not overloaded with detail. The opening 
chapters on agriculture in early Latium and on the early trade of Latium 
and Etruria contain much that will be fresh to many readers. The fine 
products of sixth-century art which have come to light in Latium tend to 
overshadow those found in Rome iteelf, and it should always be remem- 
bered that their comparative rarity in that city is due to the continuous 
* transformation of the site; this is perhaps not sufficiently emphSsistd:- 
The chapter on the Roman coinage is likely to provoke some controversy. 
Dr. Frank seeks to maintain the thesis that Rome endeavoured to main- 
tain a bimetallic system in spite of violent fluctuations in the market price 
of silver and copper. This involves the supposition that there was an 
enormous appreciation in the value of bronze towards the close of the 
fourth century B.c., owing (as Dr. Frank believes) to the circulation of the 
vast treasures of silver and gold acquired by Alexander in the East ; and 
that ‘ when in 269 Rome reformed her coinage on s new system she was 
able to restore the old ratio of 190: 1 which had for some years fallen to 
20:1’. We doubt whether numismatists will prefer this}explanation to 
that hitherto accepted. Dr. Frank, by the way, seems to think that 
denasius, later denerius, is connected by etymology with es (p. 75). 
Some of Dr. Frank’s statements on the political history of Rome 
challenge criticism. The reform of 287 8.0. is represented on p. 45 as the 
establishment of ‘a kind of soviet government ’: the analogy is somewhat 
remote, except in the formal sense that ‘a state within the State . . . grew 
12 
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to be the very state itself’. On p. 121 we are told that Tiberius Gracchus 
* revived the long dormant provision of the constitution of 287 which 
permitted a referendum to the plebeian assembly of legislative proposals’, 
where again the modern analogy is far from exact. On p. 129 Dr. Frank 
accepts without question the view that Gaius Gracchus introduced ‘ a bill 
giving citizenship to all possessors of Latin rights and Latinitas to all 
Italians ’, a very questionable supposition. H. Stuart Jones. 


The English Dominicans. By Breve Jarrett, O.P. (London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, 1921.) 


THE appearance of a history of the Dominican province of England by 
the provincial is an event of some importance. The interest taken in their 
own history by the Dominicans has been somewhat spasmodic and 
generally confined to individuals. Father Jarrett appears to have insti- 
tuted a more systematic study of the history of the Dominicans in Eng- 
land, and the firstfruite of this movement were seen in Father Gumbley’s 
‘ Provincial Priors and Vicars of the English Dominicans ’ in this Review! 
The English Dominicans is, so far as I know, the first consecutive 
history of a Dominican province which has ever been written. It is very 
good reading ; and it is written with a gaiety of spirit and sense of humour 
which would be impossible—or at any rate out of place—in the history of 
any other province of the Order. The reason is given by Father Jarrett : 
‘ The English Dominicans have no record of cruelty or inquisitorial tortures 
against them.’ The attempt of the prior of York in 1236 to imprison on 
his own responsibility persons who held ‘ bad opinions on the articles of 
faith’ was promptly nipped in the bud by the secular power. And the 
part which the friars took in the process against the Templars does not 
seem to have been a prominent one. 

The book is not only entertaining but instructive. It contains a great 
deal of new matter, and facts already known are presented from a new 
point of view and brought into fresh combinations. The chapters on 
‘ The Priory’, ‘ The Preachers *, and ‘ Observance ’ are specially valuable. 
The first chapter on ‘The Foundations’ is less satisfactory. © 
would have expected a more detailed account of the early foundations 
and an explanation of the comparative slowness of the Dominican advance 
in the first few years. Why, for instance, was no provincial chapter held 
till 1230? A more thorough study of founders and benefactors would 
perhaps have led the author to modify his opinion that ‘ the greater «nd 
lesser baronage seem to have held aloof from the Friars Preachers ’ (p. 150). 
And either here or elsewhere we should expect to get some account of the 
sites and landed property actually held by the friars. The history of 
Langley and Dartford is not ‘ typical’ (p. 12), but exceptional. Father 
Jarrett does not make clear the use of the nunnery of Dartford as a medium 
for the endowment of the novitiate house of Langley, a point long ago 
brought out by Father Palmer. Father Jarrett generally makes good use 
of Palmer's valuable articles, but it must be admitted that he is not 90. 
much at home in the ‘public records as his predecessor. We are surprised 
; : Ante, xxxiii. 243 ; see also ibid. p. 496. 
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to learn that receipts (for expenses incurred in the burial of Piers Gaveston) 
‘are still extant among the Patent Rolle’ (p. 6) and that * the actual 
sums ’ (given as roysi alms for pittances) ‘ are entered in the Patent Rolls ’ 
(p. on These details occur in the Exchequer and Wardrobe Accounts.' 

As it may be hoped that a second edition of the book may soon be 
called for, it may be useful to point out some mistakes and suggest eddi- 
tions or alterations. The relations between the friars preachers and the 
parish priests receive very inadequate treatment. The explanation of the 
enlargement of the cemetery at Cambridge given on p. 12 is denied on 
p. 26. The date of the Peasants’ Revolt was not 1389 (p. 13). The 
authority should be given for the statement on p. 29 that no sepulchral 
effigies were allowed in any Dominican church : certainly ‘ this ordinance 
was very partially obeyed’. A reference also for the concerts and songs 
in Dominican infirmaries would be welcome (p. 33). Some further’informa- 
tion about books belonging to the friars preachers of Cambridge now in 
the Vatican is given in the late Dr. Bannister's article in Collectenea 
Franciscana, vol. i (Brit. 80c. of Franciscan Studies). Matthew Paris (‘ Mag. 
Chron., ann. 1243’) says nothing about theological courses given by the 
friars within the greater English abbeys (p. 45): some details on the 
subject may be culled from other sources. On the same page ‘laity’ 
should be ‘ secular 

Some of the evidence which Father Jarrett sdduces tentatively in 
favour of the existence of grammar schools in Dominican convents (p. 51) 
is capable of a different explanation. The school of which Friar Galfrid 
had been master was surely the Guildford town grammar echool : and the 
grammar school at Yarm, which Friar Clement Guadel was allowed to 
attend by special licence of the master general, was probably the town 
school. There seems to be no evidence of grammar schools in the plentiful 
records of the provinces of Provence and Toulouse. On the other hand, 
the register of Friar Raymund of Capua, with its assignations of foreign 
students to various English convents for purposes of study, throws addi- 
tional light on the special schools in the English province (p. 52-4) : thus 
there was a studium artium at Sudbury.* 

The organization of studia generalia is.very complicated, and I can only 
touch on one or two points in Father Jarrett's account. The office of 
master of the students was held by a cursor sententiarum (or B.D.) during 
the year following the delivery of his lectures on the sentences : he lectured 
on set books, not quodlibets (p. 60: cf. Acta Capit. Gen. ii. 72). The 
statement (p. 60) that ‘in 1320 the three great convents of Paris, Oxford, 
and Cambridge were given local autonomy’ and ‘could co-opt their 
own professors ’ certainly goes too far : in view of the fact that the appoint- 
ments were regularly made by the master general and by the general and 
provincial chapters, one must assume that nominare means to propose. 
Father Jarrett’s summary of the rules made by the provincial chapter of 
Lincoln in 1388 (p. 61) are even lees intelligible than the original. Mortier 


' What is meant by ‘ the private notebooks of the various kings '! (p. 114). 

' Bee Lod u. Reichert, Quellen u. Forschungen 2. Geach. d. Dominibancrordens in 
Deutachland, vi. 18, 22: other English studie are mentioned, ibid. pp. 13, 14, 32, 30, 
32, 33, 38, 43. 
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remarks that the text is mal rédigé, but some slight and justifiable emenda- 
Aions will make sense. For existenti (Mortier, iii. 656, n. 1, 1. 11) read 
extranei and for Yberniam and Scotiam read Ybernici and Scotici. Then 
Father Jarrett’s § c would mean: No Englishman is to be promoted to a 
degree at Oxford or Cambridge in the vacancies reserved for foreigners, 
Irishmen, or Scots. 

Father Jarrett (p. 86) gives a travesty of Father Mandonnet’s theory 
as to the origin of the Franciscan Orders; but the theory iteelf, though 
ingenious and attractive, is hard to reconcile with the known facts, and 
the question is rather outside the scope of this book. The ‘ last reprint ’ of 
Thomas Stubbe’s Chronicle was not in 1652, but in 1886 in Raine’s Historians 
of the Church of York (p. 95). An odd blunder occurs in the account of 
Nicholas Trivet, whose ‘signature was appended [February 1315] to 
a condemnation . . . of the opinions of Wiclif ’ (p. 96). Only less surprising 
in the statement that ‘Trivet’s ° authorities are ell quoted ’ in his annals. 
The first part of the annals is based on Robert of Torigni and William of 
Newburgh, the last part on Walter of Hemingburgh : none of these sources 
are mentioned. It is surely more than an exaggeration to say that in the 
middle ages ‘ Hebrew was a general accomplishment for any biblical 
scholar’ (p. 99). _When Father Jarrett says (p. 101) that the idea of 
converting the Saracens ‘ suddenly dawned upon’ the Dominican Order 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century he seems to have forgotten 
the establishment of the studium Arabicum by Raymond of Pennafort. 
The idea was constantly present to and constantly acted on by the Francis- 
cans from the time of St. Francis. 

The statements on pp. 125-6 (cf. also pp. 64) require some sorting out. 
John Montagu was Dominican prior of London. The friar whom Dean 
Prophet wanted to secure as lector to a friary at Hereford was John 
David, who was probably the Franciscan of that name who became 
provincial minister, not (as Palmer assumed) the Dominican of Guildford 
who was ordained priest in 1388. Prophet’s letters are addressed to the 
provincial and chapter and there is nothing to show whether the Dominican 
or Franciscan Order is meant. But he claims that he and his predecessors 
the dean and chapter of Hereford were ‘ part founders of your house st 
Hereford ’, and this could hardly apply to the friars preachers, since the 
dean and chapter fought tooth and nail for many years against their 
establishment in Hereford: further Prophet, in his will, left a legacy to 
the Franciscans of Hereford and none to the ini 

In his interesting chapter on ‘ Observance ’,) Father Jarrett expresses 
the View that poverty and the consequent necessity for begging were 
the principal causes of the decline in the vigour and efficiency of the order. 
He makes a gallant and not altogether unsuccessful attempt to prove 
that the struggle of the English province against the master and chapter 
general at the end of the fourteenth century waé not a national or parti- 
cularistic movement against foreign influence (is argued by Mortier), 
but an effort to preserve the discipline of the province against the mis- 


* On p. 134 reference should have been given to the full text of the sccusations 


against the friars preachers in 1314 printed ante, v. 107, vi. 752. Stephen (not Simon) 
de Sydolveamere does not seem to have been a friar. 


¢ 
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guided reforms of Raymund of Capua. He certainly shows that the latter 
was an element in the struggle, but the struggle iteelf began some ten 
years before Raymund became master, and was directed against foreign 
influence. The quarrel centred round the controi of promotions in the 
universities, from which Father Jarrett’s treatment tends to separate it. 
The volume continues the history of the Dominicans in England to 
the present day. It contains a number of well-chosen illustrations, but 
the index is very inadequate. Apart from some expressions of opinion 
and implied judgements (‘ the cyniciam of Fitz Ralph ’, p. 149, is singularty 
inappropriate), it is written in a spirit of fair-mindedness and with an honest 
desire to find out and tell the truth. If in this review I have laid stress 
on errors and defects, I may refer in justification to Father Jarrett’s oft- 
expressed opinion that the friars preachers flourish best in opposition.’ 
A. G. Lrrtte. 


Charles de France, Fréve de Lowis XI. Par Henn Srem. (Mémoires 
et documents publiés par la Société de I’Roole des Chartes. Paris: 
Picard, 1921.) 


M. Hewat Srein has made in this work a contribution of the greatest 
value to the history of the fifteenth century. More than 800 pages are 
consecrated to the period 1446 to 1472, and much new light is thrown on 
‘the motives and rivalries underlying the continuous struggle between 
Louis XI and his younger brother, and on the characters and policies 


of the principal actors and their supporters. The book is a model for the 
historical researcher. It is based wholly upon original sources and very 
largely upon material still in manuscript. The smallest point is worked 
out with the greatest thoroughness and proved by the most minute 
investigation. No statement is made without verification, and no pains 
have been spared to make such verification exhaustive and conclusive. 
M. Stein in his introduction gives a short criticiem of the contemporsry 
chroniclers, showing in whet respects their evidence is most likely to be 
reliable ; but it is not from the chroniclers that the greater part of his 
material has been gleaned. The Archives Nationales have fyrnighed 
a considerable amount of new information, and this has been supplemented 
from departmental and municipal collections in every part of France with 
which the young prince had any sort of connexion, whilst material has 
alxo been gathered from unprinted records in Brussels, Munich, Vienna, 
and London. The actual text of the narrative, accompanied by copious 
notes, fills little over half the volume; the remaining half contains valuable 
appendixes (two in especial, on the chancery and the money of Charles) 
and a number of pices justificatives, which might be of great use to any 
historian of the period apart from the illustrations they furnish to the 
book itself. There are a number of accounts, published from originals in 


' | wish to acknowledge Father Jarrett’s correction (p. 70) of » statement of mine 
in Grey Friare in Oxford, p. 73: the question at issue between St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Pecham was the unity of forms, not the principium individwationss, The latter 
was among the errors condemned at Paris, but not among those condemned at Oxford, 
in 1277. 
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’ the Bibliothéque Nationale, which throw light on the expenditure of the 
time both in war and peace ; there are various letters and treaties giving 
definite proof of alliances and diplomatic relations: and there are im- 
portant details concerning tolls, imposts, salaries, and inquests, particu- 
larly in connexion with Charles's administration of Guienne. 

The book is very obviously for the historian and not for the general 
reader. Charles of France is no striking figure, nor is the story of his 
relations with the crafty king full of romantic and picturesque events. 
The feeble prince appears, indeed, as a convenient centre to the diplomatic 
complications of the period rather than as a person who excites interest 
on account of his own character or his own actions. Nevertheless the 
narrative does contain much that is interesting, and if Charles still remains 
a colourless and rather shadowy personality, Louis X] stands out as one 
of the most able, unscrupulous, and calculating intriguers who have ever 
occupied a throne. M. Stein has amply proved the king’s jealousy of 
his brother from the very first and his constant plots against the welfare 
of the young prince, accusations which some previous writers had attempted 
to modify. The rumour, however, that Louis was responsible for his 
brother's death is shown to be absolutely without foundation and quite 
unnecessary to explain the event, since Charles was born unhealthy and 
did not live in a way which was likely to prolong a life frequently threatened 
by disease. 

Louis's craftiness and successful duplicity is again and again shown 
up. His grant of the duchy of Guienne to Charles was clearly an attempt 
to cause @ rupture amongst his enemies and to free his own hands 
for the coming struggle with Burgundy. His addition of certain Gascon 
lands to the apanage was not an act of generosity, but a plan to create 
strained relations between the new duke and the dangerous count of 
Armagnac ; his encouragement of Charles's exercise of authority in his 
dominions, an authority largely to curtail liberties, was a cunning 
device to render his brother unpo . fy ig car nan ore 
the plans for marrying Charles are gone into very thoroughly, and 
illustrate once more the nature of Louis's schemes and machinations. 

The whole story of the Guerre du bien public is recounted in great 
detail, as also the period of Charles's rule in Normandy; but perhaps 
the most interesting part of the book is that concerned with the closing 
years of the prince's life, after he becomes duke of Guienne. Chapters vi 
and vii are chiefly concerned with the relations between him and the lay 
and spiritual lords of his new dominions and with his administration of the 
duchy. Considerable details are given in regard to the working of the 
cowr des grands jours, the centre of Guienne administration at this date, 
and both additions and corrections are made to the work of Brives-Cazes 
on Les Grands Jours du Dernier Due de Guienne. For example, M. Stein 
explains that the shifting of this court to various towns in the duchy 
other than Bordeaux was caused simply by dangers of plague, not by any 
reasons of high politics, and he corrects a slight error in the names of two 
of ite members. He notes also that Sée, in his Lowis XI ef les Villes, 
has been mistaken in speaking of a parlement at Bordeaux in 1470, since 
the pariement had been superseded by the cour des grands jours. On the 
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whole this new work maintains that the government of Charles of France 
in Guienne was good and for the most part popular, the supposed opposi- 
tion of La Rochelle and other towns being explained as perfectly friendly 
negotiations regarding old privileges. The weakest point of the prince's 
rule was the financial organization, which M. Stein describes at some length, 
although less fully than he would wish, owing to the lack of complete 
documentary evidence. | 

Besides this new material concerning Guienne, a good deal of original 
information is given on the establishment of the prince in Brittany, where 
he took refuge with the duke, on his relations with the university of Cahors, 
on the complicated diplomacy in reference to his marriage, and finally 
on the various accounts dealing with the causes of his death. 

One difficulty raised by M. Petit-Dutaillis' in regard to the treaty of 
Péronne, namely that no written record was made of the ki:.:’s promise 
to cede Champagne and Brie to his brother, is not remarkec: apon by 
M. Stein, who accepts Commines’s account of the transaction, of which he 
was @ witness. All through the book, however, constant corrections and 
additions are made to the work of previous writers, whether of books 
or of articles in periodicals. The whole volume gives the impression of the 
most profound erudition and the most scrupulous care. There is little 
doubt that M. Stein has given us the definitive work on the life and times 
of Charles of France. E. C. Lopes. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
Vol. i, parts i-iii, Revised and greatly enlarged by R. H. Bropre. 
(London : Stationery Office, 1920.) 

EXacTLy sixty years ago John Sherren Brewer began the publication of the 

Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, and, though he died before the fifth 

volume had appeared, his work was worthily continued by Dr. James 


Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII, preserved in the 
Public Record Office, the British Musewn, and elsewhere in England ; 
even in this first volume, however, Brewer included letters that were not 
preserved in England, and interpreted the words ‘ Letters and Papers’ 
' Lavisse, Histoift de France, vol. iv, pt. 2, p. 359. 
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so liberally as to embrace the whole range of official and unofficial docu- 
ments from Parliament Rolls and Close Rolls to Piero Grifio’s ‘ History 
of Peter’s Pence in England ’.! As the series of calendars progressed 
bodies of material became accessible, and Dr. Gairdner opened his net sti 
more widely—ignoring still more boldly that ‘ preserved in England ’ that 
graced his title-page to the very last volume. Spanish and Venetian 
Calendars began to appear, the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission rapidly increased in bulk, Socttish records were being printed ; 
not only did Gairdner in his later volumes draw upon these, but he began 
using materials that Brewer had either not known or not considered relevant, 
hjs summaries of the documents became fuller, and he was able to append 
to them more exact references to the original manuscripts. In all these 
mattera the first two or three volumes of the Letters and Papers necessarily 
presented a striking contrast to the final ones, and it has been Mr. Brodie’s 
task to bring them up to this later standard. Merely to enumerate the 
new sources of information that he has tapped would more than occupy 
the space at our disposal: the Diaries of Marino Sanuto, the Spanish, 
Venetian, and Milanese Calendars, the Roman and Paris Transcripts in 
the Record Office, Le Glay’s Correspondance de  Empereur Maximilien Ie 
et de Marguerite d Autriche and his Négociations diplomatiques entre la 
France et UAutriche, the Navy Records Society’s tenth volume, the 
Confirmation and Pardon Rolls, the Exchequer Accounts, the Calais 
Accounts (T. R. Calais Comptr. Accts.), the vast bulk of the Additional 
Manuscripts, and the Reports of the Historical Manuscripte Commission 
are but a few of the more important. But his energy has not been confined 
to the calendaring of new materials ; the older collections used by Brewer 
have been resifted, and a considerable number of fresh documents . \ve 
been included from the State Papers of Henry VIII, the letters of 
Louia XII and of Erasmus, the (lose Rolls, and so on. The vast majority 
of Brewer's summaries have been revised, full references have been added 
in the margin, Mr. P. 8. Allen’s edition of the letters of Erasmus has been 
consulted, with the result that a considerable number of the letters appear 
for the first time in their proper places in the calendar; and, finally, 
an elaborate key has been provided in part iii so that one may at a glance 
discover the new reference number of any document in the old edition. 
When so much has been done, and so well done, it seems almost 
ungrateful to sit in criticism; yet there are certain questions to which 
attention should be called. Is it, for instance, desirable to incorporate 
in this new edition fairly full summaries of documents already peed 
in Spanish or Venetian Calendars or other government 
Surely these would be accessible to any student who would be likely to 
consult the Letters and Papers, and when the time of competent editors 
is so valuable, the costs of publication so large, and so much still remains - 
to be done, it seems that a mere reference to the printed version in the 
parallel series of calendars would have sufficed, unless there were some 
serious error to be corrected. We do not mean to imply that what 
Mr. Brodie has done in this connexion is without value, for he has obviously 
gone behind the calendars to the original transcripte, and has often given 
* Old edition, no. 1403. 
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us details which the other editers for various reasons omitted, and has even 
on occasion corrected the version already in print ;' still we cannot but 
feel that this expenditure of time and money is hardly to be justified. 
Also, if we may venture to say so, Mr. Brodie has shown rather too 
meticulous a respect for the judgement of his predecessor. For example, 
why retain s document which Brewer misdated and which really belongs 
to the reig. of Henry VII?* Why not put no. 1364 in what is obviously 
its proper place even though Le Glay places it elsewhere? An editor must 
have the courage of his opinions. Then again, Brewer included a con- 
siderable number of the letters of Jamcs IV of Scotland, even when they 
had practically nothing to do with English history; Mr. Brodie has 
greatly added to this series from manuscripts preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library, but in many cases, however valuable these additions may be for 
Scottish history, they bear little relation to that of England. Much the 
same might be ssid about some of the letters of Louis XII, the interest of 
which seems to be wholly French or Italian,’ or the lengthy account of the 
capture of Brescia.‘ In short, one cannot but feel that the editor ought to 
have performed his duty of selection with greater firmness; the Letters and 
Papers are materials for the history of England and not for that of Europe 
during the reign of Henry VIII. 

The amount of really new information that Mr. Brodie has brought 
to light about the great men and the great movements of this period 
does not seem to be very extensive : rather does the new material confirm 
what was already known or guessed, fill in gaps in our sources, and so give 
an air of completeness to our knowledge. The diplomacy of the period 
centred round the efforts to build up the Holy League, and the insertion 
in ite proper chronological order of the material hitherto scattered through 
the pages of the Spanish and Venetian Calendars, Sanuto, and Le Giay 
enables one to grasp far more readily the real sequence of these tortuous 
negotiations, to realise the zeal with which the pope and, above all, Venice 
strove to secure the favour of Henry VIII, while the new letters of 
James IV show the real desire that possessed him to preserve the peace 
in Basope, doves Sena dhs oenaphelic end aeenialed teean tlie heh 
such peace would result in a new crussde against the infidel. With the 
formation of the Holy League Wolsey became the rising personality in— 
England. He appears to have been made a member of the council in 
1509, probably at the time when he was appointed almoner to the king. 
Brewer, followed by Gairdner in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
held that the mandate of 20 November 1600, signed by Wolsey and other 
councillors, was miedated and that he did not become s member of the 
council till November 1511; but the earlier date has been confirmed by 
what is undoubtedly a letter from the council dated 12 August 1510 and 
signed by Wolsey.* The only other correction of date which the new 
material supplies is in connexion with Wolsey’s appointment as registrar 
of the Order of the Garter, which seems to have taken place on 27 April 
1510 * and not in 1611 as both Brewer and Gairdner state. 

* See nos, 867, 014, 1489. * See nos, 258, 311. 


* See nos, 113, 522, 536. ¢ no. 1071. 
* no. 565. * no. 442 














perhaps the most interesting, because from them can be drawn suc 
a complete picture cf the financial side of the goversment interests in that 
town, the Exchequer Accounts are far more varied; they include the 
accounts of the hanaper, butlerage, and mint, the warrants on the great 
wardrobe for clothing and furniture: of'every description (especially 
significant are nos. 394 and 381 (95), where preparations are ordered to be 
made for the birth of a prince, though the king knew that this was at 
the time no longer possible), and the expenses, both naval and military, 
of the wars against France and Scotland,’ which supplement the accounts 
printed by Brewer in the old edition from the State Papers of Henry VIII 
and the T. R. Misc. Books. Not only have we now the possibility of under- 
standing the finance of Henry’s early wars and the activities of such 
useful officials as John Daunce, one of the tellers of the exchequer and 
paymaster of the war, or John Heron, treasurer of the chamber, but upon 
, purely political matters such as the number and equipme at of the English 
troops at the battle of Flodden much fresh light is thrown, 

The calendaring is decidedly well done, though occasionally there is 
# little confusion between the use of the first and of the. third person in the 
summarizing of a document.* We have noticed few misprints : ‘ Bodoer’ 
instead of ‘ Badoer ’ (no. 463, ii); Julius I should be Julius II (no. 748) ; 
no. 914 is printed in the Venetian and not in the Spanish (Calendar ; the 
foot-note to no. 1067 has been omitted; the reference to no. 2000 (9) 
under ‘ suibsidy ’ in the index is meaningless ; the Andrew Barcarii referred 
to in no. 285; ie undoubtedly Andrew Barton. The introduction errs, if 
anything, on the side of brevity, for it does not even give a list of the 
new authorities consulted ; and the strength of the binding is wofully 
insufficient to bear the ‘Weight of even the least of these three volumes. 
E. R. Apa. 


Catherine de Médicis (1519-89). Par Juan-n. Manthsor. (Paris: 
Hachette, 1920.) ' 


It is fortunate that the first author to utilize Catherine de Médicis’ letters 
to the full should be M. Mariéjol, who is not only a recognized expert on 
her period, but who can treat a baffling and much-disputed character 
with true historical impartiality. Mies Edith Sichel, it is true, took early 
advantage of their publication in the second volume of her Catherine de 
Médwis, and the present writer contributed an article on the ten volumes 
to the Quarterly Review of October 1911, but almost every one of M. Marié- 
jol’s 431 pages is instinct with life drawn from the letters. He does not 
profess that they add very much to our knowledge of the incidents of the 
_ wars of religion, but they are essential to our valuation of the character 


' ©. g. mos. 1453, 2304, 2480, 2651-2, 3612-14. * Bee no. 1764. 
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and, st times, the policy of the queen who played # leading part from 


mew or the murder of Henry of Guise, in which latter, indeed, Catherine 
was but indirectly concerned. When she was at the centre 

the correspondence would be mainly ministerial rather than personal. 
The chapters which contribute most that is fresh are 
Campagne de Pacification & I’Intérieur, 1578-9’, and ‘ La Diversion en 
Portugal’. During her travels she was usually away from her son, 
Henry IIi, and her most trusty ministers, especially Belli¢vre and Villeroy. 
Her letters, therefore, are more frequent and more personal ; to these may 
be added the chatty correspondence with her chief friend, the Duchesse 


i 


rightly, that Catherine had little intention of conquering the Azores, still 
less of colonizing Brazil or of realizing her ridiculous pretensions to the 
crown of Portugal. Her plen was to thfuttle Philip H-into concession of 
Ares rye fet age Be Shicn tit Pacer copes meaner 
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not desist from playing with fire, and on the other hand lost any chances 
of success by letting ‘ I dare not wait upon I would’. Fear and maternal 
ambition were always on the balance. Another theory which M. Mari 
rejects is that, after Anjou’s death, Catherine schemed for the exclusion 
of Navarre, whom she naturally hated, in favour of the house of Lorraine 
by means of the annulment of the Salic Law. Henry III was only two 
years older than Navarre, and Catherine, accustomed to live from day to 
day, was not the woman to add to pressing difficulties by troubling herself 
about a succession question which would probebly arise long after her 
death. In the then state of feeling Navarre would be naturally set aside 
on the ground of religion ; she would, in case of need, prefer a compromise 
in the choice of her old friend the cardinal of Bourbon, which would 
shelve any alteration of a fundamental principle. Catherine was in fact 
an opportunist without a political system. Matrimonial combinations 
were her main object. Thus she passed from catholic alliances to protes- 
tant, then back to catholic to gratify desire or spite. Her veiled war on 
Philip II was not a renewal of the Valois-Hapsburg struggle, nor even 
a discreet offensive against Spanish predominance, but revenge on this 
everlasting match-maker. But, as M. Mariéjol wisely adds, marriages 
should be based on politics, not politics on marriages: and after all how 
poor were her results. Charles IX did not marry the eldest archduchess, 
whom she intended for him, Henry III married a poor cousin of the duke 
of Lorraine, Anjou was an unwilling celibate, and, worst of all, Margot 
married Henry of Navarre, to their mutual demoralization. Her one 
“puccess was the reconciliation of the senior and junior linea of the Medici 
by the wedding of her favourite grand-daughter and the grand duke of 
Tuscany. 

M. Mariéjol’s psychological analysis of Catherine’s character is eminently 
just, though no two writers will agree on every item. He has no excuse 
but only explanation for her great crime, the crise de fureur provoked by 
fear and ambition. But one great crime, he protests, does not always 
imply a criminal nature, and, apart from the St. Bartholomew, her record 
would be a good one. Far from being naturally cruel, she did her utmost 
to prevent bloodshed, urging tolerance even under the brutal rule of 
Henry II. She was chaste in word and deed, in spite of her husband’s 
infidelity and the general profligacy of the French court. Her notorious 
flying squadron of disreputable ladies was u legacy from two preceding 
reigns ; she could not dismiss the culprits without alienating the influen- 
tial families which had bred them. Power was her passion, but it was her 
only means for securing her children’s future ; she never usurped it, never 
illegally retained it. She genuinely loved to please and to reconcile, 
which may be some excuse for the vague promises, the distant engagements, 


feelings she never lost her calm ; violence of language was unknown to 
her who had ordered the most violent crime in all French history 
ordered, though with small success, her son Henry to keep his 

under control. In speaking she was convincing, and to 
point ; never short of arguments, with logic peculiar, thinks M. Marié- 
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jol, to ladies, she saw no embarrassment in their being contradictory. 
When her cause seemed hopelessly lost, she would continue to argue and 
negotiate to gain time and give fortune’s wheel a chance of turning. 
This might result from the strong vein of imagination on which M. Mariéjol 
insiste. She saw things not as they were but as she wanted them ; in her 


too little to her adversaries, notably to Henry of Navarre. Sure of unravel- 
ling the threads of the skein of state she had no hesitation in entangling 
them. Notwithstanding her brave bearing,’ maintained to the very end, 
her contempt for melancholy, and her real liking for the worries of govern- 


greater causes, drop them, reassume them, and then definitely abandon 
them. In her government, as in her buildings, she never finished anything, 
and lived among the uncompleted. ‘Elle n’s point d’esprit de suite,’ 
concludes M. Mariéjol, ‘elle est femme.’ She was not a calculating 
machine, as some historians will have it, but one ‘ qui, quelque maltrise 
qu'elle edt, avait les nerfs, le coeur et les prédilections d’une femme ’. 

Such are the author’s conclusions on Catherine’s character. When she 
died, her system of expedients was played out; she had shown her measure 
both in good and evil. For thirty years she had kept the shaky monarchy 
on its feet in spite of most violent shocks. To judge by her power of 
resistance or by her success one is tempted to rank her among great 
sovereigns. And yet, he thinks, she does not deserve to be placed so high. 
With generous intentions and noble initiAtives she lacked the means, and. 
even the wish, to bring to fruition those of her efforts which went beyond 
the immediate ends of her day-to-day life. She was too preoccupied 
with the interests of her family or her own to follow a truly national 
policy comprising the triumph of tolerance, the maintenance of royal 
authority, the expansion of France. ‘ Pitié, regret, confiance en Dieu, 
gratitude personnelle, et méme orgueil familial et dynastique ne sont pas 
un programme d'action.’ 

It may be admitted that Catherine was not a great sovereign, and 
yet but for her France and its monarchy could scarcely have stood the 
strain of the civil wars, which were none of her making. The nation had 
to pay for the sins of Francis I and Henry II and the interminable factions 
of her great nobles. The queen’s industry and spirit of compromise, her very 
opportunism, did cause lulls in the religious conflict and keep the nation’s 
boundaries intact, until a real sovereign arrived to allay the one and hold 
the other. It is true enough that this sovereign was none of her choosing. 
A woman and « foreigner, with her favourite son a hindrance, and her 
youngest virtually an enemy, she had but handful of capable civil 
servants of no great position to assist her.) It is fair to note that she had 
to cope with antagonists of quite first-rate ability, Henry of Guise, Henry 
of Navarre, Damville-Montmorency, and, in the Netherland venture, the 
prince of Parma. How different was the fortune of our Elizabeth in all 
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these respects. Catherine, like so many of us, was, perhaps, not really 
great, because she never had the chance of being so. 
E. Amustronc. 


The English Factories in India, 1655-60. By Wrutiam Foster, C.1.E. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1921.) 


We have here a further instalment of the East India Company’s early 
records in the fine series published by the Ciarendon Press. The increasing 
multiplicity of documents for this period and the enhanced cost of pub- 
lishing have made it undesirable to continue the reproduction of actual 
manuscripts on the same generous scale as before. But the Company's 

papers after the first half of the seventeenth century become so voluminous, 
that, if any progress with their publication were to be made within the 
present generation, some modification of the old method would in any case 
have been necessary. In his new plan Mr. Foster deals year by year 
with all the chief presidencies and factories, giving a summary of the main 
events, social, commercial, and political, that concern them. There are 
numerour quotations from the records, and those who have had experience 
of the editor’s scholarly, erudite, and conscientious methods, will feel 
perfectly satisfied that it would be useless to glean where he has reaped. 
Some of us might even have welcomed further condensation, but Mr. Foster 
no doubt felt that it was best to err on the side of fullness, and certainly 
no aspect of the life of Englishmen in the East during this period remains 
unillustrated. The editor has further a great gift of lucid exposition, and 
amid all the wealth of minor detail he traces clearly and broadly the main 
lines of historical development. These, even in this early period, are not 
unimportant. 

In the reign of Charles II the East India Company was destined to 
enjoy a period of remarkable prosperity. These years, 1655-60, formed 
that darkest period which proverbially precedes the dawn. Their privileges 
having been based originally upon a royal charter, the Company’s fortunes 
sank with the misfortunes of the house of Stuart. It was for a long time 
doubtful whether the protector would grant them a new charter, or 
terminate their monopoly and declare the trade to the East open. In 
any case, until] October 1657, Cromwell lacked both the leisure and the 
inclination to look into their affairs; and for two years a practical though 
unauthorized trial was made of the effects of that free and open trade 
which the enemies.of the great Company had so long desired. We 
may perhaps conjecture that the Commonwealth statesmen were not sorry 
to see the experiment tried, and were quite content that it came about 
through no definite action on their part. If it had succeeded, they would 
no doubt have swept the Company away; but it did not succeed; the 
factors in India wrote that their greatest discouragement was 
the losse of thie trade and making it (as they miscall it) a free trede; which there is 
wane Shot eneeeenene 0 eel Cat el sete Se eo eee erente 

- For the Trade being now not carried on by any Joint Society or Stock, affronts 
are often put upon we ; who being not under one head, wee know not how to remidy 


our selves; by which means we are trampled on by the greatest enimies, as well as 
envyers, to our trade and nation, the Dutch. 
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In the end Cromwell granted the Company a charter, but in the mean- 
time the court of committees were almost in despair; they reduced the 
number of their factories, they cut down every possible expense, they even 
advertised their privileges for sale to the highest bidder. It was only 
a certain patriotic stubbornness that made them persist. 

Had wee not some hope that before mach time will be runn out, the trade to India 
would be againe setled im some way of honour and profitt to the nation, wee had at 
this time sent you our positive order fer dissolving of all, both your and other, our 
factories. .. . Our worke is now only to contrive to ease our charge and draw home 
what estate wee have in your partes and all other our factories in India. 


The grant of the charter and the subsequent raising of the new general stock, 

which, unlike those that had preceded it, was never wound up but became 

the permanent capital of the Company, was followed by a vigorous attemps 

to restaff the factories and recover the lost trade. The home dispatches 

end with the bright hopes that centred in the Restoration : 

It having pleased the Aimightie, by His good and gratious providence to restore our 
the Second, io his native and just righta, and setied him most 


repate of our English nation in all parte will be restored to its former hustre and giorie. 


In Indian politics the times were also troubled. The old emperor 
Shah Jahan was falling into ill health, and the Company's servants were 
‘distracted with feare and expectation of what miseries might happen 
_uppon the ould king’s decease, through the ambitious discencion of his four 
sonnes’, though they at the same time foreraw that there might be ‘ good 
fishing . . . in these troubled waters’. The two southern Muhammadan 
kingdoms Bijapur and Goleonda, with which Surat and Madras hed come 
into closer relations than with their nominal suserain, the Mughal einpetor; 
were approaching the end of their existence menaced alike by the hostility 
of Aurungszeb and the rise of the Marathas. Though Madras was subjected 
in 1658 to » perfunctory blockade, it was not the existence but the trade 


war and thundering of ordinane are day and night within our hearing.” 
P. E. Ropzats. 


Under the Turk in Constantinople. By G. F. Auporr. (London: Mac- 
millan, 1920.) ‘ 

Tue main subject of Mr. Abbott’s book, as he indicates in its sub-title, is 

the embassy of Sir John Finch to Turkey, which lasted from 1674 to 1681. 

Finch, as the author points out, was not s great ambassador. ‘ After 


as on the day of his landing... . As a diplomat he displayed all the faults 
of one to whom seal and judgment had not been given in equal 
; be dinguised ' (pp. 
Finch had not to deal with great international questions, anc his 
throw little light on Buropean politics. ‘God direct me’, says 
VOL. XXXVII.—MO. OXLV. 
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these difficult times, in the carrying on His Majesty's concerns in the 
commerce of his subjects, which is at this time greater than ever in this 
place, and by consequence more envious and more exposed’ (p. 288). 
Of the state of British commerce in Turkey and the many obstructions 
it met with from the Turkish rulers these pages gives a full and vivid 
picture, and in that consists the value of Mr. Abbott’s book. It will serve 
as an introduction to the study of any other embassy from England to 
Turkey during the later seventeenth century. 

The unpublished authorities used are the Turkey Papers and Levant 
Company's Papers in the Public Record Office, and the Coventry Papers 
at Longleat. Mr. Abbott has made good use of the older published litera- 
ture such as the works of Sir Paul Rycaut and the Life of Sir Dudley North ; 
and of recent publications such as the Diaries of Dr. John Covel ; the first 
volume of the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s report on the manu- 
scripts of Mr. A. G. Finch (which deals with the correspondence of Sir 
T. Winchelsea, ambassador from 1660 to 1668), and Dr. A. Mattoch's 
Finch and Baines. _Vandal’s Voyages du Marquis de Nointel has also 
been freely employed, as Nointel was the contemporary representative 
of France at Constantinople. Mr. Abbott does not appear to have used 
Paul Masson’s Histoire du Commerce Francais dans le Levant au XVII* 
Sidcle, which is to be regretted, for it throws light on some of the questions 
dealt with, and might have suggested to him the more systematic account 
of the development of English commerce during the same period which 
he fails to give us. A little more study of the economic side of the subject 
and a somewhat briefer treatment of personal and incidental matters 
would not have made Mr. Abbott’s book less interesting and would have 
increased its utility to historians. C. H. Fiera. 






Sir Francis I ‘vernois 1757-1842, sa Vie, son Ciuvre et son Temps. 
Par Orro Xarmin. (Genéve: Revue Historique de la Révolution 
Francaise et de l Empire, 1920.) 


Just before his death at the age of thirty-eight M. Otto Karmin completed 
this exhaustive study of one who is barely remembered to-day, but was 
of some importance in his life-time by reason of his close contact with 
certain British ministers during the war with France and his activity 
as a publicist. The book is complete. M. Karmin studied all likely 
sources published and unpublished, and he wrote with critical acumen 
and a good knowledge of general history. D’Ivernois left a large collection 
of papers, now in the Geneva Library, which M. Karmin used very fully, 
his other chief source being the Bexley Papers in the British Museum, 
four, volumes of miscellaneous correspondence addressed to Sir Nicholas 
Vansittart, first Lord Bexley, chancellor of the exchequer from 1812 to 
1822. A considerable portion of the book deals with Genevan history, 
and particularly with the ‘little revolutions’ which established political 
equality in place of an aristocratic republic in the city. D'Ivernois’s 
father was an admirer and helper of Rousseau, and his own first political 
action was on the democratic side. His first contact with British ministers 
was when he attempted without success to persuade Charies James Fox 
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to intervene in favour of Genevan When French, Sardinian, 
and Bernese troops entered the city, and restored for a time the aristocratic 
party, D’Ivernois was exiled and came to England to further the now 


forgotten project of a Genevan colony in Ireland. The viceroy, Temple, 
perpen tener ron gigas en grt ne 


revolutionary armies of France invaded Savoy he left the democratic 
party, was entrusted with the secret negotiations with the French general 
Montesquiou, and aided the general to escape when he was ‘ accused ’ in 
the convention. Montesquiou was an Orleanist, and through him D’Iver- 
nois went to London in 1793 on a mission connected with the fortune of 
Louis-Philippe, which was secretly deposited in England. This mission 
had little success. Soulavie in his Memoirs accuses D’Ivernois of acting 
for the British government as an agent provocateur in France, but M. Kar- 
min dismisses this accusation as inherently improbable, though he suggests 
that D’Ivernois may have been concerned in Orleanist 


1796 and £10,000 in commutation of his various pensions at the end of the 
war. His writings were chiefly periodical examinations of the finances 
of France under the Revolution and Empire, and stadies of the continental 
blockade. They still have some value as illustrating contemporary 
opinion, but are vitiated by their propagandist bias. He constantly 
reiterated that France was ruined and could only continue to exist by war 


cipes’. John Quincy Adams wrote in’ 1801: ‘as to calculating the 
resources of a great nation, I am done with it as much as Sir F. D’Ivernois 
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revoke his decision, previously arrived at, to abandon the Berlin and Milan 
decrees. Unfortunately the evidence he gives that his own writings had 
induced Napoleon to consider revocation is not very convincing. 
D'Ivernois was also employed semi-officially on a mission to Russia — 
in 1812, and in the negotiations at Reichenbach leading to subsidy treaties 
between Great Britain, Russia, and Prussia. M. Karmin had previously 
published the documents connected with these missions.' This book gives 
careful summaries of the transactions, but it would have been more useful to 
give references to the documents themselves, instead of only to the Revie 
articles. D’Ivernois’s most original idea in war finance was to substitute 
for the weakened credit of the state the credit of individuals. He advocated 
8 forced loan from all owners of property, payable not.in cash but by way 
of mortgage, repayable by the state after the war. He thought that 
Austria and Spain in 1809, and Russia in 1812, if they had adopted this 
plan, could have withdrawn much of their depreciated paper money, 
and that the mortgages would have been good security for large issues of 
treasury bills by the respective states. In no case was his scheme adopted. 
In 1806 he went to Sweden, and some interest attaches to a project he 
elaborated with Armfelt. It is set out in a letter to Vansittart from 
Stralsund (11 April 1806). The proposal was for a joint expedition of 
British and Swedish forces against the colonies first of France, and then of 
France's tributaries, Holland an‘ »»ein. Conquests were to be shared. 
This scheme was warmly embraced by Gustavus IV, but there is no record 
of any reply from British ministers. M. Karmin suggests that D’Ivernois 
may have been sent expressly to sound Sweden on tis proposal, but this 
seems improbable. British naval power was so preponderant in 1806 that 
there was no temptation to call in a naval ally, to share conquests, and to risk 
the alienation of Russia by the aggrandisement of Sweden. Vansittart 
in 1806 was only secretary to the treasury. Watrorp D. Gazey. 


Histoire Religieuse de la Révolution Francaise. Par Prernke pe ta Gorce. 
Tome iv. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1921.) 


Tus volume brings M. de la Gorce’s history down to the eve of the 
18 Brumaire. M. de la Gorce is one of the group of French historians who 
have become classics in their own lifetime ; everything he writes is planned 
on a grand scale and executed with a sureness of touch and a magnificence 
for whigh we seek parallels in centuries other than our own. He claims 
@ full right to interpret motives as well as to describe actions, and in 
his general method he is often néarer to Thomas Hardy’s Dynasts than 
to M. Aulard or M. Sorel. His strong sympathies (as an artist, rather 
than a partisan) sometimes lead him to exaggerate. Thus he makes 
great play with the banal hypocrisy of the official jargon. 
One can, indeed, have little patience with officials who, after ten years of 
constant political and constitutional change and equally constant persecu- 
tion of opinion, could report with gravity upon a small catholic school, 
* Pas un seul éléve n’a été capable de nous dire en quoi consiste la liberté ’ ; 

but the language of edification did not begin with the persecutors of 


* Revue Historique de la Révolution Francaise, vols. x, xi, and xii. 
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orthodoxy, and, however much one wearies of the pompous phrases of 
anti-clerical bigots, it would be unfsir to omit the si 
Marate & cocarde blanche ’, as one of the more 


genuine fear of clerical royalism. It is not enough to point to the 
Laroveliiére-Lépeaux 


; the fears of moderate 


Apostate, and the comment of St. Gregory Naziansen ‘ridycor pupjpera 
The same ludicrous absence of = sense -of reality.showed itself in the 
attempts to rename streets, e.g.‘ Rue Mucius Scrvola ', and to see that 


i the official celebrations in order to make them 
coincide with the old feast days. 

M. de Ia Gorce gives a number of brilliant character-sketches, and 
descriptions of dramatic events: he is at his best in desling with the 
directors, and, perhaps, in showing the pathetic pride of the rebel envoys 
at La Jeunaie. He does less than justice to the Abbé Emery. He praises 
him, indeed, but does not bring out fully the great intellectual as well as 
moral qualities of one of the few men of the revolutionary and Napoleonic 
periods who combined idealism in thought with daring and common sense 
in action, KB. L. Wocpwaap. 


J. P. F. Ancillon und Kronprins Friedrich Wilhelm IV von Preussen. Yon 
Paut Haaxe. (Historische Bibliothek, Bd. 43. Munich: Oldenbourg, 
1920.) 

Der Preussische Verfassungskampf vor hundert Jahren. Von Pact Haake. 
(Munich : Oldenbourg, 1921.) 

THESE two monographs are a real contribution to the better understanding 

of Prussian history in the nineteenth century. In the first the malign 
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influence of Ancillon’s education on the most romantic of the Hohen- 
sollerns is carefully and methodically described and its effect on the 
momentous decisions of the years succeeding the war of liberation clearly 
indicated. In the second a topic partly considered in the first is worked 
out in greater detail, and an attempt made to assign the responsibility for 
the refusal of Frederick William III to keep his word to his people and 
grant them the constitution which he had promised on 22 May 1815. 
It is unfortunately slighter and less well supported with evidence than the 
first. Nevertheless Professor Haake has made at least a prima facie case 
for the view of Hardenberg which he puts forward. There is, indeed, 
great need for the book entitled Hardenbergs Kampf fir preussische 
Reichsstinde, which he had long planned, but which economic condi- 
tions in Germany made it impossible for him to publish, and it may be 
hoped that he will be able to follow these studies with a much-needed full- 
dress biography. 

A more tedious philosopher and statesman than Ancillon it is difficult 
to imagine, whatever his merits as a preacher, and only a stupid and 
emotional nature like that of Frederick William IV could have been so 
impressed by him. Of the crown prince’s attachment to his tutor there 
can, however, be no doubt. It was testified in endless letters with a wealth 
of superlatives and exclamation marks. As Dr. Haake points out, Ancillon 
was the last sort of person to be put in charge of a romantic like his pupil. 
He encouraged and increased his undisciplined and visionary outlook on 
life. He used him too as a tool in his opposition to the constitution, 
and the final overthrow of Hardenberg’s schemes was partly, though not 
mainly, due to this influence. 

Hardenberg’s attempt to force his master to grant some real con- 
stitutional reform to his people is more fully considered in the second 
monograph. Its pitiful failure, which resulted merely in the creation of 
eight provincial assemblies with powers so restricted that they were no 
check whatever on the royal despotism, was due to causes over which 
Hardenberg had no control. Not merely the weak, untrustworthy, and 
ungrateful character of the king, but the whole trend of German, indeed 
of European, politics made it impossible for Hardenberg to carry through 
his plan of a central assembly of estates. Dr. Haake strives to show that 
Hardenberg made an honourable and determined fight for constitutional 
liberty, and that Stein and Humboldt in his place could have done no 
more. He scarcely stresses sufficiently the effects of the physical weak- 
nesses of Hardenberg and the irregularities of his private life. Yet it is true 
that no statesman could have supported with honour to himself the 
intolerable burden of such a master as Frederick William III, and to the 
Hohensollern character must be mainly attributed the fact that Prussia 
was for so long denied the possibility of constitutional development, 
fact which altered the whole character of German history in the 
ninefeenth century and led to the final catastrophe of the great war. 
Dr. Haake writes of these events with a fine detachment, though he reveals 
at times that he fully realizes how much they b-ve contributed to the 
present position of his country. C. K. Wunsrze. 
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Modern Democracies, By James, Bayce (Viscount Bryce). 2 vols. 
(London : Macmillan, 1921.) 


Lorp Brycr’s work is primarily 
working of democratic 

States, Canada, Australia, and 
city-states of ancient Greece 
Democracy iteelf is defined as ‘ 
their sovereign will by their votes’, 
majority *. i 
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to pass on the more general chapters of these volumes is that they are 
very discursive. Lord Bryce recognises this himself, and tries at the end 
of his treatment of each topic to sum up in short paragraphs the various 
points which he holds to have been established. 

The larger portion of the work is, however, devoted to concise descrip- 
tions of the history and political mechanism of every state which comes 
under his review. Many readers will judge these passages to be the most 
valuable. There are some specially novel and enlightening comments on 
| democracy in Austetlis. Lord Bryce lays stress on the Australians’ 
passion for all kinds of sport and on their universal recognition of Sunday 
as a day of pleasure, but also on s narrowness of vision due to deficiency 
in education and mental isolation from other countries. He writes‘of New 
Zealand with lees enthusiasm than mahy travellers, and urges its need of a 
well-stafied university. Hedraws attention to Switserland’s fine i 
of titles and honours, and its admirable system of universal . 
training. Many incidental references are made to issues no’ directly 
relevant to democracy. The value of instilling in early years an interest 
in citizenship and a knowledge of the actual process and machinery of 
central and local government is brought out in the sketch of Swiss life. 
The continued neglect of such subjects in English education is presumably 
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The ‘weakness of political authority in the fourth century explains the 
strenuous efforts made by the church to reach absolute certainty in matters 
of faith: ‘il était nécessaire de donner aux hommes, désespérés par 
l’universelle mobilité, quelque chose de solide, de fixe, d’inébranlable 
& quoi s’accrocher ’ (p. 206). In the last chapter we are told that Europe 
at the present time is threatened with even greater dangers ; governments 
are unstable, the principles of monarchy and democracy being equally 
discredited, while the prevalence of ‘i anarchy ’ makes it impos- 
sible for the church effectually to counteract disintegrating tendencies. In 
order to support this interesting thesis Signor Ferrero is led to exaggerate 
the power possessed by the senate in the first and‘ second centuries ; he 
even says (p. 22) that from the time of Vespasian it ‘ governed the empire 
with an energy and wisdom which challenged comparison with the best 
times of the Republic’. Again, he scarcely does justice to the emperors 
of the fourth century when he says that they merely prolonged the agony 
of the dying empire. His statements of fact are not always to be trusted : 
thus on p. 27 we are told that, according to ‘ the historians of antiquity ’, 
Vespasian selected a thousand provincial families, enrolled them in the . 
senatorial and equestrian orders, made them come to Rome, and thus 
reconstructed the Roman aristocracy. This seems to be derived from the 
obscure and untrustworthy statement of Aurelius Victor : ‘ lectis undique 
optimis viris mille gentes compositae ', which is generally taken to refer 
to the conferment of patrician not senatorial rank. G. H. 8. 


In her book The Barly History of the Monastery of Cluny (London : 
Milford, 1920) Miss L. M. Smith gives the results of researches which she 
began with an excellent article published some years ago in this Review.’ 
The conclusions which, following the lead of Sackur, she established on 
the relations between Gregory VII and Cluny and on the alleged share of 
Cluny in the origination of the Gregorian tenets, have been carried further 
by M. Paul Fournier, Mr. R. L. Poole, M. A. Fliche, and other scholars. 
In the present volume Miss Smith deals with the early charters of Cluny 
and the lives of the first five abbots. Miss Smith has missed a great 
opportunity, not so much (as has been rather unfairly stated) from lack of 
scholarship as from her failure to realize thet a very real enthusiasm for 
her subject did not absolve her from the performance of the technical 
duties of the historian. As she rightly says, there is a comparatively 
unworked mine of rich historical material in the documents and hagio- 
graphical literature which she has used : but it is not sufficient to expose 
this material ; it must be sifted and ‘tested. Even if we assume that it is 
all sound, it should be put in its setting. Miss Smith possesses the ability, 
but apparently has lacked the diligence or imagination to perform this 
critical work. Her book gives the impression that. after working on it 
for a long time, she had despaired of finishing it, and finally published it 
in haste. There is no geographical apparatus—the reader is not even told 
where Cluny and the associated or daughter houses were—no criticism 
of the texts, which aze sometimes quoted under such references as 
* Bouquet’, no guide to the value of the existing literatare, nor to the 

» Abte, xxvi. 90, , 
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work of recent years in foreign periodicals, no comparison with other 
texts. If Miss Smith were dealing with well-known authorities or with 
a society whose workings were fairly familiar to the ordinary reader, 
these omissions, though regrettable, would not be so serious; but she is 
dealing with one of the most difficult, as well as one of the formative, 
periods in European history. One who is no specialist in this field can only 
say that her book, abounds in interesting matter, presents many 
others; Miss Smith runs to the 
unfairly revealed in a note on p. 9: ‘ That &t. Maur ever came to Gaul 
has been disputed.’ The casual reader would be surprised to learn that the 
‘ story’ of St. Maur was the cause of one of the longest battles of scholars 
in modern times, a battle which may now be regarded as ended. 

F. MM. P.. 


Two years ago we called attention to the sumptuous reissue at the 
Cambridge University Press of The Collected Historical Works of Sir Francis 
Palgrave.’ The third and fourth volumes which have now appeared (1931) 
complete The History of Normandy end of England. Unlike the earlier 
volumes, they include work of Palgrave's which has never been published 
before. The third volume opens with three introductory chapters (71 pages) 
on the ‘ General Relations of Mediseval History ’, in continuation of the 
three chapters bearing the same title at the beginning of volume. These 
were privately printed before the author’s death in 1861. The fact that 


they were written separately and are only now incorporated with the 
History explains a good deal of repetition, not merely of matter but of 
phrase, which will be found on comparing with book v, chap. iv 


(iv. 448 f.). Of far greater i 
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was divined by Palgrave ‘without the help of this authority, was first 
advocated in print by Mr. Round in 1893. It is unlucky that the full 
account ‘of the principal authorities upon which the text is founded ’, 
mentioned in the advertisement to vol. ii, seems not to have been written. 
The editor and his assistants have done their best to repair this omission ; 
but in doing this they have not limited to the “authorities 
aatirtpiprwtyrdhnretes site yews at completences. The 
result is that they have included a large number of books which were not 
accessible to Palgrave. The notes are compiled, but their 
authors seldom succeed in explaining the many allusions to which 
Palgrave'’s prodigious memory ane aay Sopa ie epielng The maps 
cid pedis ae «wefan to the bok R. L. P. 


In his' De VOrigine de la Formule ‘ Dei Gratia’ dons les Chories 
d’ Henri II (Extrait des Mémoires de |’Académie des Sciences, Arts et 
Belles-Lettres de Caen, 1920), Professor Henri Prentout discusses a problem 
which has attracted the attention of several prominent medieval students, 
and has already received some consideration in this Review.’ Starting 
from Delisle’s demonstration, now generally eccepted, that the Dei 
Gratia began to be used by Henry II's chancery at some time between 
May 1173 and March or May 1173, M. Prentout sets out to ascertain, 
first a more precise date for the first appearance of the formula, and 
secondly the reason for its introduction. After reconsidering the main 
evidence, M. Prentout concludes that ‘the grace’ was not adopted by 
Henry's chancery until 1173, and that the change may very probably 
have come in the latter part of March or in April of that year. He would 
seem to regard April as being, on the whole, the safer 
the motive that led to the introduction of the Dei 
title, he makes an interesting suggestion. On 
rejects Delisle’s tentative hypothesis that the words 
of Henry’s reconciliation with the church at A 
he any more favourable to Mr. Round’s theory that the change of formula 
may have had some connexion with the changes in chancery personnel 
that occurred in May 1173: this theory, he thinks, is 
anyhow is inadequate as an explanation. M. Prentout 
that Henry II assumed the Dei Gratia after the revolt of Young Henry 
in March 1173, and that he did so for two reasons: first, in order to meet 
by the younger Henry’s coronation in 1170, and secondly, in order to 
employ a title exactly similar in form to that used by the chancery of the 
French king, and thereby to claim for his own crown the same dignity 
and divine sanction as were claimed by the Capetians for the crown of 


France. There is one unfortunate misprint: ‘ 1170-1171" om p. 8 (1. 4) 
should read ‘ 1171-1172". 
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io maguem : 
édition. Tomes i, iii. Paris: Letousey & Ané, 1916, 1921) Dr. G. Mollat, 
well known from his excellent calendar of the Litterae Communes of 
John XXII, has done very much more than reprint ; he has produced 
completely new edition. For this purpose he has rightly used the copy 
of the book which Baluse himeelf corrected, now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, MS. Lat. 13730; but he has also collated not merely the manu- 
scripts from which Baluse printed but others which were not at his disposal. 


more than one text; and he has greatly assisted the reader by inserting 
precise dates throughout. The original book contained in its first volume 
the multiple sets of Lives and a body of 
again, with an index to the whole: The 
most valuable collection of illustrative documents. Dr. Mollat’s tome i 
contains all the Lives with an index to them; but the notes with their 


should have been mentioned in appendix ii, which contains s full descrip- 
tion of the manuscripts. A third appendix treats of the coins struck by 
the popes at Soignes and Avignon. Tome iii comprises nearly half the 
documents printed in Balusze’s second volume, and wherever posible 


Dr. Mollat has collated the texte with the manuscripts. He 
made important corrections in the dates supplied 

of the original edition are 

nos. Ixxv-ixxvii, documents of Lewis the Bavarian, which 
reprints from Schwalm’s edition in the and ‘ 
Constitutiones et Acta Publica, included in the Monumenta 
1911-1914. These usually but not invariably furnish an improvement 
Baluze’s text, which is not here collated. The narrative of 


remainder of Baluse’s documents. 
The first volume of Professor James Hogan's Ireland sm the European 


System (London : Longmans, 1930) covers the yéars 1500-57, and is the 
first of a series ‘ which will deal with Irish internal affairs’ only ‘in so 


® Vol. i, pp. 576-7, where the Paris MB. Lat. 16553 is misprinted 6553. 
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actual intriguers often had their most bitter enemies in their neighbours, 
and that there was no widespread conspiracy among them. The first 
example given is O’Donnell, who in 1516 obtained some heavy guns from 
France to attack his neighbours the O’Conors and O’Neills. The next is 
the earl of Desmond, who seems to have had no support outside his own 
district, except perhaps O’Brien, while with his neighbour the ear! of 
Ormonde he was at daggers drawn. His supposed ‘ invasion of England ’ 
in 1529 with an Irish army estimated at 20,000 men seems to be founded 
on entire misapprehension of the authorities (p. 22). In these sporadic 
endeavours to obtain foreign aid against England Mr. Hogan finds proof 
of ‘a definite homogeneous nationalism’ in Ireland. Much space is 
devoted to the romantic story of the wanderings of FitzGerald, 
sole survivor of the house of Kildare, and of the plots which centred 
about his name. All Ireland, we are told, ‘ was seething with discontent ’, 
and for Gerald’s return supported by a French army ‘the conspirators 
waited in an agony of expectation ’. psi ay ant 
at this period all the principal Irish chieftains had sworn 

Henry VIII, nd wntaes af leah cost salting RM aaaI aoedea abn 
hands and were attending his parliaments. As history, the account given 
of Gerald's supposed intrigues is much shaken by the entire lack of evidence 
that he personally took any part in them; and as romance, it is spoilt 
by the fact that in the result, at any rate, he proved no traitor, but sought 
a reconciliation with the Crown and was restored to his lands and honours. 
Next we are told of intrigues with the house of Guise and Henry II, 
when again and again but for a storm, or the unlucky election of an 
unsympathetic pope, or the irresolution of the French monarch, ‘ English 
domination would have vanished in a month’. Mr. Hogan writes clearly 
and well and has throughout commendably examined the primary sources, 
but his inferences are too often warped by his evident inability to think 
anything but evil of England, and by his desire to represent the disafiected 
elements in Ireland as constituting a ‘ distinct state-entity ’ and as actuated 
by a lofty patriotism which excuses al) duplicity. We have noticed many 
misprints in dates and some careless errors in names, such as‘ the Imperial 
town of Vincennes’ (Valenciennes), pp. 47, 49; ‘Gonzago, duke of Milan’, 

p. 53. To call Charles V ‘ Emperor of Austria ’ is incorrect, and such 
misleading forms as ‘Cahir Donaesha’, p. 26, and ‘ MacCarthy Righ’, 

p. 64, though occurring in State Papers, should not have been silently 
adopted. Nor should John Strype be called a contemporary writer of 
events that happened about a century before his time. G. H. 0,-- 


\ 

A welcome addition to our knowledge of maritime trade in the sixteenth 
century is mace by M. Léon Van der Essen in his Contribution 4 I Histoire 
du Port d’ Anvers et du Commerce d' Exportation des Pays-Bas vers ! Espagne 
et le Portugal 4 ' Epoque de Charles-Quint, 1553-1554, reprinted trom the 
Bulletin de U Académie Royale d’ Archéologie de Belgique for 1920. This 
gives an account of the contents of a volume in the Archives Générales at 
Brussels (Chathbre des Comptes, Carton no. 326, Anvers), a list of goods 
exported from Antwerp to the Peninsula and the Spanish and Portuguese 
a ae a oe 
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1 January 1553. The period covered is eighteen months, down to the end 
of June 1554. The first kind of information to be got from the return is 
a list of the names of persons engaged in this commerce. M. Van der Essen 
prints about 320 names of foreign merchants, of which about three hundred 
are Spanish and Portuguese, seventeen Italian, and two German, those of 
the Fuggers and Bonaventure Bodecker. Besides these are 190 names of 
merchants native to the Low Countries: a proportion which seems to 
show that the greater part of this trade was still in the hands of Spanish 
and Portuguese merchants established at Antwerp and that they were 
not yet relinquishing it for the trade of the Indies, while, on the other 
hand, the commerce of Antwerp was not nearly all in the hands of foreigners. 
These conclusions correct those of some former writers. It is lees interesting 
to notice that most of the hundred and fifteen ship-masters and carriers 
by land (to the neighbouring ports) are Netherlanders born. Five are 
English, though some of their names are hard to recognize. The only 
instances of specialization by merchants are the almost complete contro! of 
the export of copper by the Fuggers and the predilection of some houses for 
trading in books. From the total return of the duty it is not possible to infer 
anything more exact than that the export trade to Spain and Portugal 


M. Van der Essen says that the period of eighteen months is long enough 
to justify general conclusions, it should be added that the value of these 
lists and figures will increase in proportion with the publication of others 
with which they can be supplemented and compared. A curious paper 
of a slightly later date printed from the archives of his family by the 
duque de Alba in the Boletin de la Real Academia de Historia for 
November 1921 (ixxix. 460 ff.), though of far less value, deserves in this 
connexion to be mentioned. G. N.C. 


-—-. 


Professor Hyder B. Rollins, of New York University, has been fortunate 


The volume of Barly Travels in India, 1583-1619 (London : Milford, 
1921), which Mr. William Foster has edited, contains the narratives of 
seven Englishmen who travelled in Northern and Western India during the 
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reigns of the emperors Akbar and Jehangir when Elisabeth and James I were 
ruling over this country. The narratives are reprinted from the earliest 
printed editions. The authors are Ralph Fitch, John Mildenhall, William 
Hawkins, William Finch, Nicholas Withington, Thomas Coryat, Edward 
Terry. The text of each narrative is supplemented by exvellent foot-notes 
and is prefaced by s brief and admirable introduction. Mr. Foster has made 
a valuable contribution to the history of British pioneers in India. These . 
men deserve to be remembered and held in honour for the persistent 
enterprise and courage which were later on to found the British Empire 
in India. Perhaps the most interesting narrative is that of the story of 
the merchant Ralph Fitch, who ‘ being desirous to see the countreys of 
the East Indies’ sailed with threes compenions in ‘a ship of London’ 


by the small degree in which the masses have changed since those days. 
But suttee, at any rate, has disappeared for good and all. When, however, 
William Finch tells us that he found ‘ # continuall forrest ’ all the way from 
Agra to Jaunpur via Allahabed, even if we allow for « certain looseness of 
. Observation, we realize that the face of parts of India has greatly 

altered since those days, and that cultivation has widely extended. The 
narratives give us interesting glimpses of the emperors Akbar and 
Jehangir among their courtiers. We find them governing in the most 
despotic and arbitrary fashion, but with « profusion and a love of 
display which were doubtless appreciated by their subjects. We find 
Jehangir still talking the Turki language which his ancestors had brought 
with them from Central Asia. We find in his empire ¢ religious tolerance 
unknown in other countries ruled by Muslims. The book is one of excep- 
tional value to students of Indian history. 


the hope ‘ that it may serve some of the purposes ’ of a general bibliography. 
Its scope is sufficiently indicated by the title Sources of English History 
of the Seventeenth Century, 1603-1689, with a selection of Secondary Material 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1921). There are altogether 
more than four thousand items, and these include not only printed 
books but also —— facsimiles and « few original manuscripts 
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attempt to establish more precisely the origins of the French-Canadian 
population. Mr. Hamilton detects possible sources of error in the methods of 
his predecessors in this interesting field. Thus he finds with Professor Dionne 
a tendency in Tanguay and others to identify the emigrant’s port of sailing 
with his real home, though he edmits that the chance of going seriously 
astray from this cause would be less in the first and all-important period 
of settlement, owing to the greater immobility of the home population 
at that earlier time. Mr. Hamilton’s own investigations are based on the 
work of Dr. Dionne, and he pursues Dr. Dionne’s method of tracing the 
place-name in the family name. But he finds himself compelled 2o reject 
many of the conjectured etymologies, and beses his own statistics on no 
more than 2,974 of Dr. Dionne’s 9000 names. The important 

for his argument are in his tables on pp. 71-3: Normahdy 14 per cent. 
(Lortie 19} per cent.) and Ile-de-France 5 per cent. (Lortie 12 per cent.) 
Mr. Hamilton agrees emphatically with all other investigators, Rameau 
excepted, that the basic population is Norman, and he offsets the fact 
that he has appreciably reduced Lortie’s percentage of Norman emigrants 
with the observation that the percentage was undoubtedly at its highest 
in the earliest period, and that the Norman settlers who were first in the 
field would set their mark on later settlers from other parts of France. 
He follows this up with a consideration, interesting but not exhaustive, 
of the Norman characteristics, social and linguistic, of the French- 
Canadian of to-day. Mr. Hamilton's reduction of Lortie’s 

of emigrants from the Ile-de-France i 


grated as filles du roi were also concentrated and 
a separate chapter the French-Acadian popt 
investigation. Mr. Hamilton finds here that 
16 per cent., followed by Normandy with 13 
though its guthor is # Canadian, has been 

a certain disadvantage. Some of the writer’s poli 


Canadian poets. This makes all the more 
which he has done what lay within 


y 
emphasize his main thesis of Norman 
statistics are not invalidated thereby, apd they will have 
carefully by any who enter this 
ataphy and « full index. 


VOL, XXXVII.—NO. CXLYV. 
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promotion was repid, and henceforth, as the editor remarks, the story of 
his life is entirely representative of the naval history of the earlier half 
othe erento contr, with the exception of the expeditions to 
Algiers in 1620 to Cadis in 1625. Since he combined great technical 
as cba: anna esconashie sic aie a mlcdaatasaent tk tx nor 
are important. It seems clear that the constant failures of the navy were 
due, not so much to the incapacity of commanders, as to inefficient sailors 
and bed food. Even the ship-money fleets show little improvement in 
these respects. Thus in 1636 Mainwaring complains that one ship, in no 
way exceptional, had ‘ scarce seafaring man except the officers ', while 
the food was mouldy and stinking. Most shameful of all was the treat- 
ment of the sick: ‘I have seen some die upon the strand for lack of 
relief,’ wrote Mainwaring. In addition to this valuable document, other 
very useful evidence is adduced about the ship-money fleets, and the lists 
of the ships sent to sea 1633-41 supply some biographical details not 
hitherto available about seamen who afterwards distinguished themselves 
during the puritan revolution. Other papers of interest include some 
letters on the blockade of the Forth in 1659 and a dispatch on Tromp’s 
victory over Oquendo in the Downs. These documents have been noticed 
in the Calendar of State Papers Domestic, but the editor is to be con- 
gratulated on his zeal in always seeking for the manuscript originals 
instead of being content with printed summaries. On the other hand, 
there is a lack of proportion about this volume and the arrangement is 
defective. Mainwaring was not important enough to have a whole book © 
devoted to his life, and many of the papers and liste given in the text 
might with advantage have been relegated to an appendix. Too much 
general history is included, and trivial incidents are treated at considerable 
length. The most striking instance of this tendency to irrelevancy anc 
over-elaboration is in the chapter devoted to the royalists in Jersey in 
1646-7, which might have been cut down to « page or two by reason of the 
full account in Hoskins’s Charles II in the Channel Islands. Yet, in spite 


of es en OO ee 
contribution to naval history. 


The admirably edited second volume of The Assembly Books of 
Southampton, a.D. 1609-10 (Southampton Record Society, 1920), like its 
predecessor, published in 1917,! throws much light on the control exercised 
by the Southampton assembly over the life of the town. In the introduction 
Dr. J. W. Horrock draws attention to the relation between the assembly 
and the several local courts, the treatment of the poor and of new-comers, 
the regulation of trades and prices, and to maritime and commercial 
interesta. The everyday details are relieved by several curious entries. 
Monopolies were so common in 1609 that a lacemaker ‘ humblye requested 
the howse that he onelye and non’ other might be allowed to gather ould 
shooes in this Towne’. But the assembly judged the request ‘ verie unfit- 
tinge’. There is a remarkably enlightened stipulation in the case of a 
mercer who was to keep his apprentice in Spain for two out of his seven 
years ‘to learn the language and make him free of the merchants’. In one 

* See ante, xxxv. 434-6, 
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case only is « girl apprenticed to learn 8 trade, that of « wool-comber. On 
pe weet ae ae ee ee a‘ jour- 
ney-maid ', evidently variant for one of those ‘ charmaids’ whom the 
assembly was bent on driving into regular service. Of special interest are 
the entries which deal with the commercial relations between Southampton 
and foreign parts. Kight Southampton men joined the Spanish Company 
which received ite charter in 1605, and of these, three were among the 
first assistants of the company. No fewer than twenty-five Southampton 
men joined the French Company formed in 1606. The Bristol merchants 
had refused to join, being suspicious of the ‘ politic devices of the merchants 
of London, who for their own singular gain do always seek to suppress 
our charters and privileges for trade of merchandise’. The Southampton 
merchants were doubtiess afraid of being shut out of the French trade 
altogether if they held aloof from the new company. In the carly seven- 
teenth century Southampton was one of the chief porte whence ships 
went to Newfoundland for fish and train oil. From Southampton in 1610 
Lord de la Warr set out on the voyage that was to ensure the 

of the Virginia settlement: he was already s burgess, and received a hogs- 
head of sack as a parting gift. The associations of Southampton with the 
Mayflower expedition naturally receive attention: the discussion whether 
the Mayflower of 16 tons mentioned in the mayor’s'accounts for 1610 is the 
Mayflower of the Pilgrim Fathers brings out some points of interest which 
supplement Mr. Marsden’s article ‘The Mayflower’ in this Review * and 
Dr. Rendel Harris's The Last of the Mayflower. Dr. Horrocks also discumes 
the connexion with Southampten of John Alden, and suggests that he may 
have been the son of George Alden of All Saints within the Bar, a fletcher 
or arrow-maker, whose name appears in the ‘ stall and art ’ lists from 1587 
to 1620, and who may have died while the Mayflower and the Speedwell 
were lying in Southampton Water. In conclusion attention should be drawn 
to a very interesting note on p. 37, which for the first time makes it clear 
that Southampton sent one ship, the Angel, to serve ugainst the- Armede, 
under the captaincy of Lauraunce Prowse. C. A. J. 8. 


The Mayflower Tercentenary has produced a number of pamphlets 
which add something to Mr. W. H. Burgess’s Life of John Robinson. 
The most solid of these is Mr. Champlin Burrage’s An Answer to John 
Robinson of Leyden by a Puritan Friend (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1920), printed from a manuscript of 1609 in the Bodleian 
Library. The arguments are what would be expected; the interest 
lies in the allusions to Robinson's career at Norwich. His adversary, 
reproaching him for his secession from non-conforming Anglicanism, 
mentions some incidents of his preachership at St. Andrew’s in that city. 
Dr. Rendel Harris has published four Souvenirs of the Mayflower Tercen- 
tenary, with facsimiles (Manchester: University Press, 1920), and 
Dr. Eekhof of Leyden University Three Unknown Documents concerning the 
Pilgrim Fathers in Holland (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1920), again with 
facsimiles of signatures from notarial acts at Leyden. No doubt the 
importance of the event justifies this elaboration. E. 

Ante, xix, 688 ff. 
L 
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In Le Marquis de Cavoye, 1640-1716 (Paris: Champion, 1920), M. Adrien 
Huguet gives us a very carefully written biography of * un grand maréchal 
de logis ' of Louis XTV’s court. Cavoye’s duties were to superintend the 
assignment of apartments at Versailles and at other places where the 
- monarch might be in residence, a somewhat thorny task when some of 
_ those to whom they were assigned would consider their dignity com- 
promised by the difference of a few cubic feet of space or by the character 
of the view from the.windows. In this task he had twelve assistants, 
each bearing as emblem of office ‘a cane as & major does’ (p. 287) or 
_ ‘a stick with a silver top’. A specially intricate duty was that of deciding 
whether, in chalking on the door the name of the person to whom an 
apartment had been assigned, the words ‘ Pour Monsieur un tel’ or 
simply ‘ Monsieur un tel’ should be inscribed, the former being reserved 
for princes of the blood, cardinals, and foreign princes, the latter for people 
of less exalted degree. On the whole, it is difficult to be patient with a book 
of this kind. It is infinitely better printed than most books of the present 
time and the paper is of pre-war standard. I¢ is elaborately furnished 
with documents and includes beautifully clear reproductions of Cavoye's 
handwriting. In externals, it is a model of what book should be. But 
the subject is totally unworthy of the elaborate care bestowed upon it, 
and one cannot imagine that any people other than the descendants of 
- the marquis can really be interested in it. The book would be justifiable 
if printed for private circulation. It is not that M. Adrien Huguet is 
unversed in seventeerth-century French history, and, judging by the 
scholarly care lavished on this book, one would welcome from its author 
a monograph on a subject of greater interest or importance. F. 


Dr. William Crooke, C.I.E., has edited in three volumes, with an intro- 
duction and notes, Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod’s Annals and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan (London : Milford, 1920). The two original volumes of Tod's 
' Annals appeared in.1829 and 1832 and were dedicated to King George IV 
and King William IV respectively. For nearly a hundred years the work 
has held its place as the standard history of the Rajput states at the critical 
period when their relations with the British power were finally determined. 
It has been reprinted several times; it appeared in a popular form in 
1914; and the great desideratum, a scholarly edition, is now supplied in 
the series of classical works on Indian subjects published by the Oxford 
University Press. In accordance with the general scheme of this series 
the text has been preserved almost entire, but it has been edited by » most 
- competent authority, Dr. Crooke, whose introduction and notes enable 
the reader to distinguish between what is of permanent value ini the Annals 
and what is now merely of interest as marking @ stage in the progress of 
scholarship. Tod's historical and ethnographical views were in advance of 
the learning of his time, but they were necessarily speculative. A firm 
basis for early Indian history and for Indian ethnography had not yet been 
secured by the decipherment of the ancient inscriptions and by a compara- 
tive study of the physical characteristics, languages, and institutions of 
existing peoples. In the early years of the nineteenth century the Rajputs, 
situated between the spheres of influence of the Marathas and the British 
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and enjoying the protection of neither, found themselves in danger of 
annihilation at the hands of the Pindari freebooters; and in 
they appealed to the British to abandon the policy 


Rajputana, and for five years he acted as the guide 

chiefs, and as the trusty mediator both in their internal feads and in their 
dealings with the British. His seal for their interests seems to have been 
regerded as somewhat excessive by his own government ; and in 1833 he 
retired to devote his energies to tho work on which his fame now chiefly 


ideals and even some of the institutions of the heroic age of India as 
depicted in the Sanskrit epics. E. J. R. 


‘ The purpose of this monograph ’, says Dr. W. T. Morgan of his Bnglish 
Political Parties and Leaders in the Reign of Queen Anne, 1702-10 (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1920), ‘ is to ascertain the part played by 
Queen Anne in English politics during the period when Godolphin acted as 
her first minister, and to note the relative influence of the Mariboroughs, 
Harley, and Godolphin and the reasons for their downfall’ (p. 17). 
With regard to the queen the author's conclusion is that 
historians have greatly underestimated both her ability and her influence 
(pp. 45, 186, 396), amd he has no difficulty in finding quotations from 
modern writers to illustrate this thesis. On the other hand, he himeelf, 
confining his attention too exclusively to domestic affairs, iz inclined to 
overstate the case for the queen. Sir A. Ward's article in the Dictionary 
of National Biography is « judicious summing-up of the question at, 
issue. However, Dr. Morgan demonstrates that the political influence of 


refusing the usual 
gets (- 196), he aches ova loan al ame 
the British Museum about Queensberry as evidence that she trusted 
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- when he really means the reverse, for the queen says ‘ it“grates my soul 

te take a man into my service that has not only betrayed me, but tricked 
me several times’. There are other indications that the book has been 
somewhat hastily written and insufficiently revised. There are also more 
mistakes than there should be in the bibliographical notes which form 
the appendix. C. H. F. 


Dr. L. H. Gipson’s Jared Ingersoll, a Study of American Loyaliem in 
relation to British Colonial Government (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1920) is an excellent example of the new manner of approaching 
the problems of American colonial history. What American thirty years 
ago could have written as follows !— 

Nevertheless, casting aside inherited prejudices and the political opportunism of the 
older historians, both British and American, who demanded # scapegoat in order 
to interpret the history of this period, it is not clear how the Grenville program can be 
regarded other than a sincere and not unenlightened attempt to accomplish something 
of vast importance to the nation, which would have gone far towards making the 
British people, scattered as they were in 1765, ready to face any emergency . . . 
& premature step, taken in good faith, in the direction of realizing a federal system for 
the British Empire. 
With regard to the comparative burden of taxation in England and the 
American colonies, it is interesting to note that in Connecticut no colony 
taxes appear to have been collected between the years 1766 and 1770. 
The authenticity of Barré’s speech in the house of commons on the Stamp 
Act has been sometimes questioned ; but it was heard by Ingersoll, who 
sent notes of it at once to America. Jared Ingersoll was an undoubted 
place-hunter, a convinced loyalist, and a stamp distributor under the 
~ hated act; and yct he succeeded in retaining the respect and affection of 
many who differed from him in politics; and in 1777 be was living in 
a Philadelphian boarding-house on the best of terms with the redoubtable 
Samuel Adams. ‘ At the parting of the ways’, we are told, * he sought 
the impossible—to go in both directions. A lonely and repudiated cham- 
Te ie en ee eee 
never to return, he yet sought to adjust himself to the new conditions ’, 
by offering advice with regard to the solution of the financial problem 
before the Continental Congress. He died in August 1781, some two 
* months before the surrender of Yorktown, his funeral being attended 
“by the gentlemen of the town and a very large assembly’. It only 
remains to add that Dr. Gipson’s book is based on a most careful investiga- 
tion of the authorities, in manuscript or priahed, ee oe 
H. E. E. 


The Letters of Theophilus Lindsey (Manchester : University Press, 1920), 
which Dr. H. McLachlan has edited, make an interesting book on an 
episode of considerable importance. The Cambridge movement towards 
unitarianism, as it may fairly be called though one of the seceders 
was a student of Christ Church, had a close resemblance to the 
course of the Oxford movement. Both were academic, and the earlier 
had even more support than the latter in ite university. The master 


- and all the resident fellows of Jesus joined in the petition to per- 





In The Senate and Treaties, 1789-1817 (New York : Macmillan, 1920), 
lucid and interesting study of the part 
policy of the United States 
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detail what proposals were to be embodied in « treaty ? This was found 
to be unwise, and it became established that ‘the senate should not attempt 
to participate formally in treaty-making until after the process of 
negotistion had been completed ’. Was the senate bound to ratify a treaty 
ee ee 
If s0, and if it was not consulted till the its 
independent powers had gone ; but if not, and if i sefueed » 

would it not make America guilty of a breach of faith and u the usual 
practice of diplomacy ? The senate held to its constitutional and 
modified treaties the executive had negotiated, and foreign governments 
in time came to realize that the working of the American constitution 
was incompatible with the ordinary rule that a nation ratifies the treaties 
signed by ite plenipotentiaries. The history of these decisions and of 
other relevant matters, such as the establishment of the senate committee 
on foreign relations, Mr. Hayden has elucidated in his able, concise, and 
fruitful study of this subject; and he has added considerably to the value 
of his work by a careful and critical description of the material he has 
weed. 


E. A. B. 


It io new coventean years cinco the fast edition of Heer Max; Lekneana’s 
well-known Freiherr vom Stein was completed. It is an unfortunate sign 
of the times that the new edition in one volume (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1921) 
has had to be somewhat abbreviated, though mainly in the parts iecss 
directly relating to Stein’s career, and to be published without foot-notes. 
Des maany sade 16 SeReaS Renan SNR eee eee 
it does not supersede the earlier edition. G. 


In Pan-Americanism—its Beginnings (New York : Macmillan, 1920) 


for support and protection as to the United 

declaration of President Monroe ‘ with no more than moderate enthu- 
siaam ’, and scarcely welcomed the idea of the preponderance of the 
_ United States among the nations of the New World. In the United States 
itself, though opinion was divided about Latin America, and Henry Clay 
spoke of his country becoming ‘ the centre of a system which would 
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with the new states, it found no practical expression in these early years, 
and rather waned than increased in strength as the century progressed. 
Mr. Lockey writes clearly and pleasantly, drawing his information from 
newspapers, books, and pamphlets and carrying the story down to 1830. 
E. A. B. 


It sometimes comes about that a criminal trial which has neither 
psychological nor romantic nor exceptional legal interest may excite so 
much public sstention as to deserve an historian. Such « case is that 
described in @ recent volume of the Notable Trials Series, the Trial of 
Thurtell and Hunt (Edinburgh : Hodge, 1920). The editor, Mr. Eric R. 
Watson, gives, besides the report of the trial, a very full and careful 
introduction, appendixes of subsidiary documents, specimens of ballads, 
and good illustrations, including some rew portrait drawings of the 
principal characters by Mulready. Mr. Watson might with advantage 
have indicated more clearly how the text of his report was put together, 
but he has evidently spared no pains to make it good. H. 


A History of Scotland written by an Englishman is a rare thing, and the 
work of Professor C. Sandford Terry (Cambridge : University Press, 1920) 
may claim to be unique ; it dismisses in one sentence the action at Bannock- 
burn. To the country of his adoption, however, the author is always 
generous, although he adheres rather to the school of Andrew Lang than 
to that of Hume Brown. Devoid of any desire to make Scotland rival 
the ‘ constitutionalism ’ of England, he has set in its true light the impor- 
tance of the family in Scottish history, and the excellent genealogical 
tables with which his book is equipped will be a welcome aid to students ; 
detached from many of the old ‘ controversies’, he has produced a narra- 
tive, graced by many happy phrases,-which moves_rapidly and smoothly, 
and in which the principal events stand out clear. Not all his judgements, 
however, will command universal agreement, and it is possible that in 
some instances he has been unable to interpret correctly the spirit of the 
Scots. Their inclination towards prelacy at the close of the seventeenth 
century is probably exaggerated, and the covenanters receive rather hard 
measure. It is scarcely fair to suggest (p. 448) that field-preachers were 
attracted to their uncomfortable and dangerous calling by the hope of 
a livelihood ; nor did any presbyterian—least of all the guarded Wodrow— 
ever suggest that Satan administered the sacrament to a presbyterian 
congregation (p. 434). Incidentally, the cause of the ‘curates’ would 
have been better served by the emission of all reference to the Reverend 
Gideon Penman, who was deprived for ‘ uncleanness and other crimes’. 
Dr. Terry’s opinions, however, whether the reader agrees with them or 
not, will command respect, for his case is presented with great clarity 
and moderation; but his accuracy is sometimes open to question. In the 
cartier part of his book, especially, errors have crept in. There was no college 
of St. Mary at St. Andrews (p. 96) before the sixteenth century. The act 
enjoining barons to send their sons to school belongs to the year 1496, 
not 1495 (p. 137). At the fight at Linlithgow in 1526 the Douglases and 
the Hamiltons were, for once, on the same side (p. 162). The portrait 
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of George Wishart (p. 176) was penned, not by Knox, but by Tylney, 
although it is quoted by Laing in his edition of The Works of John Knox 
(vi. 671). Archbishop Hamilton’s catechism was published in 1552, not 
155% (p. 195). Andrew Melville was the uncle, not the brother, of James 
Melville (p. 278). J. D. M. 


“Dr. Georg Brodnits of the university of Halle is engaged in editing 
a series of handbooks of the economic history of the European nations. 
The first to appear is that dealing with English economic development 
in the middle ages, for which the editor is himself responsible, Englische 
W irtechaftegeschichte, vol. i (Jena: Fischer, 1918). Origins of economic 
institutions and the early development of economic systems are considered 
- briefly and perhaps, considering their complexity, rather inadequately. 
Thus the origin of the borough is very cursorily dismissed, while the 
difficult question of the origin of the customs, upon which Dr. Gras of 
Clark University, Mass., has worked for many years, has been almost 
ignored. It is true that Dr. Gras’s important’ work upon the early English 
customs system only appeared in the same year as the volume before us, 
but it is to be regretted that Dr. Brodnitz did not make use of Dr. Gras’s 
article upon the origin of the national customs revenue which was printed 
in the Quarterly Journal of Economics as early as .1912, and which throws 
an entirely new light on the subject. A few errors are only to be expected 
in so comprehensive a work; the author bas surely misunderstood 
Mr. Round’s theory of knight service-when he says (p. 196) that every fief 
has to hold in readiness ten knights for forty days’ war service. He is 
thinking, no doubt, of the constabularia of ten knights which formed 
the basis of, but was not necessarily itself, the servitium debitum. Again, in 
spite of the convincing article by Mr. Stevenson ! the triple burden imposed 
on the Anglo-Saxon freeman is ‘still spoken of as the trinoda instead of 
the correct trimoda necessitas. The most valuable portion of the volume 
is that devoted to the beginning of English capitaliam and the development 
of foreign trade in the later middle ages ; Dr. Brodnits has entered more 
fully into this branch of his subject and has incorporated into his book 
the results of recent research both of English and foreign scholars. The 
usefulness of the book is greatly increased by the numerous references to 
authorities supplied in the foot-notes. nie Se oS 


Mr. E. Lipson’s English Woollen and Worsted Industries (London : 
Black, 1921) is the first instalment of a new series of ‘ Histories of English 
Industries’ designed, according to the author's general preface, ‘to meet the 
needs of Training Colleges, Continuation Schools, Workers’ Tutorial Classes, 
and all similar institutions in whose curriculum the serious study of Indus- 
trial History is given its proper place’. As the author of a valuable article 
“on the sources of the medieval history of the woollen trade, Mr. Lipson 
has dealt with his subject in a scholarly manner, although the reader 
would sometimes welcome more detailed bibliographical indications and 
the references of the text to the ‘ bibliographical note’ in appendix ii 
can seldom be substantiated. The main lines of industrial develop- 
* Ante, xxix. 689, 
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ment come out with s ‘clearness hardly yet resched by general histories 
even of the standard of the late Dr. Cunningham's or Sir William Ashley's. 






shape of monopolies such as that of James I's friend Alderman Cockayne 
for the dyeing of cloth. The chapter on ‘Processes and Inventions’ is on 
the whole a good popular account of s vast and intricate subject. With 
a view to the intended teaching of practical professions more attention 
might perhaps have been given to the latest progress, not only to the rise 








bringing up to the threshold of the present time. 


In The Barly History of the English Cotton Industry (Manchester : 
University Press, 19230), Mr. G. W. Daniels has written a short 
monograph in economic history, to which are appended a biographical 
account and some 

















mill are made clearer than ever before. 

as to priority of inventions and the relative of inventors are given 
& new freshness and interest. The much-maligned industrial revolution 
is set in a dry light; and the-stil) prevalent superstition that before it 
cotton-workers were either ‘independent producers ’ or cheerful persons 
who went singing from agriculture to the loom, is dealt with as it 
deserves. ee 












Constitutional Development in China (Princeton : University Press, 1920) 
is very welcome. In dedling with present-day politics, having little or no 
historical background, it is very difficult for an suthor to avoid partisan- 
ship. Writing on the subject treated in this work, he will have « natural 
tendency to incline, either to reprobetion of so abrupt a departure from 
China’s past history and ancient civilisation, of the policy of the clean 
slate ; or to an enthusiastic weloome for the earliest of the recent batch 
of adherents to the ranks of republics. Professor Vinacke is, of course, 










opinions of other American advisers to the Chinese 
Dr. Frank Goodnow (pp. 183 ff.) and Professor W. W. Willoughby (p. 260) ; 
and it is well known that a British adviser, Dr. G. B. Morrison, was sceptical 
of the sincere republicanism of the Chinese people in general. This 
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narrative is, however, nowhere tinetured by the writer's own views, but 
is an unbiased, historical, and philosophical treatise on ite subject ; only 
in his summary (p. 263) does he allow his own judgement to peer out. 
From aa oriental despotiam to a limited monarchy ; from monarchy to republicanism 
and beck to monarchy for a day before the restoration of the Republic ; from a pariia. 
mentary Republic to a division imto two States, each ruled by s group of irresponsible 
sdtans cided, atte ho Seiihaniek 6 mame eaaeetaiacs Wan ed aeeaie auch 
have boen the political mutations in China during the past twenty years. After tracing — 
constitational development in modern China, seemingly we come beck to our starting. _ 
TN ee Oe ee oe ee a 


ordered development into a democratic State as seemed to be indicated by the events 
of 1911-12. 


The conclusion of the whole narrative connet bo better expressed then in 
these words of the author; but on a few unimportant points of detail, 
barely affecting the main issue, some criticism may be made. Mr. Vinacke 
has the usual American tendency to exaggerate the importance of the open 
door (p. 50). The Szechwan rebellion of 1911 is ascribed (p. 101) to 
the deprivation of the Szechwan gentry of their ‘squeeze ’ on expenditure 
for railways. A much more probable cause is the prohibition of opium pro- 
duction. Tang Shao-yi wae not 0 ‘lieutenant * (p. 108), nor a ° henchman ’ 
(p. 111), nor a ‘ follower’ (p. 130) of Yuen Shih-kai, but was his rival ; 
his position in Yuen’s sdministration was that of Jefferson in Washington's, 
the leader of the radical party serving in the cabinet of the leader of the 
conservatives. Tang Shao-yi was the leader of the men of action, as Sun 
Yat-sen was of the idealists, among the Cantonese, who were the backbone 
of the radical republicans ; his true position is indicated (p. 134) by the 
fact that, when he resigned the premiership, he fled from Peking to the 
refuge of the foreign settlements at Tientsin, and thence to Shanghai. 
This book is an admirable piece of work, and it might be a permanent 
work of reference ee ee 

H. B. M. 


Pastianns: at peogesslontl: segeisiinetion- sill Mak:aetin, ableiegs 
against great expectations.in Dr. Blaine F. Moore's History of Cumulative 
Voting and Minority Representation in [Uinois, 1870-1919 (Urbana : 
University of Illinois, 1919). The system, introduced in 1870, of enabling 
each voter to cast as many votes for one candidate as there are representa- 
tives to be elected or to distribute his votes a he may think fit, has 
secured for the principal minority party in Illinois at least one-third of 
the members of the house of representatives and occasionally an actual 
majority. It has, however, increased what the author describes as ‘ machine 
control and party bossism ’. It has not raised the general level of ability. 
By tending to make parties equally balanced, it has stimulated party 
bitterness, played into the hands of any group which can control the 
balance of power, and paralysed controversial legislation. G, B. H. 


The second instalment of Professor Burnam’s work Palesogrephia 
Iberica, Fac-similés de Manuscrits Espagnole ot Portugais (1X‘-XV‘ 
Siécles) (Paris : Champion, 1920), is, despite its faults, a contribution to 
our knowledge of Spanish manuscripts. Unlike Dr. C. U. Clark’s Col- 
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lectanea Hispanica,' it includes Portuguese as well as Spenish manuscripts, 
and manuscripts written in ordinary minuscule as well as those written in 
Visigothic. It also differs from Dr. Clark’s work in that ite plates reproduce 
the manuscripts in the original size, which renders them useful to the 
palaeographer. Unfortunately the work still suffers from the serious 
defects pointed out on the appeasance of the first fascicule.* It is still 
difficult, to discern a plan in the selection and arrangement of the material. 
Thus, plate i, for example, gives us a specimen of Visigothic script of the 
ninth century and of Gothic script of the fifteenth. The description of the 
plates is uneven and inadequate. There is no uniformity in the titles of 
the plates: Latin, French, Spanish, and Portuguese titles occur. Plate 
xxvi has the wrong title. Plate xxxix, assigned to the fifteenth century, is 
incorrectly dated 1146 in the description. Dates are assigned to the plates 
without any reason given in the description. Important abbreviations 
characteristic of the Visigothic script are overlooked, while trite and 
unimportant symbols are mentioned. A form of r and # in combination, 
typical of Visigothic writing, is unnoticed, but perfectly useless and 
meaningtess combinations (lettres liées) are painfully enumerated. One is 
amazed at the alphabetically arranged liste of ligatures which serve no 
purpose whatever save as exercises in proof-reading. On p. 106 no less 
than 163 lettres ides are enumerated. Such industry is not merely fruitless ; 
it is wasteful, considering the cost of paperand printing. There are nota few 
errors in transcription. That of plate xxzi, « facsimile of great interest, 
has no less than six: on p. 119, L. 2, ‘ terras’ should be read ‘ terres, 

__ |. 8, ‘ nobie donavit’ (not ‘ tibs dotavit’); 1. 11, ‘de eclesia’ ; L 13, 
‘quicquid’; L 14, ‘ fontauria ’. Of the twenty plates in this fascicule, 
seven show Visigothic writing, the rest the ordinary minuscule current 
in Europe between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. Most of the 
manuscripts reproduced contain works of patristic and monastic interest. 
Five facsimiles are from manuscripts written in the vernacular. The 
plates are in collotype and excellently done. ~~ ~~ Er A-L. 


The famous generalization of Thorold Rogers that ‘ from the earliest 
times wheat has been the principal grain on which the English have 
lived ’? ia attacked in Sir William Ashley's article, ° The Place of Rye in 
the History of English Food’ (Zconomic Journal, September 1921), with 
a heavy battery of evidence collected from various sources and from every 
century from the thirteenth to the eighteenth, and this article goes » 
long way towards proving the contention of Lord Ernle that in medieval 
England rye was the chief bread-stuff of the peasantry and the chief grain- 
crop on the holdings of manoria! tenants.‘ To review the new arguments 
would be to transcribe Sir William Ashley's pages. Perhaps it will be more 
useful to supplement them by a few scraps of additional evidence. The 
Tax Assessment of 1283 for the Hundred of Blackbourne in Suffolk con- 
tains particulars of the stocks of grain held by manorial tenants : the total 


' The first instalment of thie work appeared in 1912: ese ante, xxix. 121-3 
. Wray so 

ha aren cg or Biz Conturies of Work and Wages (1906 edition), p. 50. 
R. E. Prothero, English Farming Past and Present (1912 edition), p. & 
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of eiligo is 1,336 quarters and that of frumentem only 905 quarters: At 
the same time a few individuals who can be identified as nativi are found _ 
with stocks of wheat and no rye or with larger stocks of wheat than of 

rye.* Again, though the usual preponderance of wheat over rye on demesne 
has been abundantly confirmed by evidence which has been printed since 
Rogers's day, there are exceptions to the rule. For example, in 1208-9 
the acreage under rye exceeded that under wheat on two of the bishop of 
Winchester’s manors, or on six manors out of thirty-two, if one counts 
mancorn and rye together. In 1299-1300 mancorn and rye had a larger 
acreage than wheat on four manors, out of forty-two ; but in 1396-7 an 
excess of mancorn ani rye is only found on two manors out of forty-three.* 
One or two points in Sir William Ashley's article may be criticized. He 
suggests that rye is mentioned before wheat in the list of grains given in 
the anonymous Hosebonderie because of its greater practical importance. 
Surely the order is simply determined by the yield: barley comes first 
because it should yield eightfold, and the rest come in descending order 
of expected yieid. Secondly, I doubt whether Rogers's omission of ° all 
notices of inferior grain’ is important : probably he only meant curallum 
or small corn. In connexion with Sir William Ashley's suggestion that 
frumentum may not always mean wheat, it may be well to remember that 
silligo or sigalum possibly means a mixture of barley and rye in the 
Winchester Pipe Roll of 1206-9. It is a pity that Sir William Ashley 
has not related his new evidence to the arguments advanced in Stefien's 
criticism of Rogers’s theory. Steffen considers that Rogers's argument is 
quite unsound, but sees rather more truth in his conclusions than Sir William 
peencherepr sire abating ee 
important distinctions between different periods.’ There is no doubt, 
however, that Sir William Ashley's article is a most important contribu- 
tion to English economic history ; and it is greatly to be hoped that he 
will continue his researches into this very interesting question. R. L. 


The T'ransactions of the Baptist Historical Society for 1920 (London : 
Baptist Union Publication Department) are reduced to half their usual 
size, but contain much that is interesting. The longest article, ‘ A Con- 
scientious Objector of 1575 ', gives at full length an unprinted controversy 
between William White, ® paritan of the ordinary type, and an unknown 
‘8. B.’, an English anabaptist, from ‘The Second Part of a Register’ in 
Dr. Williams's library. White was a baker, 8. B. a carpenter. Both were 
debate, if tedious, is instructive. The puritan speaks deferentially of that 
at Calvin; the anabaptists for him are a ‘ poor deceived 

’ 8. B. is not sparing in his retorts. Unlike the later English 
Doptiaie, hor begins GA tela 4a: aalaone among the forbidden 


* Edgar Powell, A Suffolk Hundred in the Year 1283 (1910), pp. xxx-xxxi. 
* The cases I have noticed were at Elmewell, seo ibid. p. 82 and Table 8. 
* N. & B. Grae, Evolution of the English Corn Merbet (1915), pp. 261, 963, 267. 
* Hubert Hall, Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Winchester (1903), p. xxv. 
* Gustaf F. Steffen, Studien sur Geechichts der Englischen Lohnarbeiter (1901), 
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trades that are being practised are those of bowyers and fletchers. The 
occasion of the controversy was the arrest on Easter day, 1575, of twenty- 
seven Dutch anabeptiste at their worship, two of whom were burned in 
Smithfield, the rest being banished save a few who recanted. Dr. Albert 

Peel's learned notes give much information about the beginning of Baptists 

in England. There is a useful article on dissent in Worcestershire in the 
seventeenth century, which would have been improved had the writer 

been more familiar with the general history of the time. There is also 

a good paper cn Baptists in the colonies till 1750, which shows how they 

were persecuted in New England like the Quakers, and traces the influence 

of Welsh and German immigrants. The writer says that ‘every German - 
Baptist community crossed the ocean, leaving none at all in their former 

land ’. ee eee 
strictly so called, and not to the Mennonites. 


Mr. Egerton Beck’s article in The Month which we noticed in our last 
number! has been followed by a controversy, pong Ray deesae oe 3 
private, for which we must refer our readers to More Roman Catholic 
History (London : ng Seen 1921), which is no. 15 of Dr. Coulton’s 
Medieval Studies. J. 


Professor Jorga continues the publication of both the Rumanian 
Academy's Bulletin de la Section Historique * and the Bulletin de 0 Institut 
pour U’ Btude de ’ Europe Sud-Orientale, the former of which is in its ninth 
and the latter in its eighth year. While the latest number of the former, 
that for the first half of 1921, contains an interesting article by M. Démétre 
Onciul on ‘ The Phases of the Historical Development of the Rumanian 
People and State ’, the latter, which is invaluable for all students of Balkan 
history and politics, has in its latest monthly issue for August-September 
1921 some interesting data from Professor Guyon’s Balcanica on the 
history of Albanian immigration into southern Italy from 1448 to 1774. 
Ww. M. 


Aananigyt thn ephiciaste tansechitiiieen st talilaen cee Vetta 
Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde, three of Professor Blok’s deserve notice. 
In the first (V° Reeks, Deel vii) he vindicates the claim of William the 
Silent to be regarded as the founder of the Union of Utrecht; in the 
same volume he gives an account of the education of William III from 
1659 to 1662, and in Deel viii he deals with the captivity of Philip William 
of Orange in Spain. In the former volume Dr. A. C. Bouwman discusses 
the earliest charters of the abbey of Mariénweerd, which belong to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and Mr. J. EB. Elias continues his aaval 
articles. In a long article of which there is one in each volume, 










































Dr. J. 8. Theissen analyses the attitude of the ic in the year 1684, 
cmaplenletig eopeoliliy Cip-aiteremnnes al chestoeariagy of tin cunstoetse. 











pleted its thirty-sixth volume, but its form has been much changed since 
» Ante, xxxvi, 628. ® Ante, xxix, 618; xxx. 768; xxxi. 526; xxxvi, 310. 
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the omission in 1920 of the further words in its title Land- en Volkenkunde. 
It now deals with history alone, but with all periods and aspects of 
history. Professor Otto Cartellieri describes in the German language 
the knightly games at the Burgundian coart in 1468; Dr. J. J. Salverda 
de Grave has an article on Dante, and Dr. M. Engers on Egypt under the 
Ptolemies. The most important contribution te Dutch history is Dr. W. 8. 
Unger’s article on the medieval government of the town of Middelburg. 
There are a number of reviews of books and of articles in periodicals. 
Some of the latter take the form of summaries of such length that they 
appear to us likely to be of use mainly te those who are unable to read 
the languages in which the articles originally appeared. K. 


It is with pleasure that we welcome the first number of Historische 
Blatter, the conjoint venture of the learned officials of the Viennese 
Staatearchiv and of the enterprising Rikola Verlag. Amongst the con- 
tents of this number, sixth in order of the nine articles but first in interest, 
is a survey of European politics from 1812 to the first peace of Paris 
(part of the introduction to his projected history of the congress of Vienna), 
by the lamented Professor Fournier, a masterly survey, composed with 
his wonted grace and dignity of style. Noteworthy letters from the Arch- 
duke John on Austria and the Sonderbund are printed by Dr. Winkler, 
while (again from the Staatsarchiv) Professor Stern throws light on Wit 
von Dérring’s headship of Rechberg’s press bureau. The middle eges, 
too, are not ignored with Dr. Otto Cartellieri’s pleasing ‘ Ritter:piele am 
Hofe Karle des Kihnen von Burgund’' and Dr. Schneider's note on the 
right interpretation of the Dantean tedeschi lurchi, while with v. Below's 
“Das Verhiltnis der deutechen Geschichtechreibung sur Romantik und su 
Hegels Philosophie’ we enter on another sphere. Here one might perhaps 
observe that the new publication may prove to have too wide an arc of 
fire : it is doubtful what good is served by reprinting Steinacker’s ‘ tenden- 
cious ’ address on the historical necessities of German policy or indeed by 
including Dr. Alexander Cartellieri’s careful analysis of Bourdon’s L’énigme 
allemande of 1913. We hope that future issues will contain articles similar 
to those which form, for example, nos. 15 and 23 of the Mittheilungen 
der Kéniglich Preussischen Archivverwaltung, different though the scheme 
of this latter series be. One such contribution.the present issue contains 
in Dr. Szekfti’s ‘ Die ungarische Geschichtsforschung und die Wiener 
Archive ’, in which we learn with interest of the recent establishment of 
the Hungarian Historical Institute in Vienna, and in which (at pp. 160-1) 
the writer might have found a parallel in the archival relations of Ireland 
with the English seat of government. ' ©. 8. B. B. 

* This is distinct from the same author's article in the Tijdechrift wor Geschiedenis — 
noticed above, though the titles, as given in the tables of contents, are the same. 





